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680 YEARS OLD—and a witness to all the wars since Kublai Khan— 
this giant finally went to war itself. It was probably the biggest Douglas 
Fir tree ever harvested . . . a monster which stood 256 feet high in the 
forest. Sprouted in the year 1265, this patriarch was 227 years old when 
Columbus discovered America. Its growth through nearly seven centuries 
had given it a girth of 30 feet at the stump. Can you guess how much 
lumber this enormous trunk contained? 
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carriers used were “log flats” — long, low 
super-strong railroad cars. The trunk was cul 
into eleven sections, and each section made: 
carload. Lumber cut from the tree—much 0! 
which moved via Northern Pacific—totalei 
71,542 board feet, or enough to build four 
complete homes. But homes had to wait 
There was a war to win... 


IT’S WEARING VICTORY HONORS, today . . 
for its lumber went into PT boats, gliders, thf 
materiel of war. But now, before long, suc} 
lumber will make homes, and the Pacififj 
Northwest has timber enough to build mi/lion§ 
of new dwellings. For the great peacetim 
building job, Northern Pacific will continu 
to carry an important part of the timber crof 
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you want it delivered. Then leave the rest to 
this great shipping organization that's daily 
handling mountains of merchandise for hun- 
dreds of foremost shippers throughout the mid- 
west regions. 
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equipment . . . modern, up-to-the-minute, com- 
plete and expertly piloted. And DECATUR has 
the organization . . . long-experienced, thor- 
oughly expert traffic expediters highly skilled 
in producing on-the-dot placement of shipments 
precisely when and where they're wanted. Call 
a DECATUR Expediter. Get the whole story and 
get action on YOUR shipments. 
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NORTH in- OF Progress! 


Wien an unpleasant job behind us, North 
Carolina turns from the destruction that is 
war to the arts of peace to again devote its full 
energies toward the building of a more progres- 
sive economy. Few states can equal the record 
achieved by North Carolina in the past two dec- 
ades. In commerce, in industry, in agriculture; 
in education, in government and in social prog- 
ress, the Old North State enjoys a justly earned 
reputation for being “owt in front.” 

The future beckons with potentialities far 


greater than anything achieved in the past. A 
state of vast resources populated by a progressive 
and friendly people spells opportunity unlimited 
for North Carolina. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, like North 
Carolina, made its full contribution to the win- 
ning of the war. As an integral part of North 
Carolina, the Seaboard joins its friends and neigh- 


bors of this great state in the call...“Back to 
Progress.” 


Buy more 
WAR BONDS! 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Railway, Norfolk 10,Virginia. 
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Peoria is not only an excellent gateway for fast terminal services 


but Peoria also is a most progressive city located in the heart of 
Illinois, with 14 railroads meeting here. 


Mr. V. Y. Dallman, editor, Illinois State Register, in his column 
“Lighter Vein,” recently complimented Peoria, its people, industries 


(itt 
and institutions. He concluded with the following: 


PEORIA P is for Plenty, Progress and Power: 
E is for Energy. Applied Every Hour: 
Everybody’s Gateway O is for Onward in Harmony Done: 


R is for Reward This Spirit has Won; 

I is for Industry in every Street: 

A is for a Live Place you Can't Beat. 
PEORIA. 


Always Open 


Mr. Dallman is correct and all Peorians appreciate his compliments. 


This company organized in year 1880 is glad to have had an im- 
portant part in the development of Peoria. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


One of America's Railroads—ALL United for Service in Post-War Era. 





E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Room 36, Union Station, Peoria 2, Illinois 
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IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


Fe nearly four years we were build- 
ing up our forces in Europe— to 


do a job. The job was done— and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 
months or less, the millions of men who 
did the job in Europe are coming home 
—and along with them, the other mil- 
lions who did the Pacific job, too. The 
end of the war does not mean that train 
travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be 
nearly five times what it was before 
the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the 
same equipment available in 1940, for 


during the war years the railroad pro- 
gram of buying new cars was halted by 
the government because of other and 
more pressing war needs. 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. Sleep- 
ing cars have been taken off regular 
trains on all runs of less than 450 miles, 
so that approximately two-thirds of all 
sleeping cars are now available for troop 
train service. Coaches are being taken 
off regular trains. What’s left in regular 
trains must serve not only civilians but a 
heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all— civilians as well as 
soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs— 
more cars and more men. Government 
agencies, military and civilian, are co- 
operating to recruit the men to help in 
moving the record load which is just 


ahead. «- 


Since V-E Day, the government has 
authorized the building of passenger cars 
but not many can be completed in time 


to help meet the present peak travel 
load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment 
and railroad men are working harder 
than ever before—for the railroads 
must do the job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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DRILLMASTER 


In military camps drillmasters help convert raw recruits 
into precisely trained troops. In the Norfolk and Western 
Railway’s great shops at Roanoke, Va., different kinds of 
“drillmasters” fashion steel into powerful, precisely de- 
signed steam locomotives and other rail equipment, which 
move our armed forces and help keep them adequately 
supplied. One of these Veteran Railroad Drillmasters is pic- 
tured above at work on a flue sheet for a modern loco- 
motive. 

Since Pearl Harbor, this veteran and other N. & W. shop 
employees like him, have constructed 50 powerful new coal- 
burning locomotives. They have made heavy repairs to 
many thousands of freight cars, and maintained other units 
of equipment in top-notch condition. They have completely 
overhauled 208 locomotives of neighboring lines to help 


keep the wheels rolling on other railroads. And in addition, 
they have contributed directly to the war effort by com- 
pleting 86 contracts for vital war equipment needed by the 
Army, Navy and war industries, including the manufacture 
and processing of approximately 350,000 separaie equip- 
ment parts. 

This “Know How” of shop workers and other N. & W. 
employees is what makes Precision Transportation, which 
enabled this railroad in 1944 to move the greatest volume 
of war and civilian traffic in its history, without serious 
congestion or delay. 

Now with Victory won, the experience, skill, and “Know 
How” of N. & W. employees will be devoted in the fullest 
measure to building a better America—an America of sound 
progress and sound peace among the nations of the world. 


Norfolk. Westoen. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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New Rails for the railroads. More jobs in steel! 
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Needed: 5,000,000 refrigerators. Result: Jobs making steel. 


What’s the Chance of a Postwar Job—in Steel? 


OW MANY jobs will there be in the 
H steel mills for returning veterans 
and war workers? No one knows ex- 
actly. But this much is certain: 


Plans have long been made to meet 
quickly after Victory the tremendous, 
pent-up demand for goods—and it will 
be out of production to meet this de- 
mand that jobs by the thousands will 
come. 


Consider a few of the facts. The steel 
industry faces, right now, an accu- 
mulated demand for more than 600 
articles of iron and steel that have not 
been manufactured for civilian use 
since 1942 — including an estimated 
23,000,000 radios, 5,000,000 refrigera- 
tors, and 3,000,000 washing machines. 


44-6736-9 


Postwar building is expected to run 
to 9 billion dollars a year. There will 
be an immediate need for at least 
7,000,000 automobiles to replace those 
junked since the war began. The re- 
building of European countries will 
open a tremendous market for Ameri- 
can steel. 


Over and above this, will be the de- 
mand for steel in new products — 
planes, deep-freeze units, air-condition- 
ing equipment, television receivers, and 
hundreds of other devices grown out 
of war discoveries. 


And all this will result in countless 


jobs—for demand for goods makes jobs. 


Now that Victory has been won, the 
steel industry and other industries will 


put into operation their plans for the 
jobs and opportunities all of us want. 


A Report on the Prospects 
tor Postwar Employment 


in the Industries Served by 





Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY | 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Price Control and Wage Increases 


In view of demands of organized railroad labor for 

substantial increases of wages of railroad em- 
ployes, comment on wage increases and prices con- 
ained in a statement just issued by The Brookings 
nstitution, Washington, D. C., is of particular interest 
ht this time to the transportation industry and the buy- 
prs Of its services. 

The Brookings statement tells of the results of a 
tudy of price control made by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Institution, and Karl T. Schlotterbeck, 
nder a grant from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foun- 
dation of Pittsburgh. 

Without wage stabilization and without rationing, 
the government is not in a position to hold the price 
line, say the authors of the study. They find that 
except for the setting of initial prices on products whose 
manufacture was suspended in the war period, contin- 
uation of price control is impracticable. 

A few highlights relating to wages and prices in the 
railroad transportation industry may appropriately be 
onsidered in connection with the Brookings study that 
deals with business and industry generally. There is no 
urpose here to use the findings of the authors of the 
study to bolster any contentions, one way or the other, 
about wage and price controls, but simply to point out 
the experience in the transportation industry and what 
may be expected in that field. 


There has been, of course, a kind of price control 
in the railroad transportation industry for many years, 
as the result of regulation of rates and charges by the 
federal and state regulatory agencies. There has not 
been a similar control of wages in that industry during 
the period of regulation to which reference is made. 

In view of the conclusions reached in the Brookings 
study, it is pertinent to observe that wages paid by the 
ailroads have affected the prices charged by them for 
their services, the regulating agencies having permitted 
price increases—that is to say, increases in transporta- 
ion rates and fares—to meet, at least in part, increased 
dperating expenses due to wage increases. 

Two outstanding rate increase proceedings before 
he Commission involving, in part, the effect of wages 
On railroad rates were Ex Parte 74 that followed the 
end of World War I, and Ex Parte 148 that was insti- 
uted by the Commission in December, 1941. 

{In Ex Parte 74, decided July 29, 1920, the Com- 

ission pointed out that the United States Railroad 


Labor Board had, on July 20, 1920, after the close of 
the hearings and oral argument in the rate proceeding, 
announced a decision awarding approximately $618,- 
000,000 a year in increased wages. In its decision in 
Ex Parte 74 the Commission referred to this wage 
award and its effect on operating expenses of the car- 
riers. Need for increased revenue was also due to wage 
increases granted by the Railroad Administration in the 
period of federal control, it observed. 

In Ex Parte 148 the carriers asked for increases 
in rates and charges estimated to yield about $356,- 
000,000, of which $311,711,000 was needed, they said, 
to meet the wage increases required by the mediation 
settlement of December 1, 1941. Other wage increases 
would cost about $20,000,000, they said. The rate in- 
creases authorized originally in Ex Parte 148 were later 
suspended, because of increased revenues due to war- 
time traffic. 

One of the conclusions reached in the Brookings 
study is that, in the light of “the recently announced 
policy of granting or permitting wage rate increases in 
order to sustain purchasing power, effective control 
over prices has been lost.” 

“If wage rates rise, the O. P. A. will be forced to 


review prices all along the line,” says the Brookings 
statement. 


ITHOUT the wartime volume of traffic, it may 

also be said that if wage rates rise in the railroad 
industry, the Commission probably will be forced to re- 
view rates “all along the line.” 

War experience in this and other countries has 
demonstrated that the control of wage rates, the most 
important element in costs, is indispensable to price 
stabilization, according to the study. 

“The new policy of requiring distributors to absorb 
increased costs at the manufacturing level greatly mag- 
nifies the problem of price control at the retail end,” 
continues the Brookings statement. 


“Here again, war experience indicates that ration- 
ing is essential to the control of retail prices where 
there are acute shortages. But it is apparently recog- 
nized by the authorities that a rationing system for 
durable consumer goods in peacetime would not be 
tolerated.” 

Turning to consideration of factors which might 
affect prices in the absence of control, the study points 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 








Does it include a transportation group? Since the degree of efficiency with which materials 
flow into and out of your plant can have a tremendous effect on total costs—transportation 
deserves a major place in your planning for the future. 


Perhaps in your business the following would make a top-notch transportation group: 


YOUR PRESIDENT— 
Because he knows that transportation affects 
inventory, turnover, costs—the very vitals of 
many types of business. 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER— 

Because he is an expert on dispatching and 
organizing the arrival and departure of 
freight. His training on these matters makes 
him invaluable. 


YOUR PURCHASING AGENT— 
Because on-schedule delivery from suppliers 
is one of his major responsibilities. He knows 
the benefits of low inventory—quick turn- 
over—(hand-to-mouth buying). His advice 
will help save time and money. 


And...as 


YOUR STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSIONER— 


Because his engineers must provide adequate 
roads and bridges for your traffic. He must 
be informed on your needs. Your taxes pay 
for the work of his department. 


YOUR STATE LEGISLATORS— 
Because they must provide modern laws 
which will permit adequate roads and the 
latest type vehicles. You must get the best 
that modern highway and vehicle engineer- 
ing will provide. Restrictive legislation can, 
and often does, penalize your business. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 








YOUR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT— 
Because he knows the benefits of having in- 
coming parts and materials delivered when 
and where needed, eliminating storage and 
multiple handling. He can help blend trans- 
portation into manufacture. 


YOUR ARCHITECT— 

Because new or improved facilities call for 
the best and most efficient building and load- 
ing dock design. New ideas are being con- 
stantly developed. Your architect keeps 
abreast of these ideas which will benefit you. 


ex-officio members: 


YOUR TRUCK AND TRAILER 


SALESMEN— 

Because they can help you select the proper 
vehicles. Their lives are spent at this work 
and they have the combined benefits of the 
experience of many people. Their aid is 
invaluable. 


YOUR MOTOR TRANSPORT 
OPERATOR— 


If you depend on “for-hire” motor carriers, 
they really know what good transportation 
facilities are by first-hand, personal contact. 
Put them on your transportation team! 


Your business will be materially aided by such a committee. Your reconversion 
planning should definitely include a ‘“‘built-in’’, efficient transportation set-up. 


Service in Principal Cities 
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out that the country is faced with surpluses rather than 
shortages of most foodstuffs and raw materials. Agri- 
cultural production and supply are, or shortly will be, 
so large in all except a relatively few lines that extensive 
price declines will take place unless artificially sup- 
ported at present levels, it says. Furthermore, the 
povernment is in a position to check speculative buying 
by releasing its own holdings, it continues, adding: 

“Mineral raw materials, with few exceptions, will 
ikewise be ample. Stocks on hand, plus potential pro- 
duction, are adequate to meet any prospective demands. 
he danger of inventory speculation is therefore slight, 
pnd here also the government is in a position to check 
any speculative tendency by releasing some of its own 
accumulated supplies. 

“Industrial capacity in general is large enough to 
permit production schedules very much above those of 
1940-1941. Supplies of a wide range of semi-finished 
and finished products can thus be increased rapidly, and 
n most lines there would appear to be no occasion for 
onsumer scrambling for short supplies. 

“Acute shortages are found chiefly in the consumer 
lurable goods field. The danger of sharp price advances, 
owever, is safeguarded by the fact that as much as 
R30 per cent of the production is in the hands of some 
wenty companies which have consistently exemplified 
he principle of mass production, low unit costs, and 
ow prices to consumers. 

“The greatest potential inflation force is the power- 

movement for higher wage rates. If wage rates gen- 
rally are increased with a view to maintaining war- 
ime purchasing power after work schedules and output 
ber man have been reduced, costs will be increased 
hroughout the field of industrial production. Or if they 
ire increased only in certain basic lines, a whole series 
if readjustments in the interrelated cost and price 
tructure will become necessary. 

“The transition from war to peace affects the cost- 
rice situation quite differently in the various divisions 
if industry. Accordingly, the whole price structure has 
0 be reviewed. Moreover, since rising costs in any par- 
icular industry will affect costs in related industries, 
ontinuous review and readjustment of prices is neces- 
ary to meet the needs of a rapidly changing situation. 

“The time required for any administrative agency to 
hake wise and equitable price readjustments is so great 

at, in the judgment of the authors, the expansion of 
rroduction and employment would be seriously impeded 
YY price control.” 


1 Traffic Management Institute 


A fortnight ago, in the Traffic World, we printed a 

comprehensive outline of a plan for the establish- 
ent of the American Institute of Traffic Management. 
he plan is the brain-child of G. Lloyd Wilson, long 
hown in the field as a practical thinker. It embodies 
€ details of what he believes would be a useful and 
ractical organization. 

Its objectives would be to provide a forum for the 
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exchange of information, experience and ideas among 
industrial traffic men and a channel through which they 
might cooperate with each other; to set up standards of 
experience and education; to make impartial studies in 
the field and to publish them; to encourage able persons 
to adopt traffic management as a career and to persuade 
those in the work to stay there, and to make awards to 
traffic managers for outstanding work and ability. 

Under the plan, the institute would have four 
classes of members, with room in one or the other for 
everyone seriously concerned with industrial traffic 
management. In the middle would be a class designated 
simply as members, which would be made up of men of 
high-school education or its equivalent who had had a 
long enough experience in traffic management and had 
attained an age to insure their responsibility and 
stability. 

Below them would be two classes, one of younger 
men in the field, designated associate members, and 
another of students. Above them would be a special 
group of those who had attained higher executive posi- 
tions in traffic management, to be designated fellows. 

Each class of membership would have to possess 
its particular qualifications and those who sought inclu- 
sion in it would have to take appropriate examinations, 
with the exception of those deemed important enough 
to be designated fellows. 


Presumably, those in the lower classifications 
would be able, with due diligence and the passage of 
time, to rise to the higher, although Dr. Wilson’s out- 
line does not specifically say so. 

The important thing inherent in the plan, as we 
see it, is that it would be organized and conducted en- 
tirely by traffic men. It does not imply outside “polic- 
ing” as do a number of other plans, some of which 
contemplate statutory backing. 


We hold no brief for the Wilson plan. There may 
be a better one, or a better one may develop as time 
goes on. What we like about it is that it is a concrete 
proposal. The thing has been talked about and “reso- 
luted” about long enough. 


Here, at last, is something concrete for considera- 
tion. It may be that what eventually evolves will differ 
considerably from the outline set forth; but at least 
Dr. Wilson has given to those interested a point of de- 
parture. No longer need there be vague discussions 
about some kind of formless—even nebulous—institute. 

The thing as it is now set forth can be handled, 
examined, dissected. Out of such study may come a 
workable institute of some kind—or the determination 
to have none at all. Discussion from here on may be 
objective instead of academic as it has been for nearly 
two decades. 

In order to facilitate such discussion, the Traffic 
World has decided to reprint Dr. Wilson’s plan in a 
pocket-sized leaflet. It will be ready within a week or 
two. We invite our readers, and others interested, to 
write and ask for a copy. It will be furnished without 
cost. 
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Gateway Routing Guide Contest 


Central Freight Association carriers, charging that western 
railroads are attempting to “preclude” the application of rules 
that the C. F. A. carriers said were published in order to 
eliminate the possibility of defeating routes provided by Agent 
Jones’ I. C. C. 3958, the “gateway routing guide,” have asked 
the Commission to suspend items in supplements to tariffs of 
Agents Kipp, Jones, Curlett and Doe, and of the Union Pacific, 
effective September 28. 

The effect of the protested items, said the C. F. A. lines, 
would be to leave open unreasonable routes that shippers had 
used by routing traffic through two or more gateways, and to 
correct which, they said, they had published certain items in 
supplement No. 9 to the routing guide. 

The C. F. A. carriers explained that the routing guide, 
established early in 1940, was published to eliminate wasteful 
transportation inherent in the situation as it existed before 
publication of the guide, when joint rates between Central 
Territory, on the orfe hand, and, on the other, Southern Freight 
Association, Western Trunk Line, Southwestern Freight Bureau, 
and Transcontinental territories were, with certain exceptions, 
not restricted to any routes. The guide was also published to 
comply with the Commission’s tariff circular No. 20 requiring 
that all tariffs carrying intermediate rules be made subject 
to routing, as well as to avoid the many questions that arose 
in the application of rates under intermediate rules when 
tariffs were unrouted, according to the protesting carriers. 

The gateway routing guide, they continued, provided routes 
for movements between points in Central Territory and gate- 
ways to adjoining territories in the south, southwest, and west, 
joint rates made subject to the guide applying, on movements 
from Central Territory to a destination in Western Trunk 
Line Territory, only over the designated routes from the Cen- 
tral Territory origin to the various gateways and in the reverse 
direction, on a movement from Western Trunk Line Territory 
to a destination in Central Territory, joint rates subject to 
the guide would apply for that portion of the haul from the 
gateway to the C. F. A. destination, only over the routes speci- 
fied in the guide. 


Attempt to “Thwart” Guide 


“After the guide had been in effect for some time it was 
discovered that its purpose was being thwarted, in a substan- 
tial way, by the device of routing shipments through two or 
more gateways,” said the C. F. A. carriers. ‘Thus if a shipper 
desired to use a route not specified in the guide, it was found 
that he could do so by routing the traffic as he desired through 
two or more gateways, using a guide route only from the last 
gateway through which the traffic moved before it arrived at 
its destination in Central Territory. The same thing was true 
in the reverse direction. .. .” 


As an example, the C. F. A. protestants set forth the 
following route they said had been claimed by a shipper as 
being available: 


The shipment was from Cleveland, O., to Pauline, Kan., and the 
route over which the joint rate was claimed was New York Central, 
Toledo, Pere Marquette, Manitowoc (first gateway) C. & N. W., Free- 
port, Ill., Illinois Central, Centralia, Ill., C. B. & Q. through E. St. 
Louis (last gateway) to St. Joseph, Mo., Santa Fe to destination. 


Another example was cited as follows: 


Shipment from Kansas City, Mo., to Detroit, Mich., via Missouri 
Pacific, E. St. Louis, Ill. (first gateway) Illinois Terminal R. R., Spring- 
fleld, Tll., C. & I. M. Ry., Peoria, Ill., C. R. I. & P., Chicago, C. & N. 
W. Ry., Milwaukee, Wis. (last gateway) thence C. F. A. across-lake 
routes to destination. 


It was to eliminate the possibility of defeating the routes 
provided by the gateway guide in this manner, said the C. F. A. 
carriers, that they published as items 275 and 280 in the 
supplement to the guide, provisions 


. . . to the effect that, with certain exceptions, the routes published 
from the first gateway through which the shipments move are the only 
routes applicable on traffic to points in C. F. A. Territory and, in the 
other direction, that the routes published in the guide from C. F. A. 
origin to the last gateway are the only routes applicable from C. F. A. 
Territory to the other territories. For example, on shipments from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Cleveland, O., routed via E. St. Louis thence via 
carriers or routes shown in the gateway routing guide to Chicago, IIl., 
thence via routes shown in the guide from Chicago to Cleveland, O., 
item 275 provides that the routes published in the guide from E. St. 
Louis are the only applicable routes from that gateway except as other- 
wise provided in item 280 and except where routes are specifically pub- 
lished in the rate tariffs. 

Item 280 of said supplement No. 9 provides numerous exceptions to 
the application of the first or last gateway principle set forth in para- 
graphs ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ of item 275. The effect of these exceptions is to 
substitute the last gateway for the first gateway and the first gateway 
for the last gateway, as the case may be, in those instances in which 
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the gateway routing guide does not publish all routes which properly 
should be available from the first gateway on eastbound or northbound 
traffic and to the last gateway on westbound or southbound traffic. For 
example, the C. & N. W. Ry. is not a participating gateway carrier, 
but traffic from W. T. L. Territory to C. F. A. Territory may properly 
and does move via Milwaukee, Wis., C. & N. W., Chicago, IIl., thence 
routes of C. F. A. carriers published in the guide from the latter gate. 
way. An exception in item 280, page 3 of supplement No. 9 provides 
that on traffic so routed, the routes published in the guide from Chi- 
cago, Ill., will apply rather than the routes published therein from 
Milwaukee, Wis., routes from Milwaukee, Wis., being published only 
for account of participating across-Lake lines. . 

No suggestions had been received from the western lines, 
said the C. F. A. lines, and that they would be prepared to 
give consideration and to arrangement for the amendment of 
the items if they would have the effect of cancelling a route 
that might reasonably be available. 


Trans-Continental Line Action 


At the time the protest of the C. F. A. lines was made 
public, the Commission granted special permission No. 26314 
to L. E. Kipp, as agent for carriers participating in Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau tariffs, authority to amend, effec. 
tive September 28, on not less than five days’ notice, the 
second paragraph of item 9000 of T. C. F. B. East Bound tariff 
No. 3-R, L. E. Kipp’s I. C. C. No. 1506, MF-I. C. C. No. B-33, 
and similar items in other Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 
tariffs, and to publish non-application of items 275 and 280 
on traffic between Pacific Coast points and Official Territory. 
Agent Kipp gave the following justification for the request: 


Central Freight Association lines without the concurrence of Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau lines, have published items 275 and 280 in 
supplement No. 9 to Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 3958 with an effec- 
tive date of September 28, 1945. The effect of the publication in the 
C. F. A. tariff is to state, under certain circumstances, the interchange 
point between the western and eastern lines. The routing in the C. F. A, 
tariff is designed to show how traffic will move while in the possession 
of C. F. A. lines. As the tariff is presently constructed no attempt is 
made therein to specify interchange points with western lines and the 
effect of the items referred to will be to specify interchange points and 
as this has not been concurred in by Trans-Continental Freight Bureau 
lines they desire to correct the present reference to Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau tariffs to the C. F. A. routing tariff to exclude the 
application of items 275 and 280. 


GREAT NORTHERN REFINANCING 


In connection with a $75,000,000 general-mortgage gold 
bond issue for the Great Northern Railway approved by the 
Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 15014, Great Northern 
Railway Co. Bonds (see Traffic World, September 15), an 
estimated net saving of $23,600,163 would be effected, the divi- 
sion said. 


The estimated savings, said the division, were computed as 
follows: 


The interest on the bonds to be redeemed, January 1, 1946, to 
maturity, $91,760,130. Deduction of $62.855,773, representing interest 
on new bonds, January 1, 1946, to weighted average maturity date of 
the bonds to be redeemed, $59,677,649, duplicate interest on new bonds 
September 15, 1945, to January 1, 1946, $683,594, and on series E bonds, 
January 1, 1946, to July 1, 1947, $2,494,530, would indicate a reduction 
in interest for the period because of the proposed financing of $28.904- 
357. A net charge for premiums on bonds to be redeemed, $3,847,800, 
and discount on new bonds, $1,074,075, a total of $4,921,875, would 
reduce the savings to $23.982.482. The total expenses of the refinancing 
>» a ,319 would further reduce the savings.to $23,600,163, as above 
stated. 


The refinancing, under the successful bid of Halsey, 
Stuart and Co. and 118 associates, said the division, would re 
sult in a reduction of $11,956,000 in outstanding indebtedness, 
and further reductions in fixed charges were expected to result 
— the operation of the sinking-fund features of the proposed 

onds. 

In approving the issue, the division said the $75,000,000 of 
Great Northern’s general-mortgage gold bonds consisted of 
$37,500,000 of 3% per cent series N, and $37,500,000 of 3% pet 
cent, series O. 


CHINESE ENGINEERS ON I. C. RAILROAD 


Nine of a group of 140 Chinese railway engineers sent 10 
the United States to study American methods and techniques 
in railroading are in training on the Illinois Central Railroad. 
When their studies are completed, they will return to China 
to help rebuild the Chinese National Railways now being re: 
linquished by the Japanese. The men are studying railroad 
bridge engineering, communications and signaling, railway 
administration, locomotive repair, harbor facilities and railway 
terminals, and maintenance of way problems. 
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n lines, By a report and order in Finance No. 15028, Northern Pa- 
ared toll cific Railway Co. Bonds, the Commission, division 4, has granted 
nent off that railroad authority to issue $55,000,000 collateral-trust 4% 
A route§ per cent bonds, to be sold at 98 and accrued interest, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied, with other funds, to the redemption of 
$81,161,600 of refunding and improvement mortgage 6-per-cent 
bonds, series B. 
+ meal It also granted Northern Pacific authority to procure the 
26314 authentication: and delivery of, and to pledge as security for the 
Trane. collateral-trust bonds, $82,500,000 refunding and improvement 
eff mortgage 4-per-cent bonds, series E, due July 1, 2047. 
Cite The estimated saving to be effected by the proposed re- 
ice, the] gnancing to September 1, 1975, date of maturity of the col- 
> ae lateral-trust bonds, was $96,675,938, said the division. It con- 
Sevens tinued: 
and 280 This figure has been determined by deducting from $144,467,648 
rritory.§ interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum on $81,161,600 of outstand- 
est: ing bonds from January 1, 1946, to September 1, 1975, $38,197,500, the 
interest on $55,000,000 decreasing by $1,833,333.33 annually, at the rate 
of Trans.§ Of 4% per cent per annum from September 25, 1945, to September 1, 
1d 280 ing 1975, resulting in a gross saving of $106,270,148 in interest. From this 
an effec. 2mount has been deducted $9,594,210, the estimated expenses of the 
n in the§ transaction. These expenses consist of $8,116,160 premium on the series 
erchange| 5 bonds to be redeemed, $151,250 Federal issue taxes on the series E 
Cc. F, A} bonds and the collateral-trust bonds, $62,500 trustees’ charges in con- 
ossession} nection with the cancellation of the old bonds, series B, and the 
ttempt is authentication of the new bonds, $68,750 printing and engraving bonds, 
- and the} $9,000 printing temporary bonds, $30,000 printing circulars and other 
oints andj documents, $27,500 counsel fees, $20,250 fiscal agents fees for paying 
‘t Bureau§ bonds, $3,300 rental of signograph, $5,500 listing collateral-trust bonds 
yntinental@ On the New York Stock Exchange, $3,500 expense of an independent 
elude theg audit, and $1,100,000 discount on the sale of the collateral-trust bonds. 
On this basis the cash requirements of the transaction to be supplied 
from treasury funds will be $35,755,810, not including the semi-annual 
interest of $2,434,848 which will be payable on the series B bonds to 
be redeemed. The applicant’s mortgaged indebtedness will also be 
reduced $26,161,000, a substantial amount. 
ige gold 
e . J = 
oy it! Switching at Minnesota Transfer 
15), an The Commission, by Commissioner Barnard, by an order 
the div'f in I. and. S. No. 5319, Terminal Allowance at Minnesota 
Transfer, has postponed the effective date of the Commission’s 
puted asf order in that proceeding from September 17 to November 20, 
and the respondent carriers have petitioned the Commission 
for reconsideration and reargument before the entire Com- 
. se mission on the record as made, for modification of the decision, 
‘y date aig 2nd for postponement of the effective date of the order. 
ew bonds, In that proceeding, the Commission, division 3, found un- 
; E bonds, § lawful a proposal of nine rail carrier respondents, owners of 
reductio. § Minnesota Transfer Railway Co., to pay an allowance of $1.60 
f $28.90-§ a loaded car to Central Warehouse Co., an industrial real 
gg estate company at Minnesota Transfer, for the switching of 
ehnandel cars that would otherwise have to be performed by Minnesota 
as abov§ lransfer Railway (see Traffic World, Aug. 25, p. 482). 
The respondents said the decision was revolutionary and 
would cast doubt on the validity of all operating agreements 
Halsey} Of the same character which, they said, had explicit Commission 
vould re} @pproval. They said, also, that the report required a drastic 
‘btedness,{ Change in the business of Minnesota Transfer Railway “by 
to result} deciding an issue completely outside the case.” The only cars 
proposed involved, they said, were 17 cars of coal and two cars of gaso- 
line a year, yet one of the findings was that Minnesota Transfer 
100,000 of } Railway should comply with section 6 of the act by publishing 
sisted off rates for all the transportation services it performed. These 
yf 31% perf Services, they continued, included, among other things, the 
handling primarily in interchange between eastern and western 
carriers of 2,000 cars a day. 
The argument of the respondents was included under seven 
oO heads: That the respondents, as grantees or tenants of the 
rs sent to} Minnesota Transfer Railway reached the Central Warehouse 
echniques} Co.; that, since they did reach the warehouse company, they 
Railroad} were obliged to place cars for the loading and unloading of 
to China} the company’s shipments and were, therefore, proper parties 
being re-} to any tariff providing an allowance to the shipper for per- 
x railroad) forming that service; that respondents might lawfully employ 
, railway} the Transfer as their agent to perform switching services to 
id railway} and from the warehouse company and other industries at 








Minnesota Transfer; that section 6 did not require the filing 
of tariffs by Minnesota Transfer Railway covering purely 
agency services, even though in performing other services it 
acted as a common carrier; that’even if publication by Transfer 
of tariffs was desirable, it should not be ordered in this proceed- 
ing because (a) the issue was not involved and (b) the Transfer 
had not had the opportunity of meeting that issue nor of 
presenting either a complete picture of its activities or of the 
consequences of such an order; and that division 3 had ap- 
parently misunderstood the status of the Central Warehouse 
Co. and its relationship both to the Transfer and to its tenants 
and also the relationship of respondents to the tenants. 

On reconsideration, said the respondents, the Commission 
should sustain the allowance. 


Multiple Car Order Adjustments 


The Commission, division 2, has granted authority requesfed 
by railroads parties to Consolidated Freight Classification No. 
16 (Agent Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 29, Agent Greenly’s I. C. C. No. 60, 
Agent Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 92 and Agent Raasch’s I. C. C. 
No. 566) to make adjustments retroactive to July 3, 1943, on 
the basis of freight charges prescribed in amendment No. 8 to 
service eee No. 68 (see Traffic World, July 7, p. 21, and Aug. 
4, p. 304). 

The adjustment permitted is to apply on shipments as to 
which the cause of action accrued on or after July 3, 1943, when 
a part of the contents of a car was transferred to another car 
and both cars were forwarded. without other freight. It will be 
made on the basis of the rules established by the carriers Au- 
gust 18 under the service order amendment. 

The rules as established by the carriers were as follows: 


(1) On the original car assess and collect freight charges, origin to 
final destination in effect at time of shipment, based upon the actual 
weight of freight left in that car after the excess has been removed, 
but not less than the tariff minimum weight for such car; 

(2) On the car loaded with the excess freight assess and collect 
freight charges at the carload rate, applicable on the commodity as 
originally shipped, from transfer point to final destination in effect at 
time of original shipment, based on the actual weight of such excess 
freight subject to the following minima: 

(i) When the tariff minimum weight depends on the length of the 
car, 50 per cent of the minimum weight applicable to a car 40 feet 6 
inches in length; or 

(ii) When the tariff minimum weight depends on capacity of the 
car, 50 per cent of 80,000 pounds; or 

(iii) When the tariff minimum weight does not depend on the 
length or capacity of a car, 50 per cent of the minimum weight appli- 
cable to the shipment as originally billed. 

(3) But in no instance shall the charges be less than the charges 
which would have applied on the same shipment transported without 
transfer of the excess freight to another car. 


W. J. Kelley, who filed the petitions on behalf of the rail- 
roads, based the request on the fact that the amendment to the 
service order required that charges be based on its terms on 
shipments moving on and after July 15, at the same time deny- 
ing that basis for charges to shipments moved on and after 
February 14, 1942 (which date, by his second petition, he 
changed to July 3, 1943). He said that would not be reasonable 
“in the present emergency and under the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding the traffic herein described.” 


INTERMEDIATE POINT RULE 


I. and S. M-2485, Routing Restrictions—Colorado—Montana 
—Wyoming. By division 3. Discontinued. Proposed restriction 
in motor common carrier intermediate-points rule, resulting in 
nonapplication of commodity rates from and to points on cer- 
tain highways in Wyoming, and proposed cancellation of com- 
modity rates on flour, animal and poultry feeds, and sheep 
pellets, from Billings, Mont., to specified points in Wyoming, 
in so far as they apply over the lines of Burlington Transporta- 
tion Co., found not shown just and reasonable. Proposed sched- 
ules ordered cancelled by October 16, on not less than one 
day’s notice. By schedules filed to become effective Novem- 
ber 29, 1944, carriers parties to a tariff of Rocky Mountain 
Motor Tariff Bureau, Inc., proposed the aforementioned restric- 
tion and cancellation. On protest of Grimes Co., a manufac- 
turer of cotton and burlap bags against the first restriction, 
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and of the Director of Economic Stabilization and the Price 
Administrator against the second, operation of the schedules 
was suspended until June 29, and respondents postponed in- 
definitely the effective date of the schedules. As to the restric- 
tion in the intermediate-points rule, the report said application 
of th commodity rates depended solely on the provisions of the 
tariff rule and not on the manner in which the interested car- 
rier operated its vehicles over its authorized routes, that carrier 
having contended that the rule should be construed as meaning 
the route over which it physically conducted its operations. 
Unless the provisions of the rule governed, the report said, it 
would be impossible to determine accurately whether a rate 
was applicable by intermediate application, since the carrier’s 
schedule of operation was not a part of the tariff. As to the 
second restriction, the report said Burlington, by reason of the 
small volume of the traffic and an increased number of claims 
for damages in the past year, considered the traffic undesirable 
and the present commodity rates unremunerative. However, it 
said, Burlington acknowledged that it maintained other less- 
than-truckload commodity rates from Billings to several of the 
Wyoming points involved, that such rates were lower than 
the proposed rates, and that no change in those rates was 
proposed. It said that, while Burlington operated at a loss in 
1944, it had submitted no evidence of costs or revenues for any 
particular traffic, and added that it was not possible to deter- 
mine whether present rates on flour, animal and poultry feeds, 
and sheep pellets, had been noncompensatory. 


VALLEY & SILETZ CAPITALIZATION 


The Commission, division 4, by a report and order in Fi- 
nance No. 15030, Valley & Siletz Railroad Co. Stock, has ap- 
proved that railroad’s issuance of $640,000 capital stock, con- 
sisting of 10,000 shares of a par value of $64 each, to be ex- 
changed for an equal number of shares of a par value of $100 
each. 

The Valley & Siletz, having its principal place of business 
at Portland, Ore., asked authority to decrease and change its 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $640,000, and from 10,000 
shares, each of a par value of $100 a share, to 10,000 shares, 
each of a par value of $64 a share (see Traffic World, Sept. 1, 
p. 554). 


Railroad Abandonments 


Pacific Electric 


In Finance No. 14971, Pacific Electric Railway Co. Abandon- 
ment, the Commission, division 4, by a report and order has 
permitted abandonment by the P. E. of a line of railroad, 0.49 
mile in length, in the city of Santa Ana, Orange county, Calif. 


Somerset Coal Railway 


By a report and certificate in Finance No. 14973, Somerset 
Coal Railway Co. et al., Abandonment, the Commission, divi- 
sion 4, has permitted abandonment by that railway of a branch 
line approximately 0.93 mile in length in Somerset county, Pa., 
and abandonment of the line’s operation by the Western Mary- 
land Railway Co., lessee. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 
W-115, Chotin and Pharr, Inc., contract carrier application. Re- 
opened for reconsideration. Effective date of order of January 29, 
1944, postponed until further order of Commission. 
MC 31220, Sub. 4, Daniels Motor Freight Service, 
sion, eastern states. Reopened for reconsideration. 
MC 42487, Consolidated Freight Lines, Inc., common carrier ap- 


Ine., exten- 


plication. Report (27 M. C. C. 697) and order of January 17, 1941, 
modified by inserting after phrase ‘‘No local freight service’’ set 
forth under route 1 of Appendix A of report, words ‘‘(wherever 


used in any of the authority granted herein, the term ‘no local 
freight service’ prohibits applicant from transporting shipments as 
to which the entire transportation service performed by it would 
be between points covered by the limitation).’’ This order shall 
become effective October 30, unless prior thereto any party-in-interest 
shall show cause, if any there be, in a writing verified under oath, 
why report and order of January 17, 1941, should not be notified in 
manner described above. 

MC-C 498, Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc. et al. vs. 
Akron-Chicago Transportation Co., Inc., et al. Motion of defendants 
that allegations in complaint be made more definite and certain, 
overruled. 

Finance 14580, Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans R. R. et al., con- 
struction. Time within which Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans R. R. 
shall complete construction of line of railroad, as authorized in report 
and certificate of July 20, 1944, as extended, further extended to 
November 1. 

1. & S. 5139, Coal to Beloit, Wis., and Northern Illinois and No. 
28881, Bituminous coal rates within Illinois. Time for filing petitions 
for reconsideration extended to September 27. . 

1. & S. M-2514, Sugar, Baltimore, to Pa. points, M. E. Bobb. Re- 
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spondents under special permission having cancelled suspended sched- 
ules effective August 17, proceeding discontinued. 

MC-F 2752, Beverly C. Gibson et al., control; Gibson Lines, purchase 
and lease, W. J. Perry. Time within which order of August 15 shail 
remain in full force and effect and within which authority granted in 
report and order of August 15 may be exercised, extended to Novem- 
ber 15. 


Commission Motor Reports 


(An asterisk before the docket number means that the report will not 
be printed in full in the permanent series of motor carrier reports of the 
Commission. Mimeographed copies of such reports in full may be ob- 
tained by prompt application to the Commission.) 


*MC 9444, Sub. 4, Biloxi Transfer & Storage Co., Biloxi, 
Miss., extension, household goods. Certificate granted. House- 
hold goods, between Biloxi, Miss., and points in Miss. within 
25 miles of Biloxi, on the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in Tex., Ark., and Ga., over irregular routes. 

*MC 102608, Sub. 4, R. J. Hurst, Chicago, III. Certificate 
granted. General commodities, with exceptions, serving Kewanee 
and Princeton, Ill., as additional intermediate points in con- 
nection with regular-route operations between Keokuk, Ia., and 
Chicago, authorized in MC 102608, Sub. 3. 

*MC 61692, Sub. 1, Warner’s Motor Express, Red Lion, Pa. 
Application denied. New furniture, uncrated, from certain 
points in Pa. to certain points in Ill., Ind., Mich., O., W. Va., 
Va, D. C., Mad., N. J., N. Y¥., Mass., Conn, and. R. L, over 
irregular routes. 

*MC 46313, Sub. 1, Great Falls Transfer & Storage Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., common carrier. Certificate granted. House- 
hold goods between points in specified Mont. counties, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, points in Calif., Colo., Ida., Mont., 
Ore., U., Wash., and Wyo., over irregular routes, traversing 
Nev. for operating convenience only. 


MOTOR FINANCE CASES 

MC F-2660, Hugo B. Hammerslag et al.—Control; C. E. Kirksey 
Motor Freight, Inc.—Purchase—Myron D. Protetch, embracing No. 
MC F-2661, Myron D. Protetch—Purchase—C. E. Kirksey Motor Freight, 
Ine. (1) Purchase by C. E. Kirksey Motor Freight, Inc., of Lansing, 
Mich., of certain operating rights of Myron D. Protetch, doing business 
as Ohio Northern Truck Line, of Youngstown, O., and acquisition of 
control of said operating rights by Hugo B. Hammerslag, Helen L. 
Hammerslag, Louis W. Tinkham, and Crystal M. Tinkham, all of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., through said purchase, approved and authorized subject 
to condition. (2) Purchase by Myron D. Protetch, doing business as 
Ohio Northern Truck Line, of certain operating rights of C. E. Kirksey 
Motor Freight, Inc., approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC F-2899, Washington Motor Coach Co., Inc.—Issuance of Stock. 
Authority granted Washington Motor Coach Co., Inc., of Seattle, 
Wash., subject to condition, to issue 67,644-7/12 shares of common 
stock, of the par value of $10 each, in exchange for 13,528-11/12 shares 
of common stock outstanding, of the par value of $50 each. 

MC F-2757, Arthur D. Paxton—Purchase—Murray Dean Moore. Pur- 
chase by Arthur D. Paxton, doing business as Paxton Truck Company, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., of the operating rights of Murray Dean Moore, 
doing business as Moore Transportation Company, also of Los Angeles, 
approved and authorized, subject to condition. 

MC F-2765, R. H. Anderson et al.—Control; Clyde D. Duffee Motor 
Express, Inc.—Purchase—Henry F. Bockman. Purchase by Clyde D. 
Duffee Motor Express, Inc., Oil City, Pa., of the operating rights and 
certain property of Henry F. Bockman, doing business as Henry F. 
Bockman Trucking Service, also of Oil City, and acquisition of control 
of said operating rights and property of R. H. Anderson, Fred C. Zarr, 
R. S. Krug, and James Walker, of Oil City, Rouseville, Oil City, and 
Reno, Pa., respectively, through said purchase, approved and author- 
ized, subject to condition. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Report and orded in F. D. No. 15023, Gulf Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. Notes, granting authority to issue not exceeding $154,216 of 
promissory notes in evidence of the unpaid portion of the purchase 
price of two locomotives to be acquired under a lease agreement. 
Approved. 

Report and order in F. D. 15025, New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Trustee Notes, granting authority to issue at par not 
exceeding $1,421,500 of promissory notes in further evidence of the 
unpaid portion on the purchase price of certain equipment to be 
acquired under a conditional-sale agreement, approved. 


FREIGHT FORWARDER JOINT CONTRACTS 


Effective November 19, the Commission, division 1, has 
ordered freight forwarders to file with it a verified copy of 
each contract or agreement between forwarders for joint load- 
ing and for all terminal services and facilities. It also requires 
that all such agreements be in writing. 

The Commission said the filing of such contracts was nec- 
essary for the purpose administrating part IV of the interstate 
commerce act. The order was entitled “In the Matter of Filing 
Contracts by Freight Forwarders for Joint Loading and Ter- 
minal Services and Facilities.” 
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Rail-Water Controversy 


I. C. C. Grants W. S. A. Application to Operate in Coastal 
Trades—Authority Will Expire December 31— 
Railroads’ Contentions Not Sustained 


By SHIRLEY D. MAYERS 


The War Shipping Administration’s application for au- 
thority to operate until December 31, as a common and contract 
carrier by water, of passengers and commodities generally, be- 
tween all ports and points along the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, 
and Pacific coasts, has been approved by the Commission by a 
report and order in W-926, Sub. No. 1, TA, Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration (Coastwise and Intercoastal). 

At oral argument held before the Commission, September 
13, port and shipping interests backed the W. S. A. application_ 
and the Association of American Railroads opposed it (see 
Traffic World, Sept. 15, p. 695). 

“We find that there is an immediate and urgent need for 
the service proposed, and that there is no carrier between the 
points involved which is capable of meeting such need,” said the 
Commission. 

The Commission authorized the W. S. A. Administrator— 


To operate as a common or contract carrier by water by self-pro- 
pelled vessels in interstate and foreign commerce in the transportation 
of passengers and commodities generally through any person or persons 
defined in section 302(a) of the interstate commerce act who are au- 
thorized to operate as common or contract carriers by water in trans- 
portation subject to said act by self-propelled vessels by way of the 
Atlantic Ocean, Pacific Ocean, or Gulf of Mexico which are not exer- 
cising (1) the authority granted by a certificate or permit issued by 
this Commission; or (2) the authority provided by section 309(a) or 
(f) of said act by reason of an undetermined application for such au- 
thority having been seasonably filed by such person or persons or their 
predecessors, which person or persons are not now engaged in opera- 
tion because of conditions beyond their control, said person or persons 
to be employed as agent or agents in operation within the scope of 
their respective certificates, permits, or applications. 


Commissioner Atchison, concurring, said: 


I concur in the result, although it seems to me that the arrange- 
ment between the administrator (who is a common carrier by water 
subject to our jurisdiction) and the other carriers by water falls within 
the scope of Sec. 5(1) of the act, as being a pooling of revenues. It is 
a “common purse’’ arrangement, with the owner-carriers continuing to 
function as such, but passing over their revenues to the administrator 
in return for the use of certain ships and the guaranty of certain sums 
of compensation, in return. Compare Express Contract, 59 I. C. C. 518, 
522-3, where a somewhat analogous situation was considered. However, 
in view of the short time for which the arrangement is approved, and 
as the substantive and procedural essentials for approval of the ar- 
rangement treated as a pool have been met, I can concur in the result. 


Commissioners Miller, Patterson, and Johnson did not par- 
ticipate in disposition of the proceeding, said the Commission. 


Need for the Proposed Service 


The Commission said the cessation of war made it imme- 
diately necessary to resume the normal services of the com- 
panies that were suspended because of the war. Consequently, 
it continued, there was persuasive force to the W. S. A.’s con- 
tention with respect to the water-carrier services under con- 
sideration. 


“The vessels which the operating companies lost cannot be 
immediately replaced by purchase or by constructing other ves- 
sels,” said the Commission. “Under such an arrangement with 
the applicant as would here be implemented these companies 
measurably can meet the instant emergency pending the re- 
acquisition of adequate equipment.” 


With the cessation of hostilities, said the Commission, ques- 
tion had arisen concerning the disposition of vessels no longer 
required for war service. It said the problem was complicated 
by several factors. 

“A large number of vessels taken over from the domestic 
operators have been lost or seriously damaged,” continued the 
Commission. ‘Many of them are in foreign waters or are not 
immediately available because of continued military needs, 
diplomatic considerations, and other reasons. It is anticipated 
that the procedure for disposing of surplus vessels owned by 
hed United States will be provided through appropriate legis- 
ation.” 

It was because of these impediments to prompt restoration 
of coastwise and intercoastal service by former operators, said 
the Commission, that the W. S. A. sought temporary authority 
i its own name for the purpose of conducting the services 
through the former operators as its agents. 

In considering the question whether there was immediate 
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and urgent need for the proposed service, the Commission re- 
ferred to congressional policy “to promote, encourage, and de- 
velop water transportation, service, and facilities in connection 
with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and pre- 
serve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” 

It said the policy so announced repeatedly had been recog- 
nized and accorded weight by the Commission, and that concern 
for the maintenance of an adequate merchant marine was again 
expressed in the merchant marine act, 1936 and also in the 
transportation act, 1940, in connection with the national trans- 
portation policy. 


Railroads’ Position Discussed 


In its decision the Commission pointed out that the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, referred to as protestant for its 
members other than the Central of Georgia Railway, had 
“vigorously opposed” the W. S. A. application, contending (1) 
that the Commission was without authority to grant the ap- 
plication, (2) that the W. S. A. was not authorized to operate 
in coastwise or intercoastal service, (3) that the proposed op- 
eration would subject the rail carriers to unfair competition, 
and (4) that the application, on its face, failed to state a case 
for a grant of temporary authority. The Commission took up 
these contentions in the order stated and continued in its report 
as follows: 


Protestant’s challenge to our jurisdiction is two-fold. It states that 
we may not grant the ‘‘blanket authorization’’ requested but must con- 
fine it to specified points and territories. The fact, however, that a 
grant of operating authority may be broad in scope does not render it 
any the less one between specified territories. 

Protestant’s other argument in this connection is that as a pre- 
requisite to the issuance of temporary authority, we must find that 
there are no carriers—water, rail, motor, or other—capable of perform- 
ing the desired transportation between the points or within the territory. 
This contention is predicated upon the view that only the availability 
of some means of physical transportation should be considered by the 
Commission, and that no consideration may be given to the desirability, 
in the interest of the commercial and industrial development of the 
affected areas, of encouraging full use of all practical means of trans- 
portation. We do not think that this provision is subject to such a 
narrow interpretation. 


Importance of Service 


The dependency of ports and coastal areas upon the existence of 
water transportation is well known. The economy of such areas, to a 
large extent, is founded upon the availability of such transportation, 
without which a large part of their economy would not have been de- 
veloped, and with the discontinuance of which a large part of their 
normal economic activity will cease to exist. 

During the war, with the withdrawal of most coastwise and inter- 
coastal water service, the activities of these coastal areas were diverted, 
at least in part, to the furtherance of the war effort. The termination 
of hostilities makes imminent the disruption or cessation of many war 
activities. With the cessation of employment in war plants, bases, and 
the like it is necessary that there be a prompt restoration of peace-time 
business activity. A normal coastwise water transportation is indis- 
pensable to such reconversion in these areas. The national transporta- 
tion policy states that the end of regulation is the development, co- 
ordination, and preservation of a national transportation system 
‘tadequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the United States, .. .’’ 
It is our view that in determining whether there exists an immediate 
and urgent need for transportation and whether there is available 
carrier service capable of meeting that need, we are not limited merely 
to ascertaining if there are carriers who are physically capable of 
performing the service, but that we also may consider the economic 
needs of commerce and industry for a particular type of transportation 
service. We conclude that we have jurisdiction to determine the instant 
application. 

Status of U. S. A. 


Rail carriers contend further that, while applicant has broad au- 
thority to engage in water transportation, it is specifically precluded by 
the authority creating it from operating vessels in coastwise or inter- 
coastal transportation under the control of the Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. From this it follows, they assert, that appli- 
cant would have no right to exercise the authority requested even if it 
should be granted. Applicant contends that the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation is not authorized to operate in this trade although that agency 
has asserted the right to control the use of such tonnage when operated 
by applicant, and that applicant has in fact conducted substantial 
operations in coastwise trade. Contentions similar to those made by 
protestant have been advanced in proceedings under part II of the act. 
In Goods Roads Co., Inc., Contract Carrier Application, 10 M. C. C. 183, 
question was raised whether a corporation was empowered by its charter 
to engage in the operations for which a certificate or permit was sought. 
Division 5 there said: 

‘“‘We are not concerned with the matter of applicant’s corporate 
authority. The determination of whether or not operation by applicant 
under the permit here sought would be ultra vires is a matter over 
which we have no jurisdiction. Jaloff vs. Spokane, P. & S. Ry. Co., 
152 I.C.C. 758, 760.’’ 

Similarly it is unnecessary here to determine whether applicant, 
under the Executive Order creating it, may hold or exercise authority 
to operate in domestic commerce. 


Views on Unfair Competition 


Protestant’s apprehension that the proposed operations would con- 
stitute ‘unfair competition is based on its understanding that they would 
be conducted at the respective operator’s previously existing rates and 
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the assumption or belief that those rates are so low as to be noncom- 
pensatory. We may not assume that applicant will perform service at 
noncompensatory rates and it asserts, on the contrary, that it intends 
to charge rates which will be compensatory. In any event, the ques- 
tion before us for determination is whether there is such immediate 
and urgent need for the proposed service as to warrant issuance of the 
authority sought. The matter of the rates to be charged is not an issue 
in this proceeding. Becker Transp. Co., Contract Carrier Application, 
26 M. C. C. 487, 497. Until changed as provided by law, the existing 
tariffs and schedules of the respective water carriers now on file, shall 
continue to be observed. -Applicant’s counsel stated at the argument 
that this would be done if the application should be granted. Our order 
will so provide. 
Service and National Policy 


We turn now to the central question presented by the application, 
that is, whether there is an immediate and urgent need for the proposed 
service. In the consideration of this question it is appropriate pre- 
liminarily to review the Congressional declarations of policy in the 
light of which the application is to be determined. 

In the transportation act, 1920 (U. S. Code, Title 49, sec. 142) it 
was declared to be the policy of Congress— 

ss . to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, 
service, and facilities in connection with the commerce of the United 
States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation.”’ 

The policy so announced repeatedly has been recognized and ac- 
corded weight by this Commission. Concern for the maintenance of an 
adequate merchant marine was again expressed in the merchant marine 
act, 1936 (U. S. Code, Title 46, sec. 1101). A like view was indicated 
in the transportation act, 1940, wherein it was declared to be the na- 
tional transportation policy— 

.. . to provide for fair and impartial regulation of all modes of trans- 
portation subject to the provisions of this Act, so administered as to 
recognize and preserve the inherent advantages of each; ... all to the 
end of developing, coordinating, and preserving a national transportation 
system by water, highway, and rail, as well as by other means, 


adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the United States, of . 


the Postal Service, and of the national defense. 

The availability of water transportation has influenced the location 
of industries and contributed materially to their development. Certain 
commodities move freely only by such transportation, and the use of 
this transportation medium has enabled industries to reach markets 
which otherwise would be beyond their trade territory. As indicated 
above, coastwise and intercoastal shipping normally is an integral part 
of the national transportation system. The tonnage moved in this serv- 
ice before the war was substantial. Applicant urges that whenever a 
major transportation facility is forced to suspend for reasons such as 
those presented here, there immediately arises an urgent need for its 
resumption as soon as practicable. The cessation of the war makes it 
immediately necessary to resume the normal services of the companies 
which were suspended by reason of the war. Consequently, there is 
persuasive force to applicant’s contention with respect to the water 
earrier services under consideration. The vessels which the operating 
companies lost can not be immediately replaced by purchase or by 
constructing other vessels. Under such an arrangement with the appli- 
cant as would here be implemented these companies measurably can 
meet the instant emergency pending the reacquisition of adequate 
equipment. 


Must Observe “Regular Order” 
The Commission provided in its order: 


That in the exercise of the authority specified above, the Adminis- 
trator, War Shipping Administration, and said agents, respectively, 
shall comply with all applicable requirements of the interstate commerce 
act and the orders, ruies, and regulations of the Commission thereunder, 
and shall observe, until changed as provided by law, the existing tariffs 
and schedules of the respective agents now on file. 


WATER APPLICATIONS DENIED 


The Commission, division 4, has denied two applications 
for temporary authority to operate as common carriers by wa- 
ter, under section 311 (a) of the interstate commerce act, as 
agents of the War Shipping Administration. 

In W-895, Sub. No. 1 TA, Shepard Steamship Co. Tem- 
porary Authority Application, that company, with headquarters 
in New York, N. Y., asked the Commission for authority to 
operate between certain Atlantic coast ports, on the one hand, 
and certain Pacific coast ports, on the other. 

In W-434, Sub. No. 1, TA, Olympic Steamship Co., Inc. 
Temporary Authority Application, Olympic, of Seattle, Wash., 
requested authority to transport commodities generally south- 
bound from specified ports and points in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, to San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif. 

The division said the applicants had no vessels of their own 
and were not prepared to perform the proposed operations in 
their own names. The authority was sought, continued the divi- 
sion, rather to enable the applicants to perform such operations 
as agents of the W. S. A. The division said it had not been 
shown that the applicants had been authorized to file such ap- 
plications as agents for the W. S. A. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC REORGANIZATION 
By a supplemental order in Finance No. 9918, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. Reorganization, the Commission, division 4, 
has modified its report and order (see Traffic World, Aug. 25, 
p. 483) with respect to maximum allowance for compensation 
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and expense to Alexander & Green, counsel for the protective 
committee for holders of first-mortgage bonds of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co., river and gulf divisions, 
and for Bankers Trust Co., trustee of the mortgage, in connec- 
tion with the reorganization. 

The division modified its order to strike a provision fixing 
a maximum allowance of $10,000 for compensation for services 
rendered by Alexander & Green, and $284.21 for expenses in- 
curred. It substituted the sum of $6,666.66 as compensation, and 
$104.34 as expenses, a total of $6,771, for the firm as counsel for 
the protective committee, and $3,333.34 as compensation, and 
$179.87 as expenses, totaling $3,513.21 for the firm as counsel for 
Bankers Trust. 


Appropriate changes would be made in the appendix at- 
tached to its aforementioned report, said the division, to reflect 
the instant modifications and to show specifically as previous 
maximum allowances to Alexander & Green as counsel for 
Bankers Trust the sums of $10,000 for compensation, and $405 
as reimbursement of expenses, included in a footnote to the 
appendix. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 28093, Bruce’s Marble & Granite Works vs. S. A. L. et al. De- 
fendants ask Commission for vacation of order (235, I. C. C. 43). 

Finance 14345, Midland Valley R. R., abandonment. Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, ask for reopening and reconsideration of order of 
October 29, 1943. 

MC-F 2752, Beverly C. Gibson et al., control; Gibson Lines, pur- 
chase, and lease, W. J. Perry. Gibson Lines asks for reconsideration 
and modification of Appendix B attached to order entered August 15, 
and for extension of date within which applicants may consummate 
transaction proposed. 

MC-C 499, Sub. 1, Eastern Aircraft-Trenton Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. vs. Fred Olson and Son Motor Service Co. and Roadway 
Express, Inc. Roadway Express, Inc., defendant, asks Commission to 
require complainant to supply said defendant with more definite and 
certain particulars concerning transaction complained of. 

MC-F 2956, Moab Garage Co., purchase Joe A. King, Jr., dba 
Denver-Grand Junction Truck Line. Applicants ask for permission to 
amend application. 

FF-3, Mohegan International Corp., freight forwarder application. 
Applicant asks that expiration date of permit be extended from Decem- 
ber 31, to June 30, 1946. 

No. 28791, Intrastate rates, road aggregates in Georgia. 
Public Service Commission asks that proceeding be dismissed. 

No. 29035, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. De- 
fendants ask for further hearing, reargument, reconsideration and for 
postponement of effective date of order of July 7. 

1. & S. 5271, Liquefied petroleum gas in south and southwest. 
Southwestern and southern carriers ask for modification of report and 
order of July 31, so that 140% limitation will not apply to water- 
compelled rates on gasoline from points located in Shreveport-El Dorado 
group. 

W-446, James McWilliams Blue Line, Inc., common carrier applica- 
tion. Applicant asks for leave to file petition for. reconsideration of 
decision of June 24, 1943. 

Service Order 97. Guy A. Thompson, Trustee, Missouri Pacific R. R. 
asks for vacation of Service Order 97 authorizing M. P. to operate over 
tracks of La. & Ark. between Georgetown and Tioga, via Packton, La., 
as an emergency. 

No. 28888, Middle States Fuels, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration and reargument for purpose of modify- 
ing findings and order made in conformity with evidence of record. 


Georgia 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 15029, amended. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Co. 
amends its application to issue and sell $6,000,000 of general and refund- 
ing mortgage 2%, per cent bonds, series A, to record a change in the 
presidency of the company and to indicate the accepted bids of Mellon 
Securities Corporation, Blyth & Co. Inc., The First Boston Corporation, 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. The bonds will be dated September 1, and 
will be due September 1, 1922. 

Finance No. 15052, H. H. Holloway and Louisiana Midland Railway 
Co. ask authority to purchase from the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Co. (1) its line of railroad extending from Packton to Wildsville 
Junction, La., about 53.32 miles; and (2) all of its right, title and 
interest in and to its agreement for lease and trackage rights, dated 
December 31, 1944, providing for (a) lease and operation of the so-called 
Black River branch of the Missouri Pacific, extending from Wildsville 
Junction to Concordia Junction, La., and (b) operation under trackage 
rights over the line of the Missouri Pacific from Concordia Junction 
to Vidalia, La., including joint operation of tracks and terminals at 
Vidalia, and (3) all of its rights in an agreement for use of facilities 
in connection with ferry service between Vidalia and Natchez, Miss. 
H. H. Holloway, of Amite, La., joined in the application because, it 
said, he would own the majority of the capital stock of the Louisiana 
Midland, and now owned the majority of the stock of the West 
Feliciana Railway Co. 

Finance No. 15053, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. asks 
authority to assume obligation and liability in respect of promissory 
notes not to exceed $3,883,440, to further evidence indebtedness under 
conditional sa.e agreements for the purchase of 10 diesel passenger 
locomotives and 10 diesel freight locomotives, applicant to pay approx- 
imately 20 per cent of the purchase price of each locomotive on 


delivery. The application says applicant plans to acquire, in 1946, addi- 


tional diesel locomotives, streamline passenger equipment, and 1,550 
freight cars. The estimated cost of this equipment, including the 20 
diesel locomotives covered by the application, was estimated at $16,000,000, 
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of which the applicant said it expected to provide between 40 and 50 
per cent from its treasury cash. 

MC F-2971, Carolina Inter-City Coach Co., of Raleigh, N. C., asks 
authority to acquire control of Carolina Coach Co., and its wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, also of Raleigh. 

MC F-2972, Carolina Inter-City Coach Co., of Raleigh, N. C., asks 
authority to issue $1,500,000 of 4 per cent sinking fund debentures, 
due November 1, 1960, 10,000 shares of $50 par value 5 per cent cumula- 
tive convertible preferred capital stock, and 125,000 of $10 par value 
common capital stock, to provide funds for the purchase of all of the 
preferred and common stock of Carolina Coach Co. and 25,000 shares 
of such common stock and/or scrip certificates of fractional shares for 
the purpose of providing for the conversion rights of the holders of 
such preferred stock. 

Finance No. 14428, Supplemental. Saginaw Dock & Terminal Co. 
(organized 1941) asks authority to acquire all the properties of the 
Saginatv Dock & Terminal Co. (organized 1936), and Oglebay, Norton 
& Co., a managing agent for coal and iron ore mining companies and 
acting as agent to furnish certain supervisory services for the Columbia 
Transportation Co., files the supplemental application in accordance 
with the proposed report in the proceeding to be joined in the applica- 
tion. However, it submits that it should not be considered a carrier 
subject to the provisions of section 313 of the interstate commerce 
act relating to reports, accounts, etc., of carriers by water. 

Finance No. 15050, Joseph B. Fleming and Aaron Colnon, trustees 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., ask authority to 
issue promissory notes, in the amount of $5,200,000, payable from 
September 1, 1926, to September 1, 1955, to cover 80 per cent of the 
approximately $6,500,000 to be paid under a conditional sale agreement 
for the purchase of 8 diesel passenger locomotives, 4 diesel freight 
locomotives, 500 50-ton light-weight steel box cars, and 10 steam freight 
locomotives. The proposed notes, according to the application, will 
be issued directly to Rock Island Improvement Co., the original seller 
under the conditional sale agreement, or to the assignee theerof. 

Finance No. 15054, Bowdon Railroad & Transportation Co., of 
Bowdon, Ga., asks authority to purchase the properties of the former 
Bowdon Railway Co., operating between Bowdon and Bowdon Junction, 
Ga. The application said the applicant had been organized by the 
citizens of Bowdon for the purpose of acquiring the aforementioned 
properties at a receiver’s sale for $9,000. 

Finance No. 15055, Denver Union Stock Yards Co. asks authority 
to issue and assume liability in connection with Denver Union Stock 
Yard Co. first (closed) mortgage 3 per cent bonds, to be dated Decem- 
ber 1, maturing December 1, 1920, $1,230,000 of which will be exchanged 
for first mortgage 3% per cent bonds of the company now outstanding; 
not to exceed 12,000 shares of authorized but unissued common stock; 
and assumption of liability as guarantor of an issue of $400,000 first 
(closed) mortgage 3 per cent bonds of Ogden Union Stock Yards Co., 
to be dated December 1, and to mature December 1, 1960, the Ogden 
company being a wholly owned subsidiary of the applicant. 

Finance No. 15056, Ogden Union Stock Yards Co. asks authority to 
issue $400,000 of its first (closed) mortgage 3 per cent fifteen-year bonds, 
and to issue 500 shares of capitol stock, to be delivered to Denver 
Union Stock Yard Co. to reduce Ogden’s indebtedness to the parent 
company. 

Finance No. 15057, Texas & Pacific Railway Co. asks authority to 
issue and procure authentication of $6,000,000 of general and refund- 
ing mortgage bonds, series F, the bonds to bear interest at 5 per 
cent a year, to be held in its treasury in partial replacement of 
$6,730,000 of series D bonds now so held, but which applicant said it 
would surrender for cancellation on or before December 1. 

MC F-2973, Norwalk Truck Line Co., of Norwalk, O., asks authority 
to purchase certain operating rights, equipment, and property of the 
Norwalk Truck Line of Pa., of New Castle, Pa. 

MC F-2974, Columbia Terminal Co., Inc., of Indianapolis, Ind., asks 
authority to purchase certain operating rights and equipment of Otto 
Abshier, dba Otto Abshier Trucking Co., also of Indianapolis, and 
temporarily to operate. 

MC F-2975, Nu-Car Carriers, Inc., of Chester, Pa., asks authority 
to acquire control of Motor Freight Corporation, of Norfolk, Va. 

MC F-2976, Arthur W. Lee and George V. Eastes, dba Lee & Eastes, 
of Seattle, ‘Wash., ask authority to purchase certain operating rights 
and equipment of Motor Freight Terminals. 


Coal, Midwest to Gulf Ports 


Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Illinois, Indiana, and western Kentucky origins to New 
Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., Gulfport, Miss., and Pensacola, Fla., 
have been protested by the Price Administrator and Economic 
Stabilization Director in a petition to the Commission for sus- 
pension. 

Applying when used for export or when used for bunkerage 
purposes, the proposed increased rates, said the price admins- 
trator, were effective September 30, or October 1, and were 
contained in the following tariffs filed on behalf of the named 
railroads: Chicago & Eastern Illinois, I. C. C. No. 2, suppl- 
ments Nos. 59 and 62; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, I. C. C. No. 17, 
supplements Nos. 58 and 61; Illinois Central, I. C. C. No. E-1823, 
supplements Nos. 10 and 20; Missouri-Pacific, I. C. C. No. 
A-9487, supplements Nos. 68 and 69; and New York Central, 
I. C. C. No. 164, supplements Nos. 127 and 133. 

The administrator said that in its notice to his office the 


— Freight Association stated the carriers’ justification as 
OlLLOWS: 


Up until a few years ago, there was no need for southbound rates 
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from Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky origins to the Gulf ports 
for export or bunkerage, and none were in effect. 

About 15 years ago, to meet the ever-growing competition created 
by the increased conversion of tankers from coal-burning to oil-burning 
equipment, a special low rate on bituminous coal was established from 
western Kentucky and southern Illinois origins to New Orleans, La. 
This rate is now $2.16 per ton of 2,000 pounds. The purpose for which 
this low rate was established was not accomplished, and the rate 
should have been cancelled, but through inadvertence, this was never 
done, and it is still in effect. In view of increased costs the carriers 
concluded to revise the rates to be more in line with the out-of-pocket 
cost of handling the traffic, and the proposed adjustment will bring 
this about. ; 

In their desire to afford full cooperation and at the same time 
propose rates which would be as low as the exigencies of the situation 
would permit (such as costs, proper relationships, one group versus 
another, and other factors), the carriers concluded to establish the 
rates proposed in this adjustment, including the increasing of the low 


rate from western Kentucky and southern Illinois, to more nearly its 
proper level. 


The aforementioned present rate of $2.16 a ton, said the 
administrator, applied from southern Illinois, DuQuoin, and 
western Kentucky group points to New Orleans and Gulfport, 
To Mobile and Pensacola the present rate from these origins 
was $2.50 a ton, said he. The proposal, continued the adminis- 
trator, was to increase these rates to $2.85. He added: 


From Belleville, Ill., group points the present rates have been $2.31 
to New Orleans and $2.65 to Mobile and Pensacola, via the Illinois 
Central railroad; the proposed rates are $3.00 to all points. Via the 
G. M. & O. railroad the present rates from Belleville to New Orleans 
and Mobile are $2.16; the proposal is to increase these rates to $2.85. 


Winter Coal Exports to Europe 


The administrator said there were large movements of coal 
between the described origins and destinations, particularly for 
export to European nations recently at war, for the purpose of 
meeting the urgent needs for coal next winter, and it appeared 
the movement would continue. He said various government 
agencies were interested in the movement. The proposed in- 
creases of rates, continued the administrator, would increase 
the expenditures not only of the impoverished nations of Europe, 
but also of the United States. Government. He added: 


After having voluntarily established and maintained the present 
rates on coal over 15 years, it seems highly improper that the railroads 
should now desire to increase this rate at a time when a large propor- 
tion of the shipments will move under charges to be paid by the 
Federal Government. The fact that these rates have been in effect for 
a long period of time creates a presumption of reasonableness and 
justifies the conclusion that such rates were regarded by the railroads 
as compensatory. It would appear that the circumstance which now 
leads to increases is the opportunity to obtain additional revenues at 
the expense of the already overburdened taxpayers. 

The railroads have attempted to justify the increased rates upon 
the fact of increased costs of operation. While it is undoubtedly true 
that railroads have experienced increased expenses during recent years, 
that fact is also applicable to the entire operation of all railroads in 
the transportation of all commodities. Such an issue is more properly 
raised in a proceeding such as Ex Parte No. 148 in which the wartime 
freight-rate increases were suspended by the Commission upon a finding 
that because of increased revenues the carriers do not need increased 
rates. If railroads are now permitted to increase commodity rates for 
the purpose of increasing revenues which they do not need, certainly 
such action by the Commission would be contrary to section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act and inconsistent with executive order No. 
9599 (relating to stabilization of the national economy in the transition 
from war to peace, August 18, 1945, 10 F. R. 10155). 


SWITCHING AT MINNESOTA TRANSFER 


The Central Warehouse Co. has petitioned the Commission 
in I. and S. No. 5319 for reconsideration, suspension of its 
order, and for argument before the entire Commission on the 
present record. 

The warehouse company said it concurred in the argument 
of the respondent carriers, and went on to elaborate two fea- 
tures of the decision which, it said, merited special comment 
by it. Its first concern, it said, was that the result of the deci- 
sion, “and by the determination of division 3 of an issue not 
involved in this proceeding, even collaterally, the obiter dictum 
conclusion that the Minnesota Transfer Railway must publish 
tariffs for all its transportation services, the Central Warehouse 
Co. and all shippers located at Minnesota Transfer wil] be 
obliged to pay switching charges on line haul business; whereas 
previously, and for 62 years, by reason of their advantageous 
location on the rails of nine line haul carriers, switching charges 
were not assessed.” 

The second concern it expressed was that it might be forced 
to dispose of its electric locomotive and its equipment at a con- 
siderable loss to itself, and that Minnesota Transfer might be 
forced to switch cars on the tracks previously served by the 
warehouse company’s locomotive, at a cost of more than $16,000 
a year greater than the amount the contract required it to pay 
the warehouse company for the same service. The decision 
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would also result, it said, “in the switching crew employed by 
Central Warehouse Co. for many years being without employ- 
ment—all in the name of ‘efficient and economical manage- 
ment’.”’ 


Suspended Tariffs 


(Designation of a tariff below does not mean that all schedules in it 
have been suspended by the Commission. Suspension orders contain 
many schedules not reproduced here. Details of such orders are pub- 
lished in The Daily Traffic World and Bulletin and The Traffic Bulletin.) 


I. and S. M-2581 suspended from September 20 until April 
20 certain schedules published in supplement 5 to tariff MF- 
I. C. C. No. 360 of the Southern Motor Carriers’ Rate Confer- 
ence, agent, Atlanta, Ga. The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel intermediate points rules, applicable in connection with 
commodity rates on textile products from and to points in the 
south. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Weight 


Railroad defendants have filed a brief in No. 29179, Mon- 
tana-Dakota Utilities Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co. et al., involving a complaint that rates on liquefied 
petroleum gas from origins in Oklahoma and Texas, to Crooks- 
ton, Minn., and Valley City, N. D., based on an estimated 
weight of 6.6 pounds a gallon, were unreasonable. The com- 
plainant asked reparation of $8,000. 

The brief sets forth the defense of the railroads that will 
probably be advanced in a number of similar complaint cases 
filed by municipalities in Minnesota and North Dakota since the 
instant complaint was filed in August, 1944. 

The railroads contend that the 6.6-pound estimated weight 
should be permitted to stand because, they said, it was agreed 
upon between the carriers, shippers, and receivers a number of 
years ago for application on all of the commodities in the re- 
fined oil list, some of which weighed less, and some more, than 
6.6 pounds a gallon. 


“If one particular commodity is taken out of such list for 
the purpose of assessing charges based on an estimated weight 
which will not nearly approximate the actual weight of a par- 
ticular commodity then it would be but fair that the entire re- 
fined oil list should be revised so as to reflect more nearly the 
actual weight of the various commodities included in such list. 
To show how ridiculous such a program would be we refer the 
Commission to the fact that tank carloads of helium gas which 
move in volume from origins in the southwest actually weigh 
less when they are loaded than when the tank is empty. Should 
it be said that shippers should be compensated by the railroads 
for lightening the tank car in transporting helium gas? The 
very question proves the ridiculousness of the suggestion that 
one commodity should be separated from the refined oil list for 
special consideration as to the estimated weight to be used in 
assessing charges on such commodity.” 


The railroads further argued that, in view of the history of 
rates on petroleum products from the midcontinent field to 
Western Trunk Line Territory, set forth in detail in Petroleum 
Rail Shippers Assn. vs. Alton & S. R. et al., 243 I. C. C. 589, in 
which the Commission required reductions below the level pre- 
scribed in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 421; 132 
I. C. C. 103; 139 I. C. C. 605, the rates under attack were far 
below reasonable maximum rates. This, they said, was proved 
by the fact that rates from the midcontinent field to W. T. L. 
territory were a lesser percentage of the first-class rates appli- 
cable from and to points in the respective territories than were 
refined oil rates from the Midcontinent field to destinations in 
the south or to Official Territory. In addition, they said cost of 
operations had increased substantially since the decision in 
Petroleum Rail Shippers case, supra. 


The railroads said the Commission should find that: 


1. The rates under attack are less than reasonable maximum rates. 

2. Rates on liquefied petroleum gas from the midcontinent field to 
the entire Western Trunk Line Territory are less than reasonable 
maximum rates. 

3. Rates to the destinations here involved, which have been estab- 
lished in relation to rates to other points in the immediate territory, 
are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

4. The estimated weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon on liquefied 
petroleum gas is used in determining charges on many other refined 
petroleum products, some of which commodities weigh less and some 
more than liquefied petroleum gas. 

5. Such estimated weight is not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

6. In the transportation of liquefied petroleum gas exceptionally 
heavy equipment is necessary, resulting in the net revenue to the 
carriers being less than that on gasoline. Therefore, the rates and 
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estimated weights on liquefied petroleum gas are not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

7. The rates on refined petroleum products now applicable on 
liquefied petroleum gas were prescribed in view of pipe line and 
water competition and are not reasonable maximum rates. 

8. Due to the high volatility of liquefied petroleum gas the trans- 
portation of such commodity is more hazardous than is the transporta- 
tion of gasoline and other refined oil products. 

9. Due to the potential danger in transporting liquefied petroleum 
gas the rates on such commodity might well be higher than those on 
gasoline and other refined oil products. 

10. The rates under attack from specific points in the midcontinent 
field to Crookston, Minn., and Valley City, N. D., and the estimated 
weight in connection therewith are not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. The complaint should be dismissed. 


The railroads observed that the complaints were based on 
the fact that the Commission had found reasonable an estimated 
weight of 4.7 pounds a gallon in Green’s Fuel, Inc., vs. Atlanta 
& St. A. B. Ry. Co., 255 I. C. C. 561. They said that “apparently 
the only purpose of the attack on the estimated weight of 
liquefied petroleum gas is the desire of complainant to obtain 
reduced charges.” 


If the Commission required rates to be reduced to the two 
points involved in the instant complaint, said the defendants, in 
view of the fact that the Commission had provided destination 
and origin relationships in previous cases involved rates from 
midcontinent field to W. T. L. territory, “such reductions will 
necessarily spread so as to include all origins in the midconti- 
nent area and all destinations in Western Trunk Line Territory.” 

Much space was given to the low basis of rates prescribed 
because of pipe line and water competition, and examples given 
of low rates to the south and from southwestern origins to the 
destinations involved, the latter being cited as averaging but 
15.8 per cent of the southwestern first class scale. The carriers 
said that “certainly any rates that are a lower percentage of 
first class than minimum rates as prescribed by the Commission, 
cannot be considered as unreasonable or otherwise unlawful.” 
At one point they said the complainant claimed rates equal to 
but 57.7 per cent of “the depressed rates” prescribed in the 
Midcontinent case, supra, adding that in many instances earn- 
ings on liquefied petroleum gas, based.on an estimated weight 
of 4.7 pounds a gallon, would approach revenue lower than 10 
cents a loaded car mile. 


“To transport liquefied petroleum gas the carriers are re- 
quired to perform more service per car than is required to trans- 
port gasoline, fuel oil, sulphuric acid and asphalt,” said the 
railroads. “This is because the tank cars required to transport 
liquefied petroleum gas are much heavier due to the high vola- 
tility of liquefied petroleum gas, therefore, the shell of the tank 
car must be substantially heavier than that needed for the 
transportation of gasoline and the other commodities .. .” 

In discussing the hazards of transporting the product, the 
carriers referred to ‘the terrific explosion at Cleveland, O., in 
1944,” among others, all of which, they said, indicated the dan- 
ger in transporting liquefied petroleum gas, adding that “cer- 
tainly it is not necessary for a serious accident in the nature of 
an explosion to occur in the transportation of such commodity 
by rail before the Commission will give consideration to the 
fact that the transportation of liquefied petroleum gas is more 
hazardous than that of gasoline.” 


FEDERAL BARGE COMPLAINT 


The Commodity Credit Corporation has petitioned the 
Commission to postpone from November 8 to December 31 
its order in No. 29078, Inland Waterways Corporation, Operat- 
ing the Federal Barge Lines, vs. Southern Railway Co. et al., 
in which the Commission ordered the railroads to provide like 
transit in connection with joint barge-rail transportation of 
sugar as was in effect in connection with all-rail rates (see 
Traffic World, Aug. 11, p. 359). 

The government corporation said the arrangements ob- 
jected to had been established originally at the request of the 
government, as a wartime emergency measure, and that the 
emergency in respect to the supply and distribution of sugar 
still persisted and was expected to continue in existence for 
several months. Cancellation of the transit arrangements, it 
said,. would throw a great financial burden on the taxpayers. 

It observed that the tariff provisions contained in the now 
condemned transit and arrangements had been extended from 
time to time by the defendants at the government’s request, 
and that, unless sooner cancelled, changed or extended, would 
expire on December 31. 

The extension would work little or no hardship on the 
complainants, said the corporation, since they were interested 
in the outcome of the case as a “matter of principle” only and 
would lose no significant amount of traffic by the postponement. 
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Proposed Reports 


Asphalt 


Fourth Section Application No. 20266, Asphalt from El 
Dorado, Kan. By Examiner W. H. Smith. Recommended that 
the Commission deny application of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co. (Guy A. Thompson, trustee) for authority to establish 
and maintain rates a 100 pounds on asphalt, in carloads, from 
El Dorado, Kan., to points in Kansas on that railroad’s northern 
Kansas division, Rody Spur, and stations west thereof, by way 
of Kansas City, Mo., without observing the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4 of the interstate commerce act. In view 
of the extreme circuity of the applicant’s route and on other 
detailed facts of record, said the examiner, the Commission 
should find that sufficient justification for the relief prayed had 
not been presented. Relief was authorized temporarily by 
Fourth Section Order No. 14939, as supplemented, said the 
examiner. E] Dorado, he said, was a common point in south 
central Kansas, served by the M. P. and the Santa Fe railroads, 
and the applicant desired to apply to the described destinations, 
over its single-line interstate route from El Dorado, rates the 
same as those contemporaneously in effect on like traffic over 
competing intrastate routes. At the hearing, said the examiner, 
it developed that from El Dorado over the single-line route of 
the Santa Fe to Concordia, Kan., the time in transit was 15 
hours and 30 minutes as contrasted with 35 hours and 40 min- 
utes over the M. P.’s single-line route. By way of the Santa Fe 
to Concordia and the M. P. beyond to Edmond, Kan., the time 
in transit was 46 hours and 30 minutes and, by way of the 
M. P. direct, 47 hours and 10 minutes, continued the examiner, 
adding that to other representative stations on the northern 
Kansas division also, such as Washington, Clyde, and Osborne, 
Kan., the time in transit over the Santa Fe to Concordia and 
the M. P. beyond was less than by way of the M. P.’s single- 
line route. 

Hides, Pelts, and Skins 


I, and S. M-2506, Hides, Pelts, Skins—Between New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts. By Examiner Samuel Badian. 
Recommended that the Commission dismiss the proceeding; that 
it cancel proposed schedules filed by four motor common-carrier 
respondents, members of New England Motor Rate Bureau, 
Inc., on green, green-salted, or pickled hides, pelts and skins, 
in less than truckloads and truckloads, between certain points 
in New York and New Jersey, on the one hand, and specified 
points in Massachusetts, on the other; and that it find the pro- 
posed increased rates not shown just and reasonable. On pro- 
tests of the Price Administrator and the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, said the examiner, operation of the proposed 
schedules was suspended until October 1. The present commod- 
ity rates of the respondents, he said, were contained in individ- 
ual tariffs, and the described commodities, in bundles, had a 
density that generally ranged from 35 to 45 pounds a cubic 
foot. The value fluctuated considerably, continued the exam- 
iner, and, within the experience of one witness over a period of 
years, ranged from 3 to 38 cents a pound. If the proposed can- 
cellation were approved, said the examiner, class rates would 
apply. Under the provisions of section 216(g) of the interstate 
commerce act, said the examiner, the burden was on the re- 
spondents to establish that the proposed changed rates were 
just and reasonable. He said the preponderance of the traffic 
under consideration moved in truckloads from the New York 
City area at commodity rates and that there was some sugges- 
tion of record that the volume of traffic from that area had 
been reduced somewhat because of war and labor conditions 
that had affected the number of water shipments arriving 
there. On the whole, continued the examiner, the evidence dis- 
closed a fairly substantial truckload movement to some of the 
destinations involved in the instant proceeding. Volume of traf- 
fic was, however, he said, but one factor, among others, con- 
trolling the establishment or maintenance of commodity rates. 
Nor was diminished competition caused by wartime transporta- 
tion conditions a valid reason for canceling commodity rates, 
said the examiner. Citing I. and S. M-2446, Delaware. and 
Maryland to_Trunk Line Territory—Increased Rates, decided 
February 3, the examiner said that where increases in rates as 
high as 114 per cent were proposed, the standards prescribed 
In the act must be met as a condition precedent to their ap- 
proval. He said the respondents had failed to submit any cost 
data in support of the proposal, and that, viewing the evidence 
as a whole, it was concluded that the respondents failed to 
show that the proposed changed rates were just and reasonable. 


REVOCATION PROCEEDING DISMISSAL 
Examiner Carmine Garofalo, in a proposed report in MC 
C-485, R. E. Blickenstaff—Revocation of Certificate, has recom- 
mended that the Commission find the respondent to be in com- 
pliance with the requirements of section 216(b) of the interstate 
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commerce act, and other applicable requirements of the act, and 
of the Commission’s rules and regulations, and that the pro- 
ceeding be discontinued. 

The report said the proceeding was an investigation under 
section 212(a) of the act into the operations of the respondent, 
doing business as Ideal Truck Line, of Norton, Kan., and that 
the records of the Commission had indicated that the respondent 
was not in compliance with the requirements of section 216(b) 
and had failed to observe the regulations in tariffs to which he 
was a party governing the remittance of funds collected by him, 
together with other requirements of the act and the Commis- 


. sion’s rules. 


The report related that the respondent had entered a plea 
of guilty to an information filed against him in the federal 
court in the first district of Kansas on February 8, and had 
been. fined $100 on each of three counts. It said an investigation 
of his records in May disclosed that he was in compliance in 
connection with various matters complained of earlier, and that, 
although at one time he had failed to comply with certain pro- 
visions of the act, he was now operating in full compliance with 
the act and the Commission’s rules and regulations. 


Motor Minimum Rate Increase 


In a proposed report in I. and S. M-2240, Minimum Charges 
in Central Territory, embracing also I. and S. M-2436, Minimum 
Charges per Shipment in East, and I. and S. M-2450, Continen- 
tal Transportation Lines, Inc.—Minimum Charges, Examiners 
Croft and Kassel have recommended that the involved sched- 
ules be found unlawful, that the Commission order cancellation 
of the schedules to the extent they have not been canceled, and 
discontinue the proceedings. 

The examiners recommended that the Commission reaffirm 
its findings in the prior report, 43 I. C. C. 145, that the pro- 
posed minimum charges would not be just and reasonable (see 
Traffic World, March 4, 1944, p. 571). 

This finding should be made, however, said the examiners, 
without prejudice to the filing by the respondent motor and 
water common carriers of new schedules, providing that the 
minimum charge for a single shipment from one consignor to 
one consignee on one bill of lading should be, (1) the charge 
for 100 pounds at the applicable class or commodity rate where 
the applicable rate was less than the first-class rate, or (2) the 
charge for 100 pounds at the first-class rate where the first- 
class rate or a class or commodity rate higher than first class 
was applicable; but in no case less than $1.05. 

In I. and S. M-2436 and I. and S. M-2450, continued the 
examiners, the Commission should find that the proposed min- 
imum charges would not be just and reasonable, without prej- 
udice, however, to the filing by the respondents of new sched- 
ules increasing their present stated minimum charges per ship- 
ment where they were now lower than the basis indicated in 
the findings in the title proceeding. 


Motor Proposed Reports 


(Recommended orders in proposed motor reports, at expiration of 20 
days from date of service of reports (unless otherwise stated), become 
effective unless exceptions have been filed within the 20-day period or 
exceptions have been seasonably filed by other parties, or the order has 
been stayed or postponed by the Commission. State in which applicant 
has home office is shown in “black face” type, with name of town or 
sity following.) 


Florida (Orlando)—-MC 104740, Sub. 1, J. A. Russell, em- 
bracing MC 104740, Sub. 2, J. A. Russell, Contract Carrier 
Application. Denial of permit proposed. Box liners, basket 
liners, fringe and fibre board slats, over irregular routes, from 
Biglerville, Pa., to Orlando, Fla., and points within 100 miles 
of Orlando, traversing Md., D. C., Va., N. C., S. C., and Ga., 
for operating convenience, in MC 104740, Sub. 1; open mesh 
fruit and vegetable bags, from Richmond, Va., to Orlando, Fla., 
and points within 100 miles of Orlando, traversing N. C., S. C., 
and Ga., for operating convenience, in MC 104740, Sub. 2. The 
examiner said applicants use of equipment owned by others 
was not a contract carrier operation. 

Kentucky (Mt. Sterling)—-MC 102624, Sub. 5, Ivan Ballard 
Conyers. Permit proposed. Eggs, from Lexington, Ky., to Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; and empty egg shipping containers, from Nash- 
ville to Lexington. 

Kansas (Sabetha)—MC 94963, Sub. 1, George R. T. Roberts. 
Denial of permit proposed. Butter and eggs, from Sabetha, 
Kan., to Philadelphia, Pa., over irregular routes. 

Ilinois (Clay City)—MC 89600, Sub. 2, W. W. Toler. Denial 
of certificate proposed. Machinery, materials, supplies and 
equipment, incidental to or used in the construction, develop- 
ment, operation and maintenance of facilities for the discovery, 
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development, and production. of natural gas and petroleum; 
machinery, materials, supplies and equipment incidental to 
or used in the construction, operation and maintenance of 
natural gas and petroleum refineries, and heavy machinery 
and heavy or cumbersome commodities requiring the use of 
special equipment, and machine parts, between points in Colo., 
Ida., Mont., U., and Wyo., over irregular routes. Recommended 
that the Commission on its motion give consideration to issu- 
ance of temporary authority to expire December 31 for com- 
mon carriage of machinery, materials, supplies and equipment 
incidental to or used in the construction, development, opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilities for the discovery, develop- 
ment, and production of natural gas and petroleum, between 
Craig, Colo., and oil-well locations at Wilson Creek, over 
irregular routes. 

California (Los Angeles)—-MC 75482, Sub. 5, M. E. Van 
Sant. Certificate proposed. Household goods, (1) between 
points in Calif., on the one hand, and, on the other, points in 
Ind., Neb., and O., those in the lower peninsula of Mich., 
except as otherwise authorized, through Colo., Nev., U., and 
Wyo., for operating convenience only; and (2) through Colo., 
Nev., U., and Wyo., for operating convenience only, in con- 
nection with applicant’s presently authorized operations between 
points in Ariz., Ark., Calif., Ill., Ia.. Kan., La., Mo., N. M., 
Okla., and Tex. 

Texas (San Antonio)—-MC 44051, Sub. 1, Black & White 
Garage Co., Inc. Permit proposed. Explosives and blasting 
supplies, from Carl Junction, Mo., to points in a described 
Texas area, over irregular routes, through Kan. and Okla., 
for operating convenience only. 

Massachusetts (Fall River)—-MC 30173, Gamache Trucking 
Co., Inc. Certificate proposed, on finding that applicant is a 
common carrier. General commodities, with exceptions (1) 
between Fall River, Mass., and points within 15 miles thereof, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Conn., (2) between 
Providence, R. I., and points in R. I. within 15 miles thereof, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, points in Conn., and points 
in a described area of Mass., (3) between New York, N. Y., 
and points in the New York commercial zone, Newark, N. J., 
and N. J. points within 20 miles thereof, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and points in the Philadelphia commercial zone, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in R. I., and points in a described 
area of Mass.; alcoholic beverages, from Utica, N. Y., to 
points in R. I. and points in a described area in Mass., to Utica; 
and empty alcoholic beverage containers, from points in R. I. 
and the aforementioned area in Mass., to Utica. 

Michigan (Grand Rapids)—-MC 18176, Sub. 72, Creston 
Transfer Co. Certificate proposed. Specified commodities, be- 
tween points in Ill., Ind., Mich., Mo., and O., over irregular 
routes. 

California (Eureka)—MC 10221, Sub. 2, Annie McGaraghan. 
Certificate proposed. Logging, mining, building and road con- 
struction machinery, equipment and supplies; dangerous ex- 
plosives and blasting supplies; heavy machinery, structural 
steel, and equipment, materials, and supplies used in the con- 
struction and maintenance of telephone and electric power lines 
and stations; and lumber, between all points in Humboldt, Trin- 
ity, and Del Norte counties, Calif., and described portions of 
Siskiyou county, Calif., and Curry county, Ore., over irregular 
routes, subject to provision that only one operating right is 
granted covering duplications of presently authorized operations. 

Virginia (Arlington)—MC 68167, Sub. 12, (Corrected) 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co., Inc. Certificate 
proposed. Passengers and their baggage, and newspapers in 
the same vehicle with passengers, over regular routes (a), be- 
tween junction Glebe Road and Old Dominion Drive, Arlington 
county, Va., and McLean, Fairvas county, Va., via a specified 

route; and (b) between junction Maryland Avenue and North 
Rockingham St. and junction Little Falls Road and Va. high- 
way 120 via North Rockingham St. and Little Falls Road, and 
return over the same route, serving all intermediate points. 


A. B. C. FORWARDER CHANGES 


Arthur J. Brown, doing business as A. B. C. Freight For- 
warding and Chicago Clipper Service, of New York, N. Y., has 
asked authority in FF-38, Sub. 1, to extend and change his 
operations. The change, according to the application refers to 
the inclusion of common carriers by air, whose facilities A. B. C. 
desires to use, in addition to the facilities of railorads and 
motor carriers. 

The application asks authority to forward general com- 
modities between points in Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, and points in 
those states. 

The application says the applicant’s operations on and 
since May 16, 1942, consisted of handling general freight of all 
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descriptions with certain published exceptions between all 
points in the New York metropolitan area, including points in 
the five boroughs of New York City, Westchester county, Nas- 
sau county, and also points in New Jersey and all points in 
Greater Chicago, Ill., and suburban areas, including points in 
the state of Indiana, and the extended territories requested in 
the instant application. 


Lecrone-Benedict Rights 


Charging the applicant with operating in violation of the 
interstate commerce act, and with having failed to meet the 
burden of proof, protestants in MC 3602, Sub. 16, Lecrone- 
Benedict Ways, Inc., have asked the Commission to deny the 
application for authority to extend operations as a common 
carrier of general commodities between specified points in 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York, over 
regular routes. One of the protesting groups averred that “ap- 
plicant is insolvent, and is thereby disqualified,” while another, 
saying the applicant had failed to file a financial statement, said 
“the only conclusion we can come to is that it would be ashamed 
to put it into evidence.” 

The protestants agreed in asserting that the applicant was 
attempting to obtain the involved rights on the basis of war- 
time traffic, and contended that there was adequate service in 
the involved territory to take care of postwar traffic. Certain 
protestants asserted that empty equipment had been a feature 
of pre-war operations. 

The applicant, after a lengthy summary of the testimony 
offered at hearings in the proceeding, said the record clearly 
established that it was fit, willing and able to perform the pro- 
posed service. It said that, because of the attitude of counsel 
for certain protestants, its showing with respect to this phase 
of its case was much stronger than was usual in similar cases, 
“and established beyond any conceivable doubt that applicant 
is very fit, willing and able to continue performing the proposed 
service in the very satisfactory manner in which it has per- 
formed such in the past.” 

It argued that it had proved the need for continuation of 
its service by overwhelming shipper testimony and by showing 
that “its past and present operations have been such that they 
are now an essential part of the transportation system in the 
territory involved, and that shippers desire that applicant’s 
present transportation facilities be not disturbed.” 

The applicant said the hope expressed by the protestants, 
that they would be able to give adequate service after the 
present emergency period had passed was “indeed a dismal one 
in view of the inadequate service rendered by such protestants 
prior to the present emergency period and the manner in which 
they have disregarded their obligations as common carriers,” 
continuing to charge the protestants with having found means 
to refuse traffic they considered undesirable. 

Transamerican Freight Lines, Inc., and the Cleveland & 
Chicago Motor Express Co., said the question arose as to how 
the applicant got started in the territory, adding that the an- 
swer was “very simple,” and continuing in part: 

“When John Bridge left Interstate, he started to build up 
a company to compete with it, and that company was Lecrone, 
the applicant in this case. 

“Finding the territory more or less restricted, he took over 
certain alleged, but undetermined, ‘rights’ of two other com- 
panies, Great Central and Sewell, which would give him some 
‘color of authority’ to tap the territory involved here. 

“He thereupon set out to get as much business as he could 
before the blow fell in the ‘grandfather’ cases of said carriers, 
and he has truly worked fast—but ten years too late. 

“There is no secret formula by which he worked; he simply 
took advantage of a wartime condition to spread out while 
conditions were tough, in the hope he could get by on a ‘past 
performance showing’ in the instant case.” 


“In the meantime, Bridge sat on the outside—and still sits 
there—protecting his investment by a weird set of pseudo cor- 
porations, waiting for the outcome. As a result, Lecrone is in a 
hopelessly bankrupt condition, and ready to fold at any time 
he said, ‘I’ve had enough’—all without danger to his invest- 
ment, of course. 


“There is no mystery, either, about the way he got a start 
in this territory. First, he riddled Interstate’s organization by 
taking its key men and owner-operators, and second, he con- 
centrated on the involved operations at the expense of the 
legitimate operations, in order to stir up support for the hearing 
just held.” 


Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Highway, Inc., and Mo- 
tor Express, Inc., mainly interested in routes claimed by Le- 
crone and competitive with their routes, said they were “still 
at a loss” to understand how and under what authority the 
applicant was operating between Pittsburgh and Buffalo. A 
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witness for the applicant, they said, had stated that the appli- 
cant was so operating “under advice of counsel,’ and the pro- 
testants added that “counsel for applicant stated in the record 
that the applicant had irregular operating authorities in and 
about Pittsburgh and that these irregular routes were used for 
the operation into Buffalo.” 

They asked how an irregular operation could be used to 
conduct a regular route operation. 

Other protestants filing briefs were Bloomington, Bedford 
& Indianapolis Motor Freight, Inc., and, jointly, All-States 
Freight, Inc.; C. A. B. Y. Transportation Co.; Cleveland-Pitts- 
burgh Freight Line, Inc.; Continental Transportation Lines, 
Inc.; Steely Trucking Co.; Western Express Co.; and Wilson 
Motor Lines, Inc. 


Class Rate Decision Developments 


In urging the official, southern, and western territory car- 
riers to “proceed more promptly with the task in hand” in 
connection with formulation of a uniform classification (see 
Traffic World, September 15), Chairman Rogers, of the Com- 
mission, in Nos. 28300 and 28310, Class Rate Investigation, 
1939, and Consolidated Freight Classification, has referred to 
a letter from Thomas P. Healy, Frank Gwathmey, and Wal- 
lace T. Hughes, of counsel for the railroads in the three terri- 
tories, advising the Commission of the progress made. 

Messrs. Healy, Gwathmey, and Hughes, in their letter, 
said: 


In order to provide a uniform classification in harmony with the 
findings announced by the Commission the rail carriers have taken the 
following steps: 

(1) The chairmen or a duly authorized member of the official, 
western, and southern classification committees have been designated 
by the chief traffic officers to proceed with the task, with such clerical 
and other assistance as may be necessary, this group to select the loca- 
tion of the headquarters for the discharge of the duties assigned. These 
representatives have been interchanging views with respect to the per- 
sonnel of their organization, and with respect to the headquarters. It 
has by no means been determined definitely, but the prevailing senti- 
ment is to select Chicago as the central point for the work. 

(2) A committee composed of freight traffic officers from the Trunk 
Line Association (east), Southern Freight Association, and Western 
Traffic Executive Committee has been appointed to serve as an advisory 
committee to advise and counsel with, and review the work and recom- 
mendations of, 
paragraph. 

The detailed procedure to be followed by representatives of the 
three classification committees and the advisory committee has not as 
yet been fully developed, but it is under consideration. This feature is 
one of difficulty and complication, as it involves the adoption of a course 
which is most expedient, most convenient and which involved the least 
lost motion. It is expected that in the near future this procedure will 
be determined, following which we will advise the Commission promptly 
so that it may make its arrangements accordingly. 


The request for more prompt action was contained in a 
letter of Chairman Rogers, of the Commission, addressed to 
Mr. Healy, in New York, Mr. Gwathmey, in Washington, and 
Mr. Hughes, in Chicago. Partial text of the letter follows: 


The Class I railroads in official territory, the Class I railroads in the 
western district, and the southern railroad respondents notified us on 
June 19, June 21, and July 2, 1945, that they would undertake the task. 

More than 60 days have elapsed since the last official notification 
from the southern railroads, yet no tangible progress seems to have 
been made toward setting up an organization to carry on the work, or 
toward outlining the procedure to be followed. 

The magnitude of the task is appreciated, but this fact makes it 
all the more necessary to avoid unnecessary delay. Therefore we urge 
you to proceed more promptly with the task in hand. 


Fourth Section Application Filed 


The Commission, division 2, has issued notice of the re- 
ceipt of Fourth Section Application No. 21520, filed by B. T. 
Jones, agent, for and on behalf of respondents in No. 28300, 
asking the Commission to modify all outstanding unexpired 
fourth section orders as amended, covering class rates for the 
transportation of property moving within, and from and to 
Official Territory (including Illinois Territory), Southwestern 
Territory and Western Trunk Line Territory and between 
Southern Territory on the one hand and Western Trunk Line 
and Southwestern Territory on the other hand, as described in 
No. 28300. 

The carriers asked modification of the outstanding orders 
“to include the same measure of relief in connection with rates 
published to comply with the Commission’s decision in the 
above described proceedings or rates related thereto as is now 
contained in all outstanding unexpired fourth section orders 
in connection with the present rates and at the same time to 
continue present fourth section relief in connection with present 
rates in so far as such rates will continue to apply.” 

The carriers said that while the type and extent of fourth 
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section departures that would occur with the publication of the 
adjustment and that rates related thereto would be of the 
same general nature as occurred in connection with present 
rates, “there will be eliminations from, additions to and changes 
in the present departures,” and that the relief requested was 
to cover publication of the revised class rates, such changes 
being merely incidental to the order of the Commission. The 
reason given for the relief was “competition with rail carriers.” 


Motor Carriers Want Rehearing 


The American Trucking Associations, Inc., and other inter- 
vening motor carrier bureaus have filed “in desperation” a peti- 
tion for rehearing and reconsideration in No. 28300 and No. 
28310, addressing their petition not to the interim adjustment, 
but to the permanent adjustment with respect both to the classifi- 
cation and the class rates prescribed by the Commission. They 
ask that these proceedings and the two proceedings involving 
motor carrier classifications and class rates, be consolidated, 
and, in general, argued, as they did in the rail proceedings, 
that rail rates on less-carload traffic be revised upward. They 
also ask the Commission to prescribe a uniform freight classifi- 
cation, to apply to rail and motor traffic alike, together with 
reasonable maximum and minimum rates to be charged by 
both types of carriers. 

Specifically, their requests were as follows: 


1. Both of these proceedings be reopened at least in so far as 
merchandise traffic is concerned; 


2. That these proceedings be consolidated with similar proceedings 
in dockets MC C-150 and MC C-200 involving the motor carrier rates 
and classification and that the consolidated proceeding be expressly 
broadened to include classification exceptions; 

3. The issues herein or in such consolidated proceeding be broad- 
ened by including the lawfulness of existing exceptions ratings within 
the issues specifically to be determined and an order, entered in ac- 
cordance with the substantive finding and holding of the decision and 
report of May 15, 1945, directing cancellation of all exceptions ratings 
lower than classification basis, not individually and conclusively justi- 


fied, in appropriate proceedings, by the standards declared in that 
report; ‘ 

4. That full hearings be had upon the consolidated proceeding with 
respect to transporting merchandise traffic by both rail and motor car- 
riers under conditions which will be normal in the postwar period; 

5. That the Commission expressly lay down the principles to govern 
the freight classification by both rail and motor carriers and direct and 
require these carriers to maintain a nationwide, uniform freight classi- 
fication, applicable alike to rail and motor traffic; and 

6. That the Commission prescribe reasonable maximum and reason- 
able minimum class rates to be charged by both rail and motor carriers 
in the territories involved. 


“Your petitioners at least four times requested similar 
relief with respect to less-carload traffic in Ex Parte No. 148, 
Increased Railway Rates, Fares and Charges, 1942, based in 
part on the showing of the Commission’s witnesses in this 
case,” said the motor carriers. “The Commission denied such 
relief, however, stating that these representations ‘are grave 
and of deep concern to the regulating authorities’ and that 
such relief should be obtained in this proceeding, 256 I. C. C. 
502, 525; 258 I. C. C. 455, 457. In the present case, the Com- 
mission has before it the basic class rate pattern of the rail- 
roads for a large proportion of the territorial area of the 
United States. It has the power to issue a maximum rate 
order, a minimum rate order, or a maximum-and-minimum 
rate order. It is bound by the national transportation policy 
which, as will be shown below, requires consideration of the 
interests of all types of carriers in a broad proceeding of this 
type. Petitioners therefore submit that in this proceeding the 
Commission is under a duty to consider their request and 
interests and to grant the relief sought.” 

The motor carriers asked the Commission to “correct the 
permanent basis of class rates” to take into account “(a) that 
the basic class scales should be based upon compensatory in- 
stead of out-of-pocket costs; (b) that the less-carload costs re- 
ferred to in the report are grossly understated by reason of 
(1) improper and unlawful distribution of constant expense 
as between light and heavy loading traffic, (2) improper and 
unlawful distribution of station clerical expense as between 
carload and less-carload traffic, and (3) other errors in deter- 
mination and distribution of expense ... ; and (c) that the 
report is based on consideration of costs developed from 
studies of 1939 operations, which greatly understate postwar 
unit costs, because cost of handling less-carload freight has 
increased substantially and also because during the postwar 
period, both the volume of traffic and the rate level of the 
traffic consist will decline drastically.” 

After setting forth a lengthy argument that the prescribed 
less-carload rates were non-compensatory, the motor carriers 
said they would be faced with the alternative of losing a very 
— part of their business or operating at substantial 

eficits. 
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“One way in which this situation might be met would be 
for the motor carriers to adjust their rate structures to levels 
more appropriate for the relatively high rated traffic resulting 
in danger of serious impairment of their present full transpor- 

tation service to the public,” the carriers continued. “If the 
rates prescribed by the Commission were reasonable, just and 
compensatory rates for the respondent rail carriers, and the 
difficulties of the motor carriers were due to the fact that their 
method of transportation was less efficient and more costly 
than the rail carriers, they could not and would not complain. 
We do not claim that there is the slightest duty upon the part 
of the Commission to adjust rail rates so that motor carriers 
can live, but we do insist that if the national transportation 
policy means what it says, then it is not consistent with that 
policy for the Commission to fix maximum rates far less than 
the cost of providing the service by the respondents and thereby 
deprive the public of the motor carrier service to which it is 
entitled.” 

The carriers said the effect of the maximum rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission “so far from preserving the trans- 
portation system against destructive competition, will compel 
the rail carriers to charge rates which not only are not com- 
pensatory to the railroads but also which will destroy or greatly 
impair the motor carrier transport service.” 

They argued that the report should define the principles 
of classification and direct that they be given uniform and 
non-discriminatory consideration, adding that “the report 
brushes aside this contention with the statement that ‘it is not 
practicable.’ ” 


Classification Principles 


The motor carriers contended that classification processes 
had developed in a way that made impossible the application 
of definite principles, saying that present rail and motor classi- 
fications had been “built up item by item beginning with the 
crudest and most elementary classification, devised, as a gen- 
eral rule, by the first built or older railroads, and each new 
item has been considered and classified, generally speaking, in 
relation to other commodities which were deemed comparable 
physically or from the standpoint of recognized classification 
elements.” This, and changes made in the same way, accounted 
for the inconsistence of so many of the present ratings in both 
the classification and its exceptions, they said. 

“Unless and until some kind of a formula, giving proper 
weight to all of the elements, is adopted, these inconsistencies, 
sometimes amunting to gross discrimination, will be perpetu- 
ated and accentuated,” said the motor carriers, and set forth 
value of service, cubic density of freight, and the risk involved 
as making up the principle to control uniform classification. 
Only transportation characteristics should be considered, they 
said, ruling out elements of competition. 

‘Multiple class scales were necessary to avoid discrimina- 
tion, said the petitioners. Lack of scales applving to carload 
and less-carload equipment was due to the fect that no such 
cost studies as were introduced in the instant proceedings were 
available prior to the time when the present class scales were 
prescribed by the Commission, they continued, and that, in 
addition, since the present scales were prescribed, “a very 
expensive additional service has been accorded the l. c. 1. traf- 
fic that was not given to it at that time,” referring to collection 
and delivery service. 

“Tf all shippers are to be treated alike, fairly and reason- 
ably,” they argued, “the difference between charges to be made 
per 100 pounds for two shipments between the same points and 
of the identical article, but in lots, respectively, of 100 and 
30,000 pounds, will be determined solely by the difference in 
the transportation cost per 100 pounds of handling the two 
shipments.” 

They set forth the difference in transportation cost as be- 
ing: less expense to bill the 30,000 pound shipment; greater 
cost to pick up and deliver, platforming, loading and unloading, 
and frequently a transfer en route, as affecting the 100-pound 
shipment, with the larger shipment loaded and unloaded by 
the shipper; less switching cost on the larger shipment; and 
greater cost from origin to destination in moving the car con- 
taining the 100-pound shipment than one containing a 30,000- 
pound shipment. The net sum of these differences in cost was 
capable of reasonably exact calculation, the motor carriers 
contended, and that measurement of the difference by differ- 
ence in classification rating was impossible. Attempting to ex- 
press this difference by different ratings was discriminatory, 
they said. 

The motor carriers listed the following matters in which, 
they said, the Commission had erred: 


1. The only costs of 1. c. 1. traffic considered by the Commission 
were the out-of-pocket costs of transporting less-than-carload freight, 
instead of the total or compensatory cost; 

2. The distribution of constant expense between light and heavy 
loading traffics is discriminatory and unlawful; 

3. The distribution of the station clerical expense is improper and 
unjust; 
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4. The prescribed scales fail to take into account loss and damage 
to freight in the handling of 1. c. 1. traffic: 

5. The cost of collection and delivery is greatly understated; 

6. The report is based on prewar instead of postwar costs. 


Respondents Ask Modification 


In order to prevent a breakdown of exceptions and com- 
modity rate adjustments under certain circumstances, the rail- 
road respondents in No. 28300 have petitioned the Commission 
to modify its report and order. They asked the Commission 


.. to enter an order authorizing them to include in the ad interim 
class rate tariffs required to be published in compliance with the 
order entered on May 15, 1945, a provision that the class rates estab- 
lished by those tariffs from and to all points via all routes will not 
apply on any article or commodity when there is in effect a contem- 
poraneous commodity rate, classification exception rating or column 
rating on the same article or commodity between the same points via 
any route on such article or commodity. This petition does not relate 
to the general question of alternating exceptions and commodity rates 
with the prescribed class rates, but it aims to prevent the breakdown 
of exceptions and commodity adjustment, which are generally confined 
to specific route, by the use of class rates over routes, many of them 
circuitous, to which the said exceptions and commodity adjustments 
are inapplicable. 


In many cases, said the respondents, exception rates, com- 
modity rates and column rates were applicable over specified 
routes and that traffic moving over routes other than those 
specified were subject to class rates not restricted as to routing. 
Unless the Commission modified its report and order, they con- 
tended, respondents would be confronted with a situation 
“whereby a shipper could route his traffic over the more cir- 
cuitous class rate routes and would secure the benefit of the 
lower 5th class rate (as set forth in an example) in lieu of the 
commodity rate. This, they continued; would deprive the car- 
rier of its long haul. They said there was no evidence of rec- 
ord that would warrant the Commission in requiring the appli- 
cation of class rates in lieu of commodity rates. 


This argument was made in connection with the establish- 
ment of exception or commodity or column rates from base 
groups with rates from other groups being made differentially 
over or under the base groups by specified amounts. The rail- 
roads observed that the act of establishing class rates lower 
that the commodity rate disrupted the origin and destination 
grouping and the differential relationships in commodity rates, 
many of which had been prescribed by the Commission. In 
some cases, they said, the Commission had prescribed commod- 
ity rates from a base group and differentials from related 
groups. 

“Since there is not the same arithmetical relationship be- 
tween the commodity rates and the class rates from or to all 
of the groups, a straight 10 per cent reduction in all class rates 
will result in class rates lower in many instances than com- 
modity rates from some origins in a group, but not from other 
origins in the same group,” said the railroads. “A similar situa- 
tion will result in destination groups. This will also disrupt the 
differential relationships prescribed by the Commission between 
such origins and the origins in other groups.” 

They illustrated the claimed effect by showing rates and 
origin differentials on carbon black, compressed, carloads, from 
Pampa, Tex., and Fairbanks, La., to St. Louis, Mo., and other 
points. To St. Louis, they showed rates as 76 cents from Pampa 
and 65 cents from Fairbanks, as prescribed in No. 27843. They 
then showed the fifth class rates under the interim basis in 
No. 28300 as 79 cents from Pampa, and 64 cents from Fair- 
banks, making a difference of one cent in the differential Fair- 
banks under Pampa using the present rates and the No. 28300 
fifth class rates where lower than present rates. Similar situa- 
tions were shown under rates to other points, all present dif- 
ferentials being 11 cents, and the differentials under the fifth 
class No. 28300 rates ranging from the 12 cents, Fairbanks 
under Pampa, to 13 cents to Akron, O.; 16 cents to Dayton, O.: 
17 cents to Charleston, W. Va.; 14 cents to Pittsburgh; and 15 
cents to Boston. 


_ After submitting further situations where lower class rates 
might displace the commodity rate, the respondents said that, 
unless the Commission modified its report and order, “the ap- 
plication of the ad interim class rates will result in establishing 
rates under the class rate bases via extremely circuitous routes 
or via routes not required under section 15 (3) of the interstate 
commerce act lower than maintained at present via the more 
direct routes, thus, in effect, closing the more direct routes in 
favor of unduly circuitous routes which will reverse the situa- 
tion that was contemplated when the restricted routing was 


imposed on commodity rates, classification exception ratings or 


column ratings.” 


Examples of such situations were included in 
the petition. 
Lynchburg Petition Denial 


The Commission, division 2, by an order in No. 28300 and 
No. 28310, has denied the petition of the Lynchburg Traffic 
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Bureau for leave to file a petition for reconsideration, modifica- 
tion, vacation of the order, and for a hearing in the proceedings. 


Wheeler Suggests Broadening Area 


In a letter to Chairman Rogers, of the Commission, Sen- 
ator Wheeler, of Montana, chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, has suggested that the Commission 
broaden its class rate investigation in No. 28300 “‘to include the 
Mountain States territory as it affects Montana and the other 
northwestern states.” 

He said that the Commission had never conducted a general 
investigation of class rates in Mountain-Pacific Territory; that 
rates in that territory had been prescribed by the Commission, 
but that this had been done in a piecemeal manner; that the 
Commission had investigated comprehensively the individual 
rate structures of “the four major territories lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains and had prescribed class rates between those 
regions, but that largely as a result of failure by the Commis- 
sion to prescribe a uniform system of rates for Mountain- 
Pacific territory, the “far west” had a number of rate struc- 
tures. 

“The Pacific northwest alone has several rate structures, 
all of which differ from each other in level and scheme,” 
Senator Wheeler said. 

He added that this “lack of harmony” had had several 
harmful results, including preference of some shippers and lo- 
calities over others. 


The text of his letter to Chairman Rogers follows: 


When the Interstate Commerce Commission made its comprehensive 
investigation of the class rate structure in the Southern Territory I 
was of the opinion that they were going to include in that an inves- 
tigation of tne Mountain-Pacific territory. I learn from you, however, 
that the Montana Board of Railroad Commissioners had not intervened 
or asked to be made a party to such an investigation. 

The Pacific northwest is one of the newest regions of the country 
but it has one of the oldest freight rate structures. Its present body 
of rates was developed for the following purposes: 

(1) To encourage, with relatively low commodity rates, the long 
distance movement eastward of raw materials and semi-finished com- 
modities and the long distance shipment westward of manufactured 
products; and, (2) to foster, largely with class rates, local distribution 
by suppliers, jobbers and branch houses. 

The rate structure which has been in existence for the Mountain 
States lends substance to the statement that the Northwest and the Far 
East generally has a ‘‘colonial economy,’’ and because of this rate 
structure it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to establish manu- 
facturing enterprises near. the production of the raw materials. Today 
the raw materials are shipped east to be manufactured, and then the 
manufactured articles are shipped west, adding greatly to the cost of 
manufactured articles. If the northwest is to be successful in develop- 
ing more manufacturing and processing within the area, it must look 
to the establishment of freight rates which will be conducive to 
that end. 

Many kinds of freight rates apply in this region. The two basic 
types, however, are commodity rates and class rates. The former are 
rates which have been established for some special reason, such as 
existence of competitive transportation conditions, shipper pressure for 
lower rates, volume of traffic, etc. These rates apply to the bulk of 
the area’s products and were originally put into effect to move raw 
materials and semi-finished products. In later years, however, they 
have been applied to a greater and greater number of other com- 
modities. 

Class rates only cover a relatively small amount of the total traffic, 
but they are important because they apply to a wide variety of manu- 
factured goods. For this reason the level of these rates has an im- 
portant bearing on expansion of industry in this region. Particularly 
is this true for small industry, because the small manufacturer does 
not have the volume of traffic or sufficient bargaining power to gain 
the more favorable special rates. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has never conducted a gen- 
eral investigation of class rates in the Mountain-Pacific Territory, of 
which the northwest is a part. It has prescribed rates, but this was 
done in a piecemeal manner. On the other hand, the Commission has 
comprehensively investigated the individual rate structures of the four 
major rate territories lying east of the Rocky Mountains and has pre- 
scribed class rates for use within those regions. Furthermore, in 
Docket 28300 the Commission has investigated the interterritorial rates 
applying between those four territories. 


Largely as a result of the Commission’s failure to prescribe a 
uniform system of rates for use in the Mountain-Pacific territory, the 
far west has a number of class-rate structures. The Pacific northwest 
alone has several structures, all of which differ from each other in 
level and scheme. 


This lack of harmony has had several harmful results. Combination 
rates have been necessary for many shipments, although the number 
and complexity of tariffs has made it a difficult and tricky task to 
compute the lowest through rate. Differing class-rate structures result 
in shippers of the same commodity paying different charges for the 
same amount of transportation service. 

As a consequence of such conditions, some shippers and localities 
are more favored than others. Such a freight rate situation has had its 


effect upon the economic diversification of the region and has con- 
tributed to the noticeable tendency to concentrate population and 
industry along the coast or in areas immediately adjacent thereto. 

May I suggest that the Interstate Commerce Commission if possible 
broaden the investigation that has been undertaken with reference to 
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the rate structure of the south to include the Mountain States Territory 
as it affects Montana and the other northwestern states. 

After receiving word from the Commission to the effect that the 
Montana Board had not intervened in Docket 28307 I wrote to the 
Montana Board with reference to the matter asking why it had not 
been done. I am now in receipt of a letter stating that they were 
asking permission to intervene and I hope that this will be granted 
and that a thorough investigation will be made of the whole situation. 


A Correction 


The word “Sherman” before “Rogers” in the last para- 
graph of the class rate developments story in the Traffic World 
of September 15, p. 674, should have been “Chairman.” 


Special Permissions Issued 


The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, has issued 
special permission No. 26345, granting respondents in No. 28300 
relief requested on their behalf, by Agent Jones, from the pro- 
visions of tariff circular No. 20 (see Traffic World, Sept. 15, 
p. 674). 

The publishing relief, according to the order, will continue 
until September 17, 1946, but the order provides that, where 
possible, publishing agents will “in particular tariffs specify the 
general nature of the changes instead of showing symbols oppo- 
site particular rates.’ It requires publications issued under the 
special permission to refer to the permission. 


I. C. Act and Water Line Charters 


Central Barge Co. and Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
have petitioned the Commission for further hearing and re- 
examination of the matter of chartering rights in W-353, Bar- 
rett Line, Inc., Contract Carrier Application. 

In that proceeding the Commission, division 4, denied 
applications for operating rights either as a contract carrier of 
property or as a contract carrier by virtue of the “furnishing 
of vessels to persons other than carriers,” in a mimeographed 
report of June 18, 1943. After a petition to the entire Commis- 
sion had been denied in December of that year, suit was filed 
in the southern Ohio district. That court sustained the Com- 
mission and an appeal was. taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In No. 630, the latter court sustained the Com- 
mission so far as rights to carry property were concerned but 
remanded the case for further action in respect of chartering 
rights (see Traffic World, June 23, p. 1663). 

The reasons for the petition, as set forth by the petition- 
ers, were that the Commission must grant a permit to Barrett 
for chartering operations; but that the opinion of the court 
left open the question as to limitations that should be imposed 
on the applicant in carrying out the requirement of section 
309(g) that “in connection with all permits issued ‘the busi- 
ness of the carrier and the scope thereof shall be specified’.” 
Also left open, said the petitioners, was the administrative 
question whether it would be in keeping with the public interest 
to permit each applicant for charting rights absolute freedom 
of action with respect to commodities to be transported, water- 
ways to be served, the character of equipment to be chartered, 
or the class of persons to be served, or whether such interests 
would better be preserved in some instances by marking out a 
future course of conduct by a method similar to that adopted 
in Noble vs. United States, 319 U. S. 88. They continued: 


Open, also, is the question whether the record in the Barrett case 
is sufficient in its present state to enable the Commission to comply 
with its statutory duty to specify ‘‘the business of the carrier and. the 
scope thereof.’’ 

The conflict or inconsistency, noted by the Supreme Court, as 
between the final decision in the Harms case (C. F. Harms Co. Contr. 
Car. Application, 260 I. C. C. 171) and the decision in the Barrett 
case had to do with the character and degree of proof properly to be 
required in granting a permit. The sense of the court’s decision in 
the Barrett case is that the mere fact of chartering, without more, is 
sufficient to justify the grant. But the question we pose here is how 
far the Commission can or should go after the grant, in imposing 
limitations (compare Noble vs. United States, supra) a question which, 
as stated, is left untouched by the decision of the court. 

We do not accept as law or logic the hypothesis that merely 
because a ‘‘permit’’ as a ‘‘charterer’’ may be granted’ without proof 
of operating details, as the court has found, it necessarily follows that 
the Commission is without authority to impose limitations or conditions 
upon the future exercise of the ‘‘permit:’’ That is why we are asking 
for a ‘‘reexamination’”’ of the policy question involved. 

Nor do we subscribe to the view that if a record is silent as to 
the character or type of equipment chartered in the past, a permit 
must be issued covering any and all types of equipment. 


After a discussion of the legislative history of part III of the 
act, the petitioners said it was clear that the act as adopted 
conferred on the person who “furnishes a vessel to a person 
other than a carrier’ the status of a contract carrier aa 
in transportation” but only “as to the vessel so furnished. 
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It was disappointing, they said; that the legislative history did 
not throw more light on the question why Congress deemed it 
“so imperative” to impose some degree of regulation on the 
“furnisher of vessels to persons other than carriers,” but specu- 
lated on the reasons and suggested that the House committee, 
either on its own initiative or as a result of information im- 
parted to it was fearful that the lack of such regulation might 
afford an opportunity of thwarting the general scheme of reg- 
ulation through the device of ‘furnishing’ vessels. They said 
that “in this petition we shall undertake to show that those 
fears might well be realized if no restraint at all is to be 
imposed upon an applicant for ‘chartering’ rights.” It was 
significant, they said, that the legislative history failed to indi- 
cate that the “contract” carrier thus put into being should have 
any greater freedom of action or should be subject to any lesser 
restraining than the orthodox contract carrier defined in the 
first paragraph of section 302(e). 

In discussing the character of proof required to support an 
application for rights as a carrier of property and the restraints 
imposed, the petitioners said that, in dealing with a contract 
carrier of property the Commission held the scope of a permit 
to the commodities handled and the precise territory traversed 
and that it would, if necessary to preserve a “substantial parity 
with past bona fide operations” hold a carrier to the precise 
class of shipper it had served. | 

“Since the second paragraph of 302(e) makes the ‘“fur- 
nisher of vessels’ a contract carrier ‘as to the vessels so 
furnished’ and ‘within the meaning of the . . . definition’ in the 
first paragraph,” they continued, “what possible ground could 
exist for such a complete relaxation in the manner of limita- 
tions with respect to the ‘furnisher of vessels’ in specifying ‘the 
business of the carrier and the scope thereof’ ?” 


The Harms Case 


Referring to the Harms case, the petitions said the state- 
ment in the final decision that “applicant on January 1, 1940, 
and continuously since, has held itself out to hire its vessels to 
anyone for any use for which they were suited without limita- 
tion as to the commodities to be transported or the place or 
places to which they were to be moved” might be regarded as 
the key sentence of the entire litigation. They continued by 
saying there was an anomaly in issuing a permit as a contract 
carrier on the strength of a “general holding out to the public.” 
The glaring dissimilarity between the Harms case and the in- 
stant case, said they, was in the fact that Harms had never 
been a carrier at all, simply owning a number of deck-scows 
that he held open for rent or hire to carriers or non-carriers. 
Barrett, on the other hand, although found not to be a “sub- 
ject” carrier had persistently boasted of a history of carriage 
dating back 100 years, they said. 

“This raises a very important question: Should the stand- 
ards of limitations as to operations applied to a non-carrier 
which simply hires out vessels owned by it and never engages 
in ‘transportation’ in its own behalf, and who is made a ‘carrier’ 
solely by virtue of such ‘chartering,’ be the same as those ap- 
plied to one who is in the regular business of carriage although 
engaged solely in exempted transportation ?” 


There was no “vacuum” in the power of the Commission so 
that, after granting a permit under standards as laid down by 
the court, it would be powerless to control or condition its 
future exercise, said the petitioners, and argued that unlimited 
authority to a “charterer” would set up the most destructive 
competition, potentially, that could possibly be visualized. They 
argued further that there was nothing in the decision of the 
Barrett case that would prevent the re-examination sought in 
the instant proceeding. 


_ The Supreme Court’s decision in the Barrett case, said the 
petitioners, in view of its repeated reference to the matter of 
exempt commodities and to the erroneous impression that 
denial of chartering rights had been predicated on that cir- 
cumstance, had much to support the view that the court’s 
decision was directed only to the question of commodities and 
that it left to the Commission’s discretion other matters of 
limitation such as territorial coverage, kind of equipment, situs 
of the chartering operations, and the identity of the parties 
with whom chartering arrangements might be made. 

They said that, apart from the admonition that it was not 
to be too strict as to commodities, the Commission was under 
no stricture to provide in a permit any greater freedom of 
action than that spelled out by the applicant’s activities in the 
critical period. In other words, they said, while the court had 
held that the handling of exempt commodities was not a con- 
dition precedent to the grant of authority as a charterer, it 
had not held that commodity coverage or territory coverage, 
as a permanent proposition, were not to be tested by the rules 
covering contract carriers generally. 

On the present record, said the petitioners, they did not 
believe the Commission could specify the business of the car- 
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rier and its scope, so far as chartering was concerned, adding 
that “the record is very meager.” 

“The question here presented has a vital bearing on the 
future of the water carrier industry,” said the barge lines in 
conclusion. “We believe that the Commission will want to 
decide it in the fullest possible light. We accordingly pray that 
this case be set down for further hearing in order that the 
record may be more fully developed in respect of the matter of 
chartering activities.” 


Perishables in Box Cars 


Chairman Kendall, of the car service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, has sent to railroad transporta- 
tion officers a draft copy of the 1945 issue of “Circular CSD- 
162,” setting forth restrictions against the handling of perish- 
able freight in box cars in the winner months, with the com- 
ment that the issue is to be published on or about October 1. 

The draft, attached to which is one list of railroads desig- 
nated as Group “A” and another list of railroads designated 
as Group “B,” reads as follows: 


Between October 15, 1945, and April 15, 1946, railroads in Group 
“‘A’’ and between November 15, 1945, and April 15, 1946, railroads in 
Group ‘“B’’ will decline to accept at stations on their lines, or from 
connections, perishable carload freight loaded in box cars, which 
freight may be subject to damage from freezing, unless one of the fol- 
lowing conditions is complied with: 

1. Shipments will be accepted in box cars when the bill of lading 
is endorsed ‘‘Shippers’ Protective Service Against Cold’’ and the pro- 
visions of Rule 510 of the Perishable Protective Tariff are complied 
with; or 

2. If shipper does not elect to furnish protective service called for 
in Item 1, bill of lading and waybill must be endorsed ‘‘Box car serv- 
ice at owner’s request and risk of freezing.”’ 

Exceptions: (a) Perishable commodities which may not be loaded 
in refrigerator cars under orders issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or its agents will be accepted in box cars when bill of 
lading and waybill are endorsed ‘‘Box car ordered.’’ (b) Holly in box 
cars. 


Pointing to differences between this issue and the revised 
issue of last year’s circular, Mr. Kendall said that the endorse- 
ment required on the bill of lading and waybill on shipments 
not moving under rule 510 had been shortened and would take 
up less space on the bill of lading and waybill, and that excep- 
tion (a) had been amended “to provide that when orders of the 
I. C. C. or its agents prohibit the use of refrigerator cars for 
certain perishable commodities, those commodities may be han- 
dled in box cars provided the billing is endorsed ‘Box car or- 
dered.’ ” 

“It is hoped,” he continued, ‘‘that this provision will avoid 
the controversy which arose last season when I. C. C. orders 
forbade the use of refrigerators for canned goods, beer and 
wine. Several roads have expressed the opinion that if such 
commodities are forwarded in box cars when refrigerators may 
not legally be used, carriers will be adequately protected against 
claims for freezing damage not due to railroad negligence. 
Shippers of these commodities have objected to accepting all 
risk as required by the second provision of the circular and 
opinion has been expressed that in the event of railroad neg- 
ligence, the carrier would be liable for frost damage regardless 
of the fact that the shipper had so endorsed the billing. The 
proposed exception (a) as set forth in the attached draft ap- 
pears to be a satisfactory solution of this difficulty.” 


REFRIGERATOR CAR TESTING PROGRAM 

The refrigerator car testing program proposed by the re- 
frigerator car committee of the United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Shippers Association at its last annual convention in 
Chicago in January, 1945, was started this season in California 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Pacific Fruit Express Co. and the Western Growers Association. 
D. F. Fisher, head of the handling, transportation and storage 
project of the bureau of plant industry, soils, and agricultural 
engineering, is in general charge of the work. The California 
tests have been under the direct supervision of W. T. Pentzer, 
senior physiologist, stationed in Fresno. 

A total of 16 test cars of cantaloupes have been shipped 
from the Imperial Valley to New York. The performance of 
refrigerator cars under ventilation is also being studied in 
tomato handling and transportation work. A total of 17 test 
cars of tomatoes were shipped from the Merced district in 
July. The results of these tests will be reported when the sea- 
son’s work has been finished. 

An account of the test movements involved in the pro- 
gram was published in The Traffic World of July 21, p. 180. 
H. D. Johnson, agricultural transportation specialist of the 
transportation rates and services division, marketing facili- 
ties branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture, together with 
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Mr. Pentzer and William Barger, associate pathologist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, supervised the loading of the cars 
of cantaloupes involved the test movement from Imperial Val- 
ley in California to New York City, and Mr. Johnson rode 
with the shipments from the Imperial Valley to Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Refrigeration of Vegetables 


Director Clinger, of the Commission’s Bureau of Service, 
has issued a group of general permits under second revised 
service order No. 346, restricting refrigeration of vegetables 
in certain western areas (see Traffic World, Sept. 15). The 
permits are as follows: 

General permit No. 1, authorizes railroads to disregeard 
the provisions of the service order in so far as it applies to 
the retop icing of refrigerator cars loaded with vegetables 
shipped by or for the U. S. army or navy from California to 
west coast ports for export. 

General permit No. 2 grants carriers permission to dis- 
regard the provisions of paragraph (b) of the revised service 
order in so far as it applies to initial bunker icing or reicing 
in transit in bunkers of cars loaded with green corn or peas, 
provided that on cars of peas originating on the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western west of Walsenburg, Colo., that carrier 
may accord the initial bunker icing at either Alamosa or Pueblo, 
Colo. 

General permit No. 3 allows carriers to disregard the pro- 
visions of the order in so far as it applies to initial bunker 
icing only on straight carloads of celery, broccoli, or cauli- 
flower, also mixed carloads of broccoli with cauliflower, also 
any shipment of fresh or green vegetables when loaded in a 
refrigerator car having a height of less than 7 feet, inside meas- 
urement, originating at points in California. 

General permit No. 4 authorizes carriers to disregard the 
order in so far as it applies to initial bunker icing only on 
straight carloads of carrots originating at points in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, or 
Nevada. 

These four permits were made effective September 12, and 
general permit No. 2 carries a provision that it will expire 
September 30. 

Director Clinger has further amended his general permits 
Nos. 3 and 4 under second revised service order No. 346, effec- 
tive September 15, to read as follows: 

Amended general permit No. 3, authorizes railroads “to 
disregard the provisions of paragraph (b) of second revised 
service order No. 346 in so far as it applies to initial bunker 
icing only with not to exceed a total of 8,000 pounds of bunker 
ice per car, on any carload shipment of fresh or green vege- 
tables originating at points in Arizona or California, except 
green corn or peas.” 

Amended general permit No. 4 permits railroads “to dis- 
regard the provisions of second revised service order No. 346 
in so far as it applies to initial bunker icing only on straight 
carloads of carrots originating at points in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, New Mexico or Nevada.” 


POTATO REFRIGERATION RESTRICTIONS 


By general permit No. 1 under second revised service order 
No. 345, which restricts refrigeration on potatoes in the west 
(see Traffic World, Sept. 15), Director Clinger, of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Service, has granted railroads permission: 


To disregard the provisions of second revised service order No. 345 
in so far as it applies to the furnishing of a second reicing in transit in 
the territory west of the Mississippi River on any refrigerator car 
loaded with potatoes originating at any point or points located in the 
states of Idaho, Utah, or Arizona, or west thereof, and desitned to points 
located in Louisiana (west of the Mississippi River), or in Texas in or 
east of the counties of Hardeman, Foard, Knox, Haskell, Jones, Taylor, 
Runnels, Concho, Menard, Kimble, Kerr, Real, Uvalde, Zavalla, Dimmit 
or Webb in Texas. 


The general permit was made effective September 12, to 


expire September 30, and requires that waybills show reference 
to it. 


Effective September 20, Director Clinger issued amended 
general permit No. 2 under the Commission’s second revised 
service order No. 345, permitting railroads to disregard the 
provisions of paragraph (b) of the second revised order insofar 
as it applied to the quantity of ice furnished for initial icing and 


one reicing in transit on any refrigerator car loaded with 
potatoes. 





SERVICE ORDERS VACATED 
By service order No. 70-B, effective September 24, the 
Commission, division 3, vacated service order No. 70-A which 


restricted time perishables might be held for diversion or re- 
consignment. 
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By service order No. 103-A, effective September 24, the 
division vacated service order No. 103, prohibiting railroads 
from accepting or moving grain, in carloads, originating in a 
foreign country and moving by railroad through the United 
States, all rail, to points in another foreign country. 

By revised service order No. 151-A, effective October 6, the 
division vacated revised service order No. 151, Special Freight 
Train Service Prohibited. 

By revised service order No. 344-A, effective September 22, 
the division vacated service order No. 344, Icing Restrictions on 
Grapes and Potatoes. 


TANK CAR ORDER VACATION 


By second revised service order No. 243-A, eeffctive Sep- 
tember 18, at 7 a. m., the Commission, division 3, has set aside 
second revised service order No. 243, as amended, Light- 
a of Tank Cars (see Traffic World, Dec. 2, 1944, p. 
1 : 

Second revised service order No. 243 added a further ex- 
ception to the provision of the first revised order prohibiting the 
light-weighing of a tank car or tank cars on railroad-owned 
track scales and the use of railroad-owned locomotives, engines, 
or motors in light-weighing of such cars on industry-owned 
scales. In the first revised order, an exception from the pro- 
hibition was made, so that “any tank car may be light-weighed 
once on a railroad-owned or an industry-owned track scale to 
obtain the light weight for the sole purpose of stenciling that 
light weight on such tank-car.” The additional exception of the 
second revised order related to the light-weighing of any tank 
car on a railroad-owned or an industry-owned track scale one 
time only in connection with each loaded trip. 

A further exception to the second revised order was added 
by amendment No. 1 (see Traffic World, Aug. 11, p. 373). 


PORT FREE-TIME ORDERS VACATED 


Effective September 18, at 7 a. m., the Commission, divi- 
sion 3, has set aside service order No. 183, Reduction in Free 
Time at or Short of Ports, as amended (see Traffic World, 
Feb. 26, 1944, p. 546), and service order No. 312, Reduction 
in Free Time at Gulf Ports (see Traffic World, June 2, p. 1451). 

By service order No.*183-A, the division set aside service 
order No. 183, as amended. The original order limited free 
time on freight cars, including refrigerator cars, loaded with 
freight for export, coastwise, or intercoastal movement, held 
for unloading at or short of north Atlantic ports (Hampton 
Roads, Va., and north) and Pacific coast ports to seven days 
(168 hours), with the exception of shipments of grain in bulk 
or shipments of coal and coke. 

Vacation of service order No. 312 was directed by service 
order No. 312-A. The original order prohibited railroads from 
permitting free time exceeding seven days’ total prior to de- 
murrage charge assessment on freight cars held at, or short of, 
Gulf ports for unloading freight consigned or reconsigned for 
export, coastwise or intercoastal movement. By amendment 
No. 1 to the service order the division applied the order’s 
provisions to intrastate and foreign traffic as well as interstate 
traffic, and directed that they should not apply to coal or coke 
(see Traffic World, Sept. 8, p. 615). 


ROUTING ORDER SET ASIDE 


By service order No. 97-A, effective September 22, at 12:01 
a.m., the Commission, division 3, has set aside service order 
No. 97, routing between Monroe and Alexandria, La. The 
original order, effective November 24, 1942, directed Guy A. 
Thompson, trustee, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., when neces- 
sary, to route traffic via Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. 
tracks to prevent delay in moving war traffic and to reduce 
traffic congestion on the M.P. main line between Monroe and 
Alexandria. 


Warehousing Advisors to O. P. A. 


The Office of Price Administration has announced appoint- 
ment of a 14-man merchandise warehousing industry advisory 
committee, representing companies engaged in the warehous- 
ing of goods and commodities requiring covered dry storage 
for manufacturers and government agencies, to confer with 
the O.P.A. about “any pricing problems that may arise during 
the industrial reconversion period.” 

“Since the beginning of price control,” said the O.P.A., 
“the charges for merchandise warehousing have been held at 
or close to the levels charged during March, 1942. Provision 
for ‘hardship’ adjustments has been available but the use of 
this provision has rarely been needed. With reconversion of 
industry ... there may be pricing problems in the merchandise 
warehousing field, and O.P.A: must keep in close touch with 
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developments that could affect pricing policy during the transi- 
tion period.” 

It said that a meeting of the committee on October 10, 
in Chicago, was being considered. 

Members of the advisory committee are: 


Paul V. Amon, president, Atlas Terminal Stores, Boston, Mass.; 
E. L. Becker, executive vice-president, Cincinnati Merchandise Ware- 
houses, Inc., Cincinnati, O.; R. L. Carnrike, president, Binyon-O’Keefe 
Fireproof Storage Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; Lee Kirby, Kirby Transfer 
& Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert R. Lester, president, Merchan- 
dise Warehouse, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; A. J. Lindsey, president, 
Lindsey Warehouse Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; R. G. Culbertson, 
president, United Warehouse Co., Seattle, Wash.; E. B. Fontaine, presi- 
dent, Commercial Terminal Warehouses, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Henry 
F. Hiller, president, San Francisco Warehouse Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Clem D. Johnston, operating executive, Roanoke Public Ware- 
house, Roanoke, Va.; E. H. Ottman, executive vice president, National 
Warehouse Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis.; Herbert W. Verrall, vice 
president and treasurer, Railway Terminal & Warehouse Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; H. E. Ward, assistant secretary, Bush Terminal Co., New York 
City; James E. Wilson, Wilson Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Agricultural Transport Committees 


A total of 1,036 agricultural industry transportation com- 
mittees established to conserve commercial motor vehicle trans- 
portation of dairy products, perishable and seasonal farm prod- 
ucts, livestock and poultry will be dissolved November 1, ac- 
cording to the Office of Defense Transportation (see Traffic 
World, September 15). 

The O.D.T. said that through agricultural industry trans- 
portation plans set up by these committees and through mileage 
reductions made in O.D.T. certificates of war necessity issued 
to farmers, savings of more than 653,000,000 truck miles were 
made annually. Savings under agricultural industry transporta- 
tion plans amounted to 223,500,000 truck miles annually, and 
mileage reductions in certificates of war necessity controlling 
the operation of about 1,600,000 farm trucks effected savings 
of more than 430,000,000 truck miles annually, O.D.T. estimated. 

Director Johnson, commended the members of committees 
for their work and expressed his appreciation for their coopera- 
tion in the O.D.T.’s war transportation program. 

Continuiing, the O.D.T. said: 


The agricultural industry transportation committees were composed 
of producers, motor carriers, dealers and processors of the various 
farm products concerned. The committees formulated plans for the 
conservation of motor vehicle transportation in designated areas. 

The 679 dairy industry committees established since October, 1942, 
organized 622 dairy industry transportation plans which brought about 
annual savings of over 110,000,000 truck miles, 600,000,000 tire miles, 
11,000,000 gallons of motor fuel and 7,000,000 man hours. 

The perishable and seasonal farm products transportation program 
was set up in April, 1943, and through the work of 171 committees an 
estimated 50,000,000 truck miles were eliminated annually in the trans- 
portation of perishable and seasonal farm products, including cotton, 
cotton seed, cotton seed products and citrus fruits. Of particular im- 
portance to the war effort was the work of these committees in the 
transportation of pears, apricots, peaches and tomatoes produced in 
California. Over a million tons of tomatoes alone were hauled from 
farms in that state in each of the war years. 

The live stock industry transportation program was established in 
August, 1943. Through 132 committees and 2,103 sub-committees func- 
tioning on a county basis, annual savings of over 60,000,000 truck miles, 
480,000,000 tire miles, 6,900,000 gallons of motor fuel and 4,000,000 man 
hours, were achieved in the transportation of live stock. An estimated 
5,000,000 additional truck miles were saved annually by increasing the 
amount of live stock transported on each trip. 

Under the poultry industry transportation program established in 
April, 1944, 54 poultry and poultry products advisory committees accom- 
plished savings of 3,500,000 truck miles, 20,000,000 tire miles, 365,000 
gallons of motor fuel and 250,000 man hours annually. These com- 
mittees also aided in the special program initiated by War Foods 
Administration in its efforts to obtain adequate supplies of poultry for 
the armed forces. 

The agricultural industry transportation programs were established 
by the committees under authority of War Production Board certificates 
No. 28, No. 115 and O. D. T. administrative orders O. D. T.-19 and 
O. D. T.-26. ; 


Lake Coal Shipments 


In order to accelerate shipments of bituminous coal to 
Great Lakes dock operators the remainder of the navigation 
season, Deputy Solid Fuels Administrator Charles J. Potter 
has announced that “commitments of shippers of coal produced 
in three Appalachian mining districts destined to move via lake 
vessels must be given preference.” 

Mr. Potter said that, owing to production losses attributable 
to manpower shortages, shipments to the Great Lakes regions 
had lagged behind schedule. To bring them up to the required 
minimum the preference must be given on all commitments 
between September 17 and November 17. Not less than half of 
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the remaining commitments must be met by October 17, in so 
far as such shipments were practicable, said he. 

In directing shippers to give this preference—limited to 
coal produced in Districts 2, 7 and 8—exception was made by 
the Solid Fuels Administration for War of coal moving to all 
points on Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, the Welland Canal, the 
St. Lawrence River, and all points on Lake Michigan within 
the states of Illinois and Indiana. 

Mr. Potter said that, while the direction supersedes other 
S.F.A.W. directions and orders “it does not affect the notice of 
direction to shippers and industrial consumers of coal moving 
via the lakes and ex-lake dock issued August 30, 1945, which 
reduced shipments to. industrial consumers in the affected 
region by 5 per cent.” 

In event the preference on lake shipments required by the 
new direction causes substantial disruption of a shipper’s for- 
warding to other markets, the shipper is directed to notify the 
Area Distribution Manager of the Solid Fuels Administration in 
the district in which the coal is produced, giving him full 
details of the situation. Filing of such notification does not, 
however, relieve the shipper of the responsibility to comply 
with the direction, according to Mr. Potter. 


Joint Action Plans Out | 


Revocation of 756 supplementary orders covering joint ac- 
tion plans entered into by 5,026 for-hire motor carriers in over- 
the-road service throughout the country, effective Nov. 1, 1945, 
has been announced by the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The plans, set up since July, 1942, under general order 
ODT-3, Revised, resulted in the elimination of more than 74,- 
000,000 excess truck miles annually, the O. D. T. said. 

The O. D. T. pointed out that one of the war’s outstanding 
achievements in motor truck transportation was accomplished 
by these for-hire carriers in handling tremendously increased 
quantities of war shipments and civilian freight. Moreover, the 
job was done despite aging equipment, for which there was 
little replacement, and shortages of tires, parts and manpower, 
it added. 

Included among the 5,026 for-hire carriers who participated 
in these joint action plans were some carriers who operated 
single trucks and firms that operated hundreds, O. D. T. said. 
Maximum utilization of equipment was accomplished through 
the elimination of wasteful operations and duplication of parallel 
services, through reduced speed, proper maintenance of trucks, 
tires and other facilities, leasing of equipment, interchange of 
traffic and capacity loading, according to the O. D. T. 


Solid Fuels Carriers Plan 


Four hundred and nineteen approved joint action plans, 
involving the local delivery operations of more than 6,000 solid 
fuel motor carriers will be terminated Nov. 1, 1945, the Office of 
Defense Transportation announces. 

The plans were put into effect under an extensive program 
inaugurated in September, 1943, to assist solid fuel dealers 
throughout the country in the retail distribution of coal, wood, 
etc., in the face of critical shortages of equipment, tires, gaso- 
line, parts and manpower; through the efforts of the national 
solid fuels committee, 128 district committees and 548 local com- 
mittees more than 33,000,000 truck miles were saved annually, 
the O. D. T. said, and continued: 


Maximum utilization of equipment was obtained under these joint 
action plans through the pooling of deliveries to avoid duplication of 
routes; by regulating the time and frequency of deliveries; through 
interchange of labor; by leasing of delivery vehicles and through 
capacity loading of trucks. 

The O. D. T. solid fuel committees were also utilized during the 
first eighteen months of their service by the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War to assist in providing coal supplies and in relieving emergencies 
created by coal shortages. 


Director Johnson, of the O. D. T., commended the members 
of the committees for having made one of the most efficient 
contributions to the O. D. T.’s war transportation conservation 
program. 

The joint action plans for the transportation of solid fuels 
were established under the authority of War Production Board 
certificate No. 155, issued on recommendation of the O. D. T. 


GREAT NORTHERN ELEVATOR AT SUPERIOR 


Construction of an additional $1,180,000 grain storage eleva- 
tor at Superior, Wis., will begin soon, the Great Northern Rail- 
way has announced. The new structure will have a capacity 
of 1,348,000 bushels, and will be equipped with a mechanical 
car dumper and a grain dryer. Archer—Daniels—Midland Co. 
will operate the new elevator. 
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September 22, 1945 


“Unwinding” of 0.D.T. 


Personnel Down to 2,586 from Peak of 4,917; Only Ten 
General Orders Affecting Rails Operative; Alloca- 
tion of Commercial Motor Vehicles and 
Restricted Local Deliveries to Con- 
tinue until November 1 


By LEWIS W. BRITTON 


As of November 1, the liquidation of the Office of Defense 
Transportation will have proceeded, according to the plans of 
that organization, to a point where there will be left only a 
skeleton force to complete what Director Johnson recently 
referred to as the “unwinding” of its affairs by the end of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1946. 

Under a recommendation made by President Truman, the 
O.D.T. appropriation of $7,350,000 for the current fiscal year 
will be cut back $3,075,000, leaving $4,275,000 to cover comple- 
tion of the agency’s liquidation. 

As of August 31, O.D.T. personnel had been reduced from 
a peak of 4,917 in 1942, to 2,586, and there will be a progres- 
sive reduction in personnel until the end of the fiscal year. 

With the exception of O.D.T. orders remaining in effect to 
ease the strain on the railroads by reason of the accelerated 
demobilizattion of the armed forces and, to some degree, by 
continued shipments of supplies, and the need for brief control 
of truck allocations and local deliveries, the O.D.T. orders that 
governed rail, water, and truck transportation will no longer 
be effective, since the O.D.T. began the task of revoking 
its orders immediately after the defeat of the Japanese. 


Rail Orders in Effect 


As of September 19, only ten of the general rail orders of 
the O.D.T. remained in effect. They were as follows: 


1. Establishing minimum weight limit of 10 tons on less-than- 
carload freight loadings on and after September 1, 1942; exempting 
ears containing military materials. 

12-A. Effective January 5, 1944. Authorized the director of the 
O.D.T. division of railway transport to require any carrier serving a 
port to move to any specified destination any export, coastwise or inter- 
coastal shipment of freight it might have in its possession in such port 
(frustrated export freight). 

16.B. Governed the movement of goods, under O.D.T. permits, into 
or within United States ports for offshore shipment or storage; for 
storage in a public warehouse for account of a government agency; and 
the movement of government carload or truckload shipments to destina- 
tions in Canada, or to Canada for export. 

18-A. Required maximum loading of railroad cars carrying civilian 
freight and prohibited railroads from accepting for shipment, with cer- 
tain exceptions, any freight cars not loaded either to full visible capac- 
ity or to the marked weight capacity as stencilled on the car or recorded 
in the Official Railway Equipment Register. 

25-A. Required O.D.T. permits for the operation of all Great Lakes 
vessels except liquid bulk carriers. Exempted vessels transporting iron 
ore, passengers, government property, or in trailer ferry service. 

45. Governed the transportation of cotton to points of storage. 

52. Restricted railroad passenger reservations to five days before 
departure of train. Later revised to 14 days. 

53. Prohibited operation of sleeping cars to points of destination 
450 miles or less from point of origin of any such cars. 

55. Pooled railway passenger cars, baggage cars, and express cars, 
so that they would be available for any use designated by the O.D.T. 

56. Set up standards for the occupancy of railway passenger equip- 
ment when used for organized military movements. 


0.D.T. Motor Orders 


Most of the O.D.T. orders aimed at the conservation of 
motor equipment by requiring joint action by carriers to elimin- 
ate empty mileage and in such ways as restricting taxicab serv- 
ice, have been revoked. 

Guy A. Richardson, director of O.D.T.’s highway transport 
department, said the most important task the department had 
remaining was the allocation of new commercial motor vehicles, 
and that it was felt that, until November 1, the agency must 
continue restrictions in local deliveries in order that smaller 
operators might not be injured because of immediate restora- 
tion of whatever degree of local deliveries larger operators 
might be willing and able to offer if immediate removal of 
O.D.T. controls become effective. 

For that reason, he said, control of allocation would be 
continued to November 1, and that for November dealers 
would be required to satisfy outstanding certificates after which, 
if they had trucks remaining on hand, there would be a free 
market. 

Orders Revoked 
A review of revoking orders issued by the O.D.T. shows 


that controls have been lifted on the following: Substitution of 
bus service for street car or train service; capacity loads for 
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trucks and registering of empty trucks; freight pick-up and 
delivery requests; assignment of tank cars and permits for 
movements under 200, later revised to 100, miles; coal by 
rail to Great Lakes ports and movement of coal on Great 
Lakes; sightseeing and charter bus service; limited or express 
service and service to places of amusement by inter-city busses; 
motor vehicle racing meets; transport of coal by water from 
points on the Atlantic coast north of Hampton Roads, Va.; op- 
erations of contract and private carrier trucks in local and over- 
the-road service; retail delivery of packages; permit system 
for domestic waterway craft transporting liquid cargo on Great 
Lakes, inland waterway, coastwise and intercoastal shipping; 
taxicabs; operation without certificate of war necessity; speed 
limit; freezing of all railway passenger schedules; driver-your- 
self vehicles; minimum quantities for motor fuel deliveries 
by tank trucks; sale, transfer, and charter of vessels; registra- 
tion of household goods carriers if not loaded to 80 per cent 
capacity; purchase of new commercial motor vehicles; passen- 
ger train operations; certificates of war necessity for war veteran 
operators; transportation of grain in bulk by rail or barge to 
New Orleans, La.; transportation of race horses; sale of rail- 
way tickets or space to travel agencies. 

General order O.D.T. 35, still in effect, requires O.D.T. 
approval for the use of local passenger transportation equip- 
ment by federal departments and contractors with federal de- 
partments, and prohibits transfer of such vehicles from one 
service to another except under specified conditions. 
bea 

Personnel Changes 

Ahe Office of Defense Transportation has announced the 
resignation of M. E. Harlan, as assistant director, passenger 
traffic, railway transport department, effective September 15. 

Mr. Harlan, who was on leave from the Northern Pacific 
Railway, returns to his former position as assistant general pas- 
senger agent with headquarters at St. Paul, where he resides, 
the O.D.T. says, adding: 

“Mr. Harlan’s duties will be taken over on a temporary 
basis by Richard H. Clare, on loan from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, of which he is assistant general passenger agent at Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Clare held this position from July 1, 1944, to 
Dec. 31, 1944. Mr. Harlan’s predecessors were Vincent T. Cor- 
bett of the Rock Island, Mr. Clare, M. Dudley Riggs of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, J. W. Stevenson of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, and H. R. Sampson of the Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois Railroad. 

George W. West, Kansas City district manager of the 
highway transport department, O.D.T., resigned effective Oc- 
tober 1. He will become vice-president and general manager 
of the Truck Leasing Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mel G. Barnes, Chicago district manager of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, division of highway transport, former 
district manager at Minneapolis, Minn., and Pierre, S. D., re- 
signed September 21, to accept a position as representative of 
the truck division of the Studebaker Corp., with temporary 
headquarters at South Bend, Ind. 

A. J. Seifert, chief examiner, Chicago district O. D. T. office, 
resigned September 14. He is now merchandising representa- 
tive of the Fisk tire division of the U. S. Rubber Co., at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

The appointment of F. S. Crawford as regional director of 
region three of the highway transport department of the Office 
of Defense Transportation with headquarters at Cleveland, O., 
has been announced by P. N. Simmons, director of regional 
operations of O. D. T.’s highway transport department. 

Mr. Crawford succeeds R. D. Thomas, regional director at 
Cleveland since September, 1942. Mr. Thomas resigned to re- 
turn to the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., at Cincinnati, with 
which he was formerly affiliated. 


Mr. Crawford joined O. D. T. in April, 1942, as field man- 
ager; was later district manager of the Louisville, Ky., district 
and in August, 1944, became assistant regional director in 
charge of property operations at Cleveland. He formerly owned 
and operated the Crawford Transport Co. in Ashland, Ky. 


Closing of O. D. T. Field Offices 


The seven field offices of the transport personnel division 
of the Office of Defense Transportation will be closed on Sep- 
tember 20, the O. D. T. has announced. These offices are located 
in New York City; Cleveland; Chicago; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Denver; San Francisco and Portland, Ore., said O. D. T. 
It added that all transport personnel matters previously han- 
dled by the field offices would hence forth be taken up directly 
with the O. D. T. Washington transport personnel office. 


REYNOLDS METALS SUBSIDIARY 


Reynolds International de Mexico, New Mexican sub- 
sidiary of the Reynolds Metals Co., will build an aluminum 
plant on the outskirts of Mexico City, which will be in opera- 
tion by the middle of 1946, R. S. Reynolds, president, has an- 
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nounced. Initially the plant will produce aluminum sheet and 
aluminum, tin and lead foil for the Latin American market. 
Later an aluminum powder plant will be built. “Our expan- 
sion into Mexico is merely our first step in the setting up of 
aluminum fabricating plants throughout Latin America to pro- 
vide for the needs of that rich section of our hemisphere,” said 
J. Louis Reynolds, president of the Mexican company. 


O.D.T. Export Control 


More than 15,000,000 freight car days have been saved 
in the past three years through its export control system of 
regulating railroad port traffic, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has announced. 

By the use of its unit permit system of controlling rail- 
road export freight traffic, the O.D.T. said, traffic in port areas 
had been kept flowing freely and there has been none of the 
serious freight congestion that occurred in World War I. 

The unit permit system—in which the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, the War Shipping Administration, the Army 
and Navy cooperated with O.D.T.—had affected notable econ- 
omy in the use of railroad equipment, said Al S. Johnson, as- 
sistant director, export-import, O.D.T. Railway transport de- 
partment. 

Said Mr. Johnson. 

“Early in 1942, immediately after Pearl Harbor, average 
detention a car in the port areas was considerably in excess 
of ten days. O.D.T. took control of export traffic in July, 1942, 
with the result that for the year 1942 detention averaged 8.6 
days per car. In 1943, average detention dropped to 7.6 days 
a car, a saving of 2,833,342 car days when compared with 8.6 
days a car for 1942. For 1945, through August, the average 
was held to 4.8 days, resulting in the saving of 5,564,003 car 
days. 

“Disregarding the savings made in 1942,” continued Mr. 
Johnson, “subsequent savings amounted to 15,415,676 car days. 
Assuming that 15 car days are equal to the release of one 
car for one round trip in other wartime service, the saving was 
approximately 1,000,000 railroad cars.” 

Mr. Johnson stated that O.D.T. was not yet in a position 
to release export controls, but would probably do so when 
the method of handling foreign relief programs had been def- 
initely determined. 


Delivery Restriction Protest 


Dave Beck, president of the Western Conference of Team- 
sters, has protested to the Office of Defense Transportation and 
others against continuance of restrictions by the O. D. T. on 
local deliveries by the extension of O. D. T. general order 17-3B, 
which governs the number of deliveries permitted in a week, 
depending on the nature of the product, to November 1. 


Mr. Beck sent the following telegram to the O. D. T.: 


We protest the extension of your order 17-3B, curtailing truck 
delivery services, until Nov. 1. With the abolition of gasoline ration- 
ing and great improvement in the tire situation, there can no longer 
be the slightest excuse for such an order. The continuance of wartime 
emergency regulation in peace times plainly the use of bureaucratic 
authority to regulate competition in business, a policy far beyond the 
authority granted in the war powers act. 

To our knowledge many business firms have sufficient equipment 
and tires to start unrestricted delivery services immediately and would 
do so were it not for the O. D. T. order. The immediate effect of 
continuance of the O. D. T. order to Nov. 1 is to complicate the 
problem of finding jobs for returning war veterans and displaced war 
workers. 

Thousands of our members left jobs on delivery trucks to enter 
the service. Now these men are returning to civilian life, only to find 
that their jobs have been abolished by and with the consent of the 
o. BD. T. 

We remember very well that when your order was placed in 
effect, we then protested on the ground that it would not save gasoline 
and tires but would encourage and assist selfish business combinations 
in eliminating public services which gave employment to our people. 
At that time your department assured us that the order would be 
rescinded immediately upon the ending of the war or when the critical 
gasoline and tire situation was corrected. 

Extension of O. D. T. order 17-3B is to the great detriment both 
of the public and of the returning war veterans who must have jobs. 
We urgently request you to reconsider your action extending effective 
date of your order to November 1 and cancel it immediately. 


At the O. D. T. it was said that Mr. Beck had sent similar 
messages to members of Congress, and had urged local unions 
to make like protests. 

Guy A. Richardson, director of O. D. T.’s highway transport 
department, said, September 20, that the telegram had not been 
answered as the O. D. T. was conferring with its field officers 
and wanted their views. 

However, as to Mr. Beck’s statement that the O. D. T. had 
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promised to rescind the order immediately on the ending of the 
war or when the critical gasoline and tire situation was cor- 
rected, Mr. Richardson said he had called to the attention of 
union representatives recently, when they were in Washington, 
a letter written to Mr. Beck by the late O. D. T. Director East- 
man, on October 5, 1943, and to a news release issued by the 
O. D. T. on October 7, 1943, expressing a contrary view. 

In his letter, Mr. Eastman, referring to the fact that the 
order had no expiration date, said he had “no intention of con- 
tinuing any order in effect after the need for it ceases, but since 
no one can know at all definitely when that time will come, we 
have not undertaken to fix expiration dates in advance.” He 
went on to say that the O. D. T., itself a temporary institution, 
would “no doubt come to an end, together with all its orders, 


. after the war is over or soon thereafter.” 


He added that “we cannot, of course, require the employer 
groups to restore former service after our order ceases to have 
effect, but I have no doubt that competition and the desires of 
the public will sufficiently take care of that matter.” 

Mr. Richardson related the continuance of restricted deliv- 
eries to the availability of delivery equipment, observing that 
smaller businesses, after enduring four years without the possi- 
bility of replacing old equipment, might be placed at a disad- 
vantage by larger operators who might be able to offer more 
frequent deliveries immediately and thus capture customers that 
had been served by the smaller operator. For that reason, he 
said, truck allocations would continue until the end of October. 
In November, he said, dealers would be required to furnish 
equipment first to holders of certificates, and when those de- 
mands had been satisfied, he said, there would be a “free 
market.” 


Motor Act Prosecutions 


(Digests of statements issued by the Secretary of the Commission con- 
cerning prosecutions, in federal courts, for violations of motor carrier 
provisions of the interstate commerce act or of Commission rules and 
regulations thereunder, appear below.) 


Federal district court, middle Georgia district, Columbus 
division, at Columbus. Fines aggregating $3,500 were imposed 
on Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., James R. Killian, former 
president of the corporation, and C. Walter. Mullin, a vice 
president and director, all of Columbus, following entry of 
their separate pleas of nolo contendere to indictments charging 
violations of sections 10(3) and 222 (c) of the interstate com- 
merce act. Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., a manufacturer and 
shipper of narrow fabrics, including cotton woven tape, webbing, 
binding and wicking, was charged jointly with Killian in one 
indictment and with Mullin in another, with having prepared 
and presented to both rail and motor carriers false and fictitious 
shipping orders and bills of lading, wherein interstate shipments 
of such narrow fabrics were described as unfinished cotton piece 
goods in the original piece, thereby obtaining transportation of 
such property at less than the applicable rates of the carriers, 
their tariffs providing higher rates for transportation of narrow 
fabrics than for unfinished cotton piece goods in the original 
piece. The indictment naming Killian as a defendant charged 
violations that occurred prior to his retirement as the corpora- 
tion’s president on May 15, 1944. The other indictment, against 
the corporation and Mullin, alleged violations that occurred 
subsequent to that date. The corporation was fined a total of 
$1,625, James R. Killian a total of $1,750, and C. Walter Mullin 
: a of $125, all of which fines were required to be paid in 
ull. 


ALLIED VAN ANTI-TRUST SUIT 


The injunction suit filed on January 11, 1944, by the anti- 
trust division of the Department of Justice in the federal district 
court at Chicago against Allied Van Lines, Inc., the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, and 21 member com- 
panies (see Traffic World, January 15, 1944, p. 141), will come 
up for trial November 19. Judge Sherman Minton, circuit judge, 
and Judge Igoe and Judge LaBuy, federal judges, have been 
designated to constitute a court to sit in this case. 

The suit, docketed as 44C-30, charges that the defendants 
have, since 1928, engaged in an unlawful and illegal continuous 
combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce 
in the transportation of household goods by motor vehicles for 
hire among the several states; that they are parties to unlawful 
and illegal contracts in restraint of such trade, and have con- 
———— monopolized or sought to monopolize a part of such 
rade. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 
Hearing in MC 25708, Sub. 10, assigned for September 18, at Colum- 
bia, S. C., was postponed to a date to be fixed. 
Hearing in MC 95084, Sub. 6, assigned for September 22, at Des 


Moines, Ia., was advanced to September 21, at U. S. Ct.; Des Moines, 
Ia., before Examiner Angle. 
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September 22, 1945 


Interstate Commerce Commission Would Retain Inde- 
pendence Under Terms of Bill Reported by House Com- 
mittee—Arguments on “Exceptions” at Senate 
Judiciary Committee Hearings on McCarran 
Bill, S. 1120 


* The Interstate Commercé Commission would be exempted 

from any government reorganization plan that might be 

effected, under terms of a bill ordered reported by the House 
committee on expenditures in executive departments. 

However, functions of the Maritime Commission or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board could be transferred to the Commission, 
under provisions of the bill. 

The bill that the committee ordered reported is H. R. 4129. 
It was introduced by the committee chairman, Representative 
Manasco, of Alabama, September 19. He was the author of 
H. R. 3325, which was the subject matter of hearings held by 
the committee (see Traffic World, Sept. 8, p. 602, and Sept. 15, 

. 684). 

Opening the door for transfer to the Commission of func- 
tions of other agencies dealing with transportation matters was 
regarded as consonant with views expressed by President Tru- 
man when he was a member of the Senate. On June 16, 1938, 
Mr. Truman stated on the floor of the Senate that he believed 
that every kind of transportation should be treated alike by the 
government, equally regulated, equally taxed. He added that he 
thought “a transportation commission to control all transporta- 
tion is coming.” 

The provision of H. R. 4129 containing the exception with 
respect to the Commission and two other agencies is subsection 
5(b), reading as follows: 


(b) No reorganization plan shall provide for any reorganization 
affecting any agency named below in this subsection; except that this 
prohibition shall not apply to the transfer to such agency of the whole 
or any part of, or the whole or any part of the functions of, any agency 
not so named. ‘No reorganization contained in any reorganization plan 
shall take effect if the reorganization plan is in violation of this sub- 
section. The agencies above referred to in this subsection are as fol- 
lows: Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commission, 
and Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Army Engineer Corps Exemption 


Subsection 5(d) of H. R. 4129 prohibits abolition by a re- 
organization plan of any civil function of the army engineer 
corps, or of its head, and prohibits the vesting of any such civil 
function in any agency not within the control and jurisdiction 
of the War Department, but does not prohibit the transfer to 
the engineer corps of ‘‘the whole or any part of, or the whole or 
any part of the functions of, any other agency.” 

Provisions as to the taking effect of reorganizations em- 
bodied in a plan submitted to Congress by the President are set 
forth in section 6 of H. R. 4129, as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) The reorganizations specified in the plan shall take 
effect in accordance with the plan upon the expiration of the first period 
of sixty calendar days, of continuous session of the Congress, following 
the date on which the plan is transmitted to it; but only if, between 
the date of transmittal and the expiration of such sixty-day period 
there has not been passed by the two Houses a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress does not favor the reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) continuity of session shall be considered as broken only by an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die; but 

(2) in the computation of the sixty-day period there shall be ex- 
cluded the days on which either House is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days to a day certain; except that if 
a resolution (as defined in section 102) with respect to such reorganiza- 
tion plan has been passed by one House and sent to the other, no ex- 
clusion under this paragraph shall be made by reason of adjournments 
of the first House taken thereafter. 


Attention of those concerned with maintenance of the Com- 
mission as an independent agency of the federal government 
was also centered this week on hearings held by the Senate 
judiciary committee on S. 1120, introduced by the committee 
chairman, Senator McCarran, of Nevada, a bill providing for 
reorganization of government agencies without exception of any 
agency from the scope of such reorganization. 

Harry C. Ames, of Washington, appearing before the Sen- 
ate judiciary committee on behalf of the Association of Inter- 
State Commerce Commission Practitioners, argued for exemp- 
tion of the Commission from the provisions of the bill, with the 
assertion that it was an arm of Congress and not a branch of 
the executive department of the federal government. 
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In the course of Mr. Ames’ testimony, Chairman McCarran 
said that he had heard “rumors” that, in the event of passage 
of his bill, a National Department of Transportation would be 
set up, in which would be included the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and other agencies 
dealing with transportation. Mr. Ames said he had not heard 
such a rumor, but that he hoped that such a reorganization 
would not take place. 


Approval by Maritime Commission 


Samuel D. Schell, executive director of the Maritime Com- 
mission, told the committee that the commission was in favor of 
the provisions of the bill generally, but that the commission 
might want to object when the government reorganization plan 
contemplated by the bill was submitted to Congress by the 
President. 

Chairman McCarran placed in the hearing record a letter 
from Chairman Rogers, of the Commission, containing the con- 
tentions, among others, that the Commission “clearly” was not 
an executive department or any part thereof and that its inde- 
pendence “should be jealously preserved and protected from 
political or other pressures.” 

Chairman Rogers said the Commission noted “with deepest 
concern” that S. 1120 did not exempt the Commission from the 
plan to reorganize the executive departments. 


“Independence” of I. C. C. 


He said that the Commission had been constituted 56 years 
ago as an agency independent of executive control or interfer- 
ence, after having been placed initially, in 1887, in the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

“Thus the Commission was set up in 1889 and has func- 
tioned ever since as an arm of the Congress, subject to review 
by the courts and with the Department of Justice always avail- 
able in protecting or enforcing the orders of the Commission,” 
Chairman Rogers said, continuing, in part, as follows: 


The jurisdiction of the Commission is very carefully defined. That 
jurisdiction has been clearly related to each branch of the government. 
It has been kept within and a part of the legislative department, or, 
as the Supreme Court puts it, an arm of the Congress. The review 
of the work of the Commission as reflected in its annual report to 
the Congress shows the manner in which the policies of the Congress 
have been effected. Orders of the Commission are reviwable by the 
courts, which review is in many respects similar to the judicial review 
of a direct action of the Congress; this, because the Commission func- 
tions in the realm of factual issues in the business of interstate com- 
merce. The policy laid down for the Commission by the Congress 
requires it to see that the business of commerce is carried on at reason- 
able charges and void of discriminatory or unlawful practices. 

There is some paralleling of the functions of the judicial branch 
insofar as the Commission determines the measure of damages for past 
action as in reparation cases. This jurisdiction is somewhat concurrent 
with that exercised by the courts. It has been developed under the 
guidance of the courts, Texas & Pacific Railway vs. Abilene Cotton Oil, 
204 U. S. 426, and cases that have followed it. 

The most important duty of the executive branch under the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, is the appointment of the commis- 
sioners by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
These appointments are very carefully hedged about with the view 
of keeping the Commission independent from political influence or 
interference. Appointments to the Commission are staggered so that 
only two terms out of eleven fall vacant in one year. Only a bare 
majority of the commissioners may belong to any one political party. 
‘Independence’ as applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has meant through all the years independence of political influence, 
coercion or meddling in the exercise of its functions under the terms 
of the statute creating it. In recent years some students and pub- 
licists have spoken of the ‘‘independence’’ as though it meant an 
organization without any controls whatsoever and free to act arbi- 
trarily. A casual consideration of the control over the Commission 
by the Congress, the review of its orders by the courts, and the exer- 
cise of appointive power by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate makes it clear that the Commission is a servant of the 
Congress—its agent or arm for the regulation of commerce.... At 
frequent intervals the Congress has carefully studied the Commission’s 
work and after such studies it has usually added somewhat to the 
Commission’s duties. 

We believe your bill should be amended so as to entirely exempt 


the on from any plan to reorganize the executive depart- 
ments. ... 


Chairman Rogers said that the judiciary committee had 
summarized, in a report on government reorganization legisla- 
tion, an article by Secretary of States Byrnes, and that the 
summary included the statement that he (Secretary Byrnes) 
“contends that legislation should bring within the ten regular 
departments all the independent agencies, except those having 
quasi-judicial functions, such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.’”’ Chairman Rogers also made reference in his letter 
to a letter addressed to the Senate judiciary committee on July 
3, 1937, by Commissioner Miller, then chairman of the Com- 
mission, and to a statement by the late Commissioner Eastman 
which was placed in the record of hearings held August 2 to 12, 
1937, by the Senate select committee on government reorgani- 
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zation. In conclusion, Chairman Rogers quoted the following ex- 
tract from an address of the late Chief Justice Taft at memorial 
services for Chief Justice White: 


Delegation of Power to I. C. C. 


The capital importance which our railroad system has come to 
have in the welfare of this country made the judicial construction of 
the interstate commerce act of critical moment. It is not too much 
to say that Chief Justice White in construing the measure and its 
great amendments has had more to do with placing this vital part of 
our practical government on a useful basis than any other judge. 
His opinions in the case of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. The 
Abilene Cotton Oil Co., and the cases which followed it, are models 
of clear and satisfactory reasoning which gave to the people, to state 
legislatures, to Congress, and the courts a much-needed knowledge of the 
practical functions the Commerce Commission was to discharge, and 
of how they were to be reconciled to existing governmental machin- 
ery, for the vindication of the rights of the public in respect to 
national transportation. They are a conspicuous instance of his unusual 
and remarkable power and facility in statesmanlike interpretation of 
statute law. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission was authorized to exercise 
powers the conferring of which by Congress would have been, perhaps, 
thought in the earlier years of the republic to violate the rule that no 
legislative power can be delegated. But the inevitable progress and 
exigencies of government and the utter inability of Congress to give 
the time and attention indispensable to the exercise of these powers 
in detail forced the modification of the rule. 


Spokesman for F. W. A. 


Alan Johnstone, general counsel of the Federal Works 
Agency, in testimony before the committee, voiced approval of 
the McCarran bill and opposed the making of any exceptions 
from its provisions. In his statement, he said, in part: 


The size and expense of government in Washington and in the 
states must be brought to manageable and supportable proportions. 

How can this be done? It is doubtful that Congress will take the 
initiative in this reform.... 

The President proposes that Congress by statute authorize him to 
present to it several plans of reorganization; these plans will lie on 
the table of Congress, while in session, for sixty days; if during the 
sixty days the two houses of Congress do not concur in a resolution 
disapproving a plan it shall become effective. Under the President’s 
proposal the disapproval of only one House would not kill the plan. 
,.. The President...has said that he is willing to take the responsi- 
bility. It is souna sense to let him have it.... 

The bane of reorganization is exception. All with one accord agree 
that the other agencies should be reorganized but not theirs and so 


exceptions first creep, then team and finally stampede the whole 
plan.... 


Under questioning and in further discussion, Mr. Johnstone 
averred that the reorganization powers requested by the Presi- 
dent should be granted “without limit as to scope or time.” 


“Restrictions” and Economy 


Senator McCarran said that the reorganization act of 1939 
had accomplished nothing by way of economy. Mr. Johnstone 
said that that act had restricted the shuffling of agencies and 
bureaus by the President and that “the mountain labored and 
brought forth five mice.” 

“If you limit the exercise of power by the President by 
excepting everybody who wants to be excepted; if you assume 
that the President will become a wrecker, he will have great 
difficulty,” Mr. Johnstone asserted, adding that if economies 
were not affected by a bill containing no restrictions, the respon- 
sibility therefor would rest on the President. 

Brief testimony in support of the McCarran bill was pre- 
sented also by Francis C. Brown, general counsel for the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and Harold Young, solici- 
tor of the Department of Commerce. 

Placed in the hearing record were letters from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior, ex- 
pressing approval of the bill in its present form, and letters 
from the State, Treasury, Justice, Labor and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Federal Communications Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Security Agency, and the Civil 
Service Commission, urging revision of the bill so as to except 
some agencies from its provisions. 


Railway Labor Opposition 


A. E. Lyon, executive secretary of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, testified in opposition to S. 1120 in its 
present form, urging exemption of the National Mediation 
Board, the National Railroad Adjustment Board, the Railroad 
Retirement Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from its provisions. He declared that the railway labor act, 
under which the N. M. B. and the N. R. A. B. had been estab- 
lished, was regarded as a sound and tested method of preserv- 
ing industrial peace and said that the railroad employe brother- 
hoods did not want the railway labor act revised “by any plan- 
ners, in or out of Congress.” 

He explained that the cost of administration and of bene- 
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fits paid by the Railroad Retirement Board was borne by the 
railroad employes and the carriers and said the government 
did not contribute to the board’s support. Senator McCarran 
said that the federal government was custodian of the money 
that was handled through the board, that ‘presumably the 
executive branch has control of the housekeeping phase” of the 
board’s work, that the government ought to see to it that the 
money was properly expended, and that Congress did not, un- 
der the present setup, “‘get into the detail as it should.” 

Mr. Lyon said that the Commission had been created as 
an independent establishment, that it should be regarded as an 
agent of the Congress, and that its independence should be 
preserved. 

To a suggestion by Senator Ferguson, of Michigan, that 
the boards dealing with railroad labor be placed in the Labor 
Department, Mr. Lyon said he thought that could not and 
should not be done. 


B. of L. E. Asks Amendment 


John T. Corbett, assistant grand chief engineer and national 
legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, asked the Senate judiciary committee to amend the 
McCarran bill so as to exempt from its provisions the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the National Mediation Board, 
the National Railroad Adjustment board and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. He said the Commission was not a political 
creation and that to put it under some other agency would 
mean no decrease in expenditures. He said his brotherhood was 
particularly interested in the work of the Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection, the Bureau of Safety and the statistical 
bureau of the Commission, and commended those bureaus for 
the work they had done. 


Eccles Wants Bill “As Is” 


M. S. Eccles, chairman of the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, in a letter to the committee said he 
favored enactment of the bill without exception of any agency 
from its provisions. E. A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in a letter he addressed to the com- 
mittee, said he opposed the granting of blanket authority to 
the President to eliminate, consolidate or reorganize all gov- 
ernment agencies, and contended that reorganization of any 
department or agency established by acts of Congress should 
be by Congress and not by executive order. 

After placing those letters in the hearing record, Chairman 
McCarran indicated that no further public hearings on S. 1120 
would be held by his committee. 


N. I. T. L. Committee’s Views 


As chairman of the National Industrial Traffic League’s 
special committee on reorganization of executive departments 
of the government, A. H. Schwietert, of Chicago, submitted 
to the Senate judiciary committee a statement urging that the 
Commmission be excepted from provisions of S. 1120 and set- 
ting forth, in support of that posititon, contentions generally 
the same as those embodied in a statement he had submitted 
earlier to the Manasco committee, with respect to H. R. 3325 
(see Traffic World, Sept. 15, p. 684). 


Revised Bill Approved 


Exemption of the Commission from reorganizing powers 
granted the President was proposed in a revised bill approved 
by the House committee on expenditures in executive depart- 
ments. Under the bill, which was yet to be reported to the 
House, the President could transfer functions of other agencies 
to the Commission. 


GALVESTON CHAMBER ON BULWINKLE BILL 


Railroad freight bureaus are “of inestimable value to the 
shipping public . . . because those organizations disseminate to 
the shipping public, without expense to it, information covering 
all proposed changes in rates, rules and regulations,” the Gal- 
veston, Tex., Chamber of Commerce declared September 12 in 
letters to all members of the House and Senate interstate com- 
merce committees. The letters asked the legislators to support 
the Bulwinkle Bill “together with certain amendments which 
have been proposed by the National Industrial Traffic League 
and others and which we understand are acceptable to Con- 
gressman Bulwinkle.” 

The letter, signed by F. G. Robinson, traffic manager of the 
chamber, continued: 


Individual shippers, as well as organizations such as ours, receive 
various notices of such (freight rate) changes in all parts of the United 
States and are, therefore, in position to protect their interests against 
unjust discrimination and, instead of having to consult with each indi- 
vidual carrier, they are afforded the democratic privilege of freely pre- 
senting their views through the coordinated bureau organizations, asso- 
ciations and committees where a free and unrestricted discussion may 
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be had, not only with the carrier representatives but with competing 
shippers and localities. By far the greater number of freight rates in 
effect today were established through such a procedure and, in the 
majority of cases, under agreements reached through the carrier-shipper 
conferences; otherwise litigation before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, involving heavy expenses te shippers, would have increased 
tremendously.’’ 


A statement prepared by Mr. Robinson, setting forth ques- 
tions and answers relevant to the Bulwinkle Bill, was attached 
to the letters. 


RATE BUREAU REGULATION 

Hearing on H. R. 2536, the Bulwinkle bill that would ex- 
empt rate procedure and other carrier agreements from the 
anti-trust laws subject to approval of the Commission, will 
begin October 9 before a subcommittee of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce of which Representative 
Bulwinkle is chairman. Representatives of the Commission 
and other groups in Washington will be heard the first week 
of the hearing while those coming from outside Washington 
will be heard the second week. Elton J. Layton, clerk of the 
committee, announced that it would be necessary to limit the 
time of witnesses and appealed for elimination of duplication 
in presentation of testimony. 


Land Grant Rate Repeal 


When the land grant rate repeal bill, H. R. 694, was 
brought up for consideration in the Senate the afternoon of 
September 14, on the call of the calendar, the bill was “passed 
over” for consideration at a later date, after Senator Ship- 
stead, of Minnesota, raised objection to immediate consideration 
of it, and after Senator Austin, of Vermont, explained that 
there was no need for hurried action by the Senate, since, by 
its terms, the bill could not become effective until 90 days 
after September 2. Senator Shipstead said that he wanted to 
“study the bill.” 

Senator Austin noted that section 2 of the bill provided 
that it would become effective “90 days after the date of 
the cessation of hostilities in the war with Japan, as proclaimed 
by the President,” and pointed out that the President’s procla- 
mation of the end of the war with Japan had been issued 
September 2. He added that “during the 90 days mentioned 
in the amendment (to the transportation act of 1940) the 
rates now existing will continue to be in effect.” To a sug- 
gestion by Senator Bilbo, of Mississippi, that a definite date 
be fixed for consideration of the bill, Senator Austin merely 
indicated that some date within the 90-day period he had 
mentioned would be satisfactory to him. 

“T wish to serve notice on the senator that I shall have 
some extended remarks to make on this bill,’ said Senator 
Bilbo. “This is the third or fourth time an attempt has been 
made to have it passed. Regardless of the amendment, which 
I think is a very poor compromise, I propose to discuss the 
bill so that the country may know just what is involved in it. 
There is nothing in the title which suggests its magnitude, and 
when it was introduced and attempted to be passed in the 
House of Representatives in 1944 without a record vote, no 
newspaper in Washington even mentioned it; no radio broad- 
caster mentioned it. Yet, Mr. President, it was a bill attempting 
to take out of the Treasury of the United States moneys 
amounting to approximately $1,000,000,000 which belong to the 
people of this country. When we passed a small local bill re- 
quiring the vaccination of dogs in the District of Columbia, 
about two columns were required in each Washington news- 
paper to tell the story. Here is a bill involving approximately 
$1,000,000,000 to be used in the interest of the railroads of the 
country, who have been lobbying here for three or four years 
to have the measure passed, but no mention of it has ever 
appeared in the newspapers. So I wish to discuss it at length 
when we agree on a time to take it up.” 


VETOED HARBOR BILL SUBSTITUTE 


The House committee on rivers and harbors has favorably 
reported to the House for passage H. R. 4083, authorizing the 
further improvement of Savannah Harbor, Ga., and of Two 
Harbors (Agate Bay Harbor), Minn. This bill takes the place 
of H. R. 3477 that was vetoed by President Truman and re- 
turned to Congress after the beginning of the recent summer 
recess (see Traffic World, Aug. 11, p. 380). 

One of the points made by the President in his veto message 
was that the general rivers and harbors authorization bill pro- 
vided for post-war construction unless a project were required 
for the prosecution of the war while H. R. 3477 did not have 
such a limitation in it. The new bill makes the harbor projects 
covered by it subject to the provision of the general bill referred 
to by the President. 
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By unanimous consent asked by Representative Peterson, 
of Georgia, H. R. 4083 was passed by the House and:sent to the 
Senate, September 19. 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Senator Briggs, of Missouri, chairman of the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway subcommittee of the Senate’s special committee 
investigating the war program, has announced that the sub- 
committee will hold open hearings September 26 to question 
witnesses concerning, among other things, “the reasons for 
selection of the highway route, the selection of contractors, 


-and the specific amount of work performed.” He said that the 


War Department had been asked to “bring witnesses to testify 
on all phases of the Pan American Highway project.” 





HEAVY INDUSTRY CENTRALIZATION 


Chairman Wheeler, of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, has announced that a subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator McMahon, of Connecticut, will hold a hearing October 19 
on S. Res. 15, a resolution introduced by Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, for continuance of an investigation by the Senate of 
the centralization of heavy industry. Members of the subcom- 
mittee, in addition to Senator McMahon, are Senators McFar- 
land, of Arizona; Mitchell, of Washington; Shipstead, of Min- 
nesota, and Capehart, of Indiana. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING LAW REPEAL 


The Senate has passed and sent to the President for sig- 
nature H. R. 3974, the bill terminating daylight saving time at 
2 o'clock a. m., September 30. 


AIR-MOTOR THEFT ACT 


The House has passed S. 374, the bill passed previously by 
the Senate amending the motor vehicle theft act of October 29, 
1919, to provide for punishment of the transportation stolen 
motor vehicles or aircraft in interstate or foreign commerce. 
The amendment consisted of adding “aircraft” to the terms of 
the act. 


TITLE TO SUBMERGED LANDS 


The House has passed and sent to the Senate H. J. Res. 
225, the Sumners resolution, to quit titles of states and others 
to so-called submerged lands within state boundaries, including 
lands in port areas, and to prevent further clouding of such 
titles by claims thereto of the federal government. Two amend- 
ments, neither of which was opposed by sponsors of the legis- 
lation, were adopted. 


ROCKLAND, MATINICUS LINE APPLICATION 

Stuart T. Ames, owner of the Rockland, Matinicus Line, of 
Rockland, Me., has filed an application with the Commission in 
W-928, for a certificate authorizing him to inaugurate a new 
operation as a common carrier of passengers and of commodi- 
ties generally, and mail, over regular routes, the year around, 
between Rockland, Me., and Matinicus, Me. 

The applicant says he has no competitors. 


ASSOCIATED SHIPPERS FORWARDER APPLICATION 

Associated Shippers Carloading Corporation, of Chicago, 
has asked the Commission, by an application in FF-142, Sub. 1, 
for authority to extend its operation as a freight forwarder 
through the use of the facilities of rail carriers, in the trans- 
portation of general commodities from Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Chicago, Ill., and including points within 50 miles of Chicago 
and Milwaukee, to points in New York, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. 

The applicant said it had established terminal facilities to 
handle the present flow of traffic under the permit issued it 
August 10, 1944, and that it proposed to establish additional 
terminal at Milwaukee, to permit a balanced flow of traffic 
east- and west-bound, and had arrangements to lease a ter- 
minal on issuance of the requested authority. 

The principal points of origin and assembly and west- 
bound, and had arrangements to lease a terminal on issuance 
of the requested authority. 

The principal points of origin and assembly and break-bulk 
and destinations points, it said, would be Chicago, New York, 
and Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE ROAD REORGANIZATION 


Further steps in the reorganization of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. were taken September 19 
when Federal Judge M. L. Igoe, of Chicago, signed three orders. 
The reorganization committee was granted permission to apply 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an order approving 
and authorizing the issuance of securities to consummate. the 
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plan, for authority to transfer property of the debtor to the 
reorganized company, and for approval of the retention by the 
reorganized company of control of the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern Railway Co. 

The committee proposed to list on the New York and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges, for trading on a “when issued” basis the 
following securities: $59,515,100 first mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
due January 1, 1994; $57,256,600 general mortgage 4% per cent 
income bonds, due January 1, 2019; $51,422,100 general mort- 
gage 4% per cent convertible income bonds, due January 1, 
2044; 1,121,740 preferred stock voting trust certificates; and 
2,123,214 common stock voting trust certificates. 

Judge Igoe also found that the committee had submitted 
its plan to the Terre Haute bondholders in accordance with pro- 
visions of the plan and with orders of the court, and that the 
plan had been “accepted by substantially all the Terre Haute 
bondholders.” 


Railway Labor Demands 


Following meetings at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on 
September 12-14 of officials of the seven railroad shopcraft 
unions, B. M. Jewell, president, Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, stated that the 
organizations “have decided that on or about September 25, 
1945, each railroad in the United States will be requested to 
agree to establish a six-hour day, six week days per calendar 
week, without a reduction in present straight time weekly com- 
pensation, instead of the present eight-hour day, six week 
days per calendar week.” 

The request will apply to about 400,000 employes, and 
will be negotiated in accordance with terms of existing agree- 
ments and the Railway Labor Act. The demand for a short 
working day has long been discussed by the shopcraft union, 
but this is said to be the first time such a demand has been 
presented to the railroads. ' 

Organizations represented by the A.F.ofL.’s Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department are: 


International Association of Machinists; International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association; International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; 
and International Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, Rotnd- 
House and Railway Shop Laborers. 


Green Pledges Support 


President William Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, has endorsed the demands of the shopcraft unions. Mr. 
Green pledged the full support of the American Federation of 
Labor to the group in a letter to Mr. Jewell, which read in part: 


The American Federation of Labor will wholeheartedly support 
your program for a shorter work week. This is fully in accord with the 
nation’s post-war needs. Unless such action is taken, the increased effi- 
ciency of railroad workers and technological advances will force large 
numbers of employes out of jobs. The shorter work week is an impor- 
tant step toward the maintenance of full employment in the postwar 
period. 

During the war the railroad workers were called upon to perform 
miracles of transportation and to fulfill long and wearying work sched- 
ules. They are more than entitled to a shorter work week now. 


In announcing the union drive for the 36-hour week, Mr. 
Jewell said his department would proceed in accordance with 
the terms of existing agreements with the railroads and would 
follow the orderly processes of collective bargaining prescribed 
under the railway labor act. 


UNION DRIVE IN PULLMAN SHOPS 

Spearheaded by 35 full-time organizers who are assisted 
by general chairmen and local lodge officials, the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department of the American Federation of Labor has 
launched a nation-wide organization drive aimed to unionize 
over 20,000 employes in the six repair shops of the Pullman 
Co. and the more than 100 yard and terminal points throughout 
the country where Pullman cars lay over. 

Fred N. Aten, assistant to the president of the department, 
announced that his organization, representing the seven A.F. of 
L. shop craft unions affiliated with the department, aim to estab- 
lish a system federation having jurisdiction over all shops, 
yards and terminals of the Pullman Co. 

Pullman repair shops are located at Atlanta, Ga.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago (Calumet); St. Louis; and 
Richmond, Cal. Cleaning, inspecting and light repairing of Pull- 
man cars are done at many yards and terminals from coast to 
coast. 

Two rival unions are competing with the A.F. of L. in seek- 
ing to unionize Pullman employes, according to department of- 
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ficials. The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters (an A.F. of 
L. union but not affiliated to the Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment) and the United Transport Service Employes of America 
are also conducting membership drives among Pullman em- 
ployes, the former at yards and terminals, and the latter at 
the six repair shops. 

Mr. Aten said that the possible sale of Pullman Co: proper- 
ties would have no bearing on his department’s drive to union- 
ize Pullman workers. Under the Railway Labor Act, employes 
in one system vote as a unit, he explained, adding: ‘The pro- 
gram of the Railway Employes’ Department means unity. The 
program of these other two organizations means division and 
disunity.” 


RAIL RETIREMENT BOARD NOT MOVING 


In answer to an inquiry whether the Railroad Retirement 
Board was contemplating a return of its offices from Chicago 
to Washington, now that the war was over, Chairman Murray 
W. Latimer said there were no plans at present for such a move. 
He said the board moved its headquarters to Chicago at the 
request of the President in 1942 because of the government 
office-space shortage in Washington at that time and doubted 
whether the space situation in the Capital had improved much 
since then. There was no immediate reason for moving to 
Washington, said Mr. Latimer, adding that, on the contrary, 
there were strong recommendations from some quarters for 
—s in Chicago. The board maintains a Washington 
office. 


PEORIA CENTENNIAL 


The color advertisement of the Peoria & Pekin Union Rail- 
way in this issue of the Traffic World is part of that railway’s 
contribution to the observance of the centennial of the city of 
Peoria, Ill. Through its consistent advertising, over many 
years, of “the Peoria Gateway,” the railway has made the city 
known to transportation men the country over. 

The centennial of the city coincides with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the service of E. F. Stock, traffic manager, with 
the P. & P. U. Mr. Stock has been instrumental in arranging 
a special Peoria night dinner meeting of the Springfield, IIl., 
Transportation Club, at the Leland Hotel, Springfield, Octo- 
ber 10. He will be toastmaster. The speaker will be V. Y. 
Dallman, editor of the Illinois State Journal, Springfield, and 
collector of internal revenue for the eighth Illinois district. 


This friendly gesture on the part of a competitive industrial’ 
city, as well as the P. & P. U.’s advertisement, has aroused 


editorial comment in the newspapers of central Illinois. 


C. & O. Merger Plan 


The board of directors of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. met in Cleveland September 19 and fixed the terms of the 
new preferred stock which will be offered in exchange for the 
preferred stocks of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co., the Pere Marquette Railway Co., and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway Co., according to an announcement released by 
Carl E. Newton, John W. Davin, and Robert J. Bowman, presi- 
dents of the three companies. The exchange of stock is pursuant 
to the plan of unification which the C. & O. board adopted at 
its meeting August 21 (see Traffic World, August 25, p. 524), 
and will be offered under the following terms: 





Dividends on the new stock will be payable at the rate of 3% per 
cent per annum, before any dividends may be paid on the common 
stock, and will be fully cumulative. It will be redeemable in whole or 
in part on any dividend payment date upon 30 days’ notice, at a price 
of $105 per share plus accumulated dividends to the redemption date. 
Each share of the new preferred stock will be convertible at any time 
at the option of the holder into 1.6 shares of C. & O. common stock. 
This fixes a conversion price of $62.50 per share of common stock. 


The boards of directors of the N. Y., C. & St. L. and Pere 
Marquette met in Cleveland September 18, and on the follow- 
ing day unanimously approved the plan of unification upon the 
terms of exchange announced following the August meeting of 
the C. & O. board. The plan has yet to be acted upon by the 
board of directors of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and by the 
stockholders of the four roads, the announcement stated. 


N. F. W. A. CHANGES 

Martha Dunlap, for a number of years editor and adver- 
tising manager of the Furniture Warehouseman, official organ 
of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, Chicago, 
has resigned, following action by the board of directors of the 
association in arranging to obtain the services of a field repre- 
sentative who will combine his traveling duties with the editor- 
ship of the magazine. Miss Dunlap’s resignation was effective 
September 14. 
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Heavy Loading Rate Cuts 


Public Hearing of Traffic Executive Association Ends; 
Burgess Promises Requests from Shippers of Other 
Commodities for Higher Minimum Carload 
at Reduced Rates Will Receive 
Consideration 


By N. C. HUDSON 


The public hearing held by the Traffic Executive Asso- 

ciation of the eastern railroads, on proposals to establish 
rates 10 per cent lower than the existing rates on domestic 
shipments of higher carload minimum weights on specified 
commodities in Official Territory (see Traffic World, Sept. 15, 
p. 681), reconvened the morning of September 14 in the Palmer 
House, Chicago, to consider the following proposed schedule 
of commodities and weights: 


Paper, printing, 70,000 pounds; paper, wrapping and related articles, 
70,000 pounds; paper, building, and prepared roofing, 70,000 pounds; 
liquors, alcoholic, 80,000 pounds; cigarettes, 70,000 pounds; and pea- 
nuts, 50,000 pounds. 


Printing Paper 


E. H. Burgess, chairman of the association, who presided 
at the hearing, announced, in response to a question, that the 
proposal did not include newsprint. 

J. E. Bryan, general traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper & 
Pulp Manufacturers’ Association, asked postponement of the 
discussion. 

“The Wisconsin industry is not opposed to the idea,” said 
he, “but is opposed to the proposal as submitted by the rail- 
roads. We ask a subsequent hearing at which the articles now 
listed for discussion, as well as other paper articles not listed, 
may be discussed.” 

The request was granted by Mr. Burgess, who said a sub- 
sequent hearing would supplement whatever was said now, and 
would also take up other paper articles. 

B. J. Tillman, traffic manager of the Beckett Paper Co., 
and spokesman, he said, for other paper companies, stated he 
would like to bring to the attention of the association the prob- 
lems of the smaller mills, adding: 

“There may be possible confusion under the proposed con- 
ditions, because our sales are made f. o. b. mill,” said he. “The 
smaller mills get their business primarily because of the celerity 
with which they get to the market. This advantage would be 
lost if we have to wait for enough tonnage to get a heavier car- 
load. It is almost impossible to get much more than the present 
minimums in cars. Pool cars of printing paper are impractical 
if the minimum is 70,000 pounds. A much better figure from 
the — of damage and practical loading would be 55,000 
pounds.” 

In answer to a question from the chair, Mr. Tillmann said 
his company has been loading book paper to 58-60,000 pounds 
in pool cars. In answer to a further question, he said he ques- 
tioned the possibility of loading to 70,000 pounds because of the 
difficulty of getting enough skids of paper or rolls of paper into 
the car. He said the proposal, if put into effect, would disrupt 
sales policies followed for years. His statements, he said, re- 
lated primarily to printing paper. 

Roy W. Campbell, manager of the traffic department, Butler 
Paper Corporations, said he was sorry the carriers had broached 
the proposal. 

“T do not wish to oppose the proposal,” he said. “Some of 
our mills may favor it. The proposal would interfere with our 
Sales policies and those of the mills. We would like to reserve 
a more definite statement for a future hearing, after the mills 
have presented their views. We believe the 10 per cent rate 
reduction should be increased to 15 per cent.” 

Mr. Campbell said he spoke of all paper products and that 
he represented the National Paper Trade Association of New 
York, too. 

E. M. Broderick, traffic manager of the Morris Paper Mills 
at Morris, Ill., and chairman of the traffic committee, Folding 
Paper Box Association of America, objected to a 70,000-pound 
minimum, stating that it was impossible to load. paper boxes 
to such a weight. 

“The carriers under this proposal would receive a 100 per 
cent increase in minimum weight,” said he, and we would receive 
a 10 per cent rate reduction. We support the proposal for an 
Increased weight and a reduced rate in principle, if it is en- 
forced in all territories.” 

Roy J. Ross, traffic manager, Continental Baking Co., said 
he was in sympathy with the proposal, having for years been 
an advocate of heavier loading. To a question from Mr. Burgess, 
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he replied that dual minima would have no effect in market- 
ing problems of his firm. 


Roofing Paper 


B. H. Rubenstein, general traffic manager, Ruberoid Co., 
appearing as well on behalf of several roofing companies, in- 
cluding Johns-Manville and U. S. Gypsum, said representatives 
of the industry had on the previous day discussed the subject to 
try to find a way to make it acceptable to the industry, adding: 


We have had maximum loading of our raw materials, but when we 
consider such loading of the finished materials, that is another problem, 
The finished article is sold on a basis of freight equalization. The prob- 
lem is complicated by truck shipments. . . . If we were to insist on 
the buyers taking 70,000 pounds at one time, he would find himself better 
off by buying from another manufacturer within trucking distance. We 
feel the proposal would not give the carriers any more tonnage than 
they now have, and would be of no benefit to the shipper. More tonnage 
would go to the trucks. 


In response to a question from Mr. Burgess, as to how the 
proposal would divert traffic to trucks, Mr. Rubenstein repiled 
that many dealers would take truckloads of paper rather than 
take 70,000-pound carload units. More than one-half of the 
hundred manufacturers of roofing paper were in Official Terri- 
tory, he said. Even with the present minimum, the shippers had 
to make up many stop-off cars. The problem of dual minima 
would complicate the freight equalization policy. If one dis- 
tributor took 70,000 pounds, a smaller distributor would want 
the paper on the same basis but could not take 70,000 pounds, 
said he. 

F. L. Partridge, traffic manager, Burlington Shippers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., suggested the problem should be approached 
with caution. He said the small dealers were “purchasing F. O. B. 
point of origin plus the cheapest means of transportation.” If 
the minimum were increased and a 10 per cent rate reduction 
granted, he added, the railroads “still could not meet truck 
competition. As I have stated before, I am opposed to a dual 
system of carload rates. I advocate one minimum weight and 
one rate.” 

In answer to a question from the chair, Mr. Partridge said 
th esmall dealers could not take 70,000 pounds of paper be- 
cause they had not the facilities. They would continue to trans- 
port paper by truck, he said. 

E. George Siedle, general traffic manager, Armstrong Cork 
Co., speaking on insulating wallboard manufactured from fibre 
and woodpulp, said: 


We subscribe to the principle of the proposal, but the 70,000 pound 
minimum proposed is prohibitive for wallboard. Some of our material 
cannot load to 70,000 pounds even in 50-foot cars. Sixty-two of our cars 
have averaged only about 47,000 pounds per car, and only one car loaded 
to 70,000 pounds. The Office of Defense Transportation made a special 
ruling for the industry, allowing a 24-inch clearance between the top 
of the load and the roof of the car. We must have large 40-foot cars to 
meet the present minimum of 36,000 pounds. A more equitable minimum 
than that proposed would be 55,000 pounds, and even then we would 
require more 50-foot cars. Such a minimum would give the carriers a 
53 per cent increase in weight, for a 10 per cent reduction in rates. 
Trade resistance and trade selling problems will be more difficult in 
peacetime when we can no longer sell in war quantities. I contend that 
wall board is in the wrong company when it is grouped with heavy- 
weights like prepared roofing. . . . If you will give us a minimum that 
is practical, we will play ball. 


J. W. Deininger, traffic manager, Gardner-Richardson Co., 
Middletown, O., said that, while his company was in sympathy 
with the carriers’ proposal, the minimum of 70,000 pounds would 
be unworkable for boxes. 


Liquor 


On the association’s proposal regarding alcoholic liquors, 
Charles W. Braden, general traffic‘ manager, National Distillers 
Products Corporation, submitted a brief introducing it with a 
statement that he was in accord with the objective of conserving 
transportation facilities through the heavier loading of cars. 
He added that the contemplated minimum of 80,000 pounds 
was twice the commercial peacetime minimum, and substan- 
tially greater than the war-time load of 55,000 pounds. His 
brief stated in part: 


When the public hearings were scheduled for February 6-7, 1945, 
we contacted a representative number of the trade for their views. 
While the trade is naturally interested in any lower freight rates 
which can be had, which of course would net them a greater mark-up, 
the replies were all in the negative on the proposed minimum carload 
weight of 80,000 pounds, with 10 per cent lower rate. 

In view of the fact the general practice in the industry is to sell 
alcoholic liquors, in glass, in cases, f.o.b. shipping plant, the freight 
being paid and borne by the buyer, and the negative replies being 
unanimous in the spot-check we made, we feel that we must be guided 
thereby. 

The cash investment in a carload of alcoholic liquors is an appre- 
ciable sum. The federal internal revenue tax, paid at the time of 
bottling and included in the invoice price, makes up the major part of 
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the unit price. . . . Reasonably quick cash turn-over is essential to the 
trade. The invoice price f.o.b. shipping point to the buyer is the same 
for a 30,000 pound car or a 40,000 pound car. The buyer will take ad- 
vantage of the higher minima if a savings is possible in freight cost, 
practical to his operations, and all other things being equal. (The 
80,000 pound minimum would not meet these conditions.) ... 


We are of the opinion that the proposed minimum weight is not 


practical for general application for the following reasons: 

1. On a 70,000 pounds car, the load level reaches to within two 
feet of the car roof. It’ would be difficult and in certain instances im- 
possible to load 80,000 pounds in a standard box car. 

2. The invoice price, f.o.b. shipping plant provides no differential 
for varying quantities, hence, no inducement to buyer in invoice price 
to accept heavier loaded car. 

3. Savings in freight of 10 per cent, as proposed, for 80,000 pounds, 
not sufficient to warrant buyer to receive said quantity. 

4. Investment in 80,000 pounds, alcoholic liquors, is a substantial 
sum. Overhead cost of such inventory quantity only warranted where 
substantial savings is assured. There is no saving in f.o.b. invoice price 
—only possible savings in’ freight ¢cost—and which must be sufficient 
to offset other factors... . 

As a possible suggestion to meet the objective of the proposal, 
consideration might be given to the establishment of the alternate 
minima now published in connection with the rates on wine, in glass, 
in cases, from California to eastern destinations, to wit: 30,000—40,000— 
50,000 pounds. From California to Group A points the rates on wine 
are as follows: 


c. i. Min: Wt. 320,060 pounds.........: $1.24 
40,000 pounds.......... 1.16 
50,000 pounds. ..........+ 99 


The movement is almost wholly on the carload minimum of 50,000 
at lowest rate. There is, however, this fact to consider, the invoice 
value of a case of wine is much less than on alcoholic liquors, by rea- 
son of the relatively lower federal excise tax, and the freight cost 
factor is relatively more important when the receiver computes his 
mark-up. ... 

We believe the most conditions in the industry would permit would 
be minimum weight of 50,000 pounds at Class 40. . . . Another sugges- 
tion is the consideration of the basis in Southern Territory, namely the 
so-called ‘‘discount’’ basis. This basis has been very effective in induc- 
ing heavier loading, and while giving broad benefit to heavier loading 
it does not compel a rigid minimum weight which might be beyond the 
ability of all to have some benefit of. The ‘‘discount’’ could start on 
the weight in excess of the Official Classification minimum weight of 
30,000 pounds, 


Mr. Braden added that he understood the carriers‘ proposal 
contemplates restrictions on present transit privileges. He 
said the only way wartime loading was accomplished was by 
the use of pool cars, and said his group “would like to protect 
our present transit arrangements. Our industry is indefinite 
as to the shape of peacetime business. Perhaps the proposal 
is a little premature. Other members of the industry not rep- 
resented here say they are on common ground with me in my 
statement.” 

Al Rapier, traffic manager, Glenmore Distilleries Co., said 
that his conclusions were reached independently of Mr. Braden’s 
remarks, but were comparable to the former’s objections and 
suggestions, adding: 


You have shot at too high a figure for minimum carloads, without 
granting us a proper it: lucement. To reach the figure proposed, it 
would take 2,350 cases, ‘ud it is impossible to load this number of cases 
in a 40-foot car. Damages under heavier loading would rise sharply. 
Rationing of the established brands will probably continue for three 
or four years. The distilleries are restricted in their use of grain. The 
credit rating of a large number of our customers will not permit them 
to order in such large quantities. An 80,000 pound load would repre- 
sent a credit investment of $82,000, upon which the buyer would save 
$64 in freight and would have to pay $410 in interest. 

The proposal offers no inducement whatever to retain current rail 
tonnage, nor will it be an inducement to divert traffic from trucks. The 
O. D. T. restrictions on motor carriers are being lifted more quickly 
than those on the railroads. I suggest to most effectively induce heavier 
car-loading and to meet competition, you use the rates now prevailing 
in the south, which would offer a 10 per cent rate reduction for 40,000 
pound loading, a saving of 12.3 per cent on 60,000 pounds, and a saving 
of 14.9 per cent on 80,000 pounds. 

As an alternative, I suggest a 10 per cent reduction for 50,000 
pounds, and a 15 per cent reduction for 60,000 pounds. 


Replying to a question from Mr. Burgess, Mr. Rapier said 
that the “monopoly” states could generally order liquor in 
larger quantities than could the licensed jobbers in open states. 
In answer to a further question, he stated that the physical 
maximum that could be loaded safely is 60,000 pounds of liquor 
in a 40-foot car. 

Mr. Burgess said, in answer to a question from the floor, 
that the present proposal did not cover malt liquors. 


Cigarettes 


T. P. Connors, traffic manager, American Tobacco Co., 
speaking on the proposed minimum of 70,000 pounds on cigar- 
ettes, prescribed a statement which said in part: 


So that you will understand our operation, I will briefly describe 
it. Our principal manufacturing plants are located at Durham and 
Reidsville, North Carolina, Richmond, Virginia, and. Louisville, Ken- 
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tucky. We ship our principal cigarette and smoking tobacco brands 
in carload lots to 40 public warehouses located in cities from coast 
to coast and supply our trade from these warehouses in less than 
carload lots. Our products are sold at a uniform price. Freight charges 
are prepaid and control of the product is retained by us from shipping 
factory until reshipped from our warehouses to the trade. Therefore, 
under our selling basis, the application of two or more carload rates 
for varying minima presents no problem. Our selling price remains 
uniform, regardless of the quantity shipped or sold.... 

During 1944, we shipped 4,484 carloads of cigarettes and smoking 
tobacco, gross weight 241,898,394 pounds, average weight per car, 
53,947 pounds.... Your proposal for a 10 per cent reduction on 
cigarettes contemplates a minimum of 70,000 pounds. I do not know 
why this high minimum was selected, but the fact is, it is not possible 
to load this high weight in domestic packing in a standard size box 
COP S.<.05 e 


The proposed minimum of 70,000 pounds on cigarettes would re- 
quire loading 1,842 cases, or 4,365 cubic feet. A 40/6” x 9/2” x 10” box 
car, according to Railway Equipment Register, has 3,712 cubic foot 
capacity. ... 

For the entire year 1943, our average per car of the manufactured 
product was 55,221 pounds; for the entire year 1944, 53,947 pounds; 
for the first six months of 1945, 52,927 pounds. 

You may wonder why our weights have dropped .. .despite the fact 
that we made no change in our maximum loading. The lower average 
weight is due entirely to the use of lighter packing materials. ... 

It is true that during October, 1943, in which period I understand 
your committee surveyed all the carloadings, we did load a number 
of cars of cigarettes in the neighborhood of 70,000 pounds, but these 
heavy cars were loaded with cigarettes packed in wood cases for over- 
seas shipment to the armed forces. You must realize that this type 


ee will be discontinued shortly and will have no place in post-war 
raffic. ... 


After extended conferences with the Southern Railway executives, 
we mutually agreed, early in October, 1944, that from the standpoint 
of our company, the most practical plan to assure continuance of this 
wartime maximum loading would be what we call an ‘‘incentive’’ or 
“‘discount’”’ plan; that is, the present tariff rates for 40,000 pounds, 
and 80 per cent of the present tariff rates for weight loaded in excess 
of 40,000 pounds. Since then, as you know, the executive committee 
of the Southern Freight Association has approved this proposal in 
principle, for conference with carriers in other rate territories. 

The ‘incentive’ or ‘‘discount’’ basis we feel offers every invitation 
and reason for industry to load the very maximum in every car... 
than some reasonable minimum that might be determined.... 

If the alternate rate plan be decided upon, the minimum should 
not exceed 52,000 pounds. 


I make one further request and that is, that not onl cigarettes but 
also smoking tobacco, plug tobacco, twist tobacco and cigars be in- 


cluded, and that the basis in all territories on these commodities be 
uniform and on the same plan. 


Mr. Connors suggested that two stop-offs be granted, one 
to complete loading, and one for partial unloading. 

Otto Olsen, traffic manager, Philip Morris & Co., said that 
up to 1934 his company was an L. C. L. shipper. It began 
warehousing, and now shipped in carloads, said he. The car- 
riers were progressive in their proposal, he said but it was 
necessary for his company to cut distribution costs. It could 
load up to 50,000 pounds and would like that as a minimum 
with a 20 per cent reduction in rates, said he. 

L. F. Owen, traffic manager, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
said he was in sympathy with the principle proposed but that, 
if 70,000 pounds was to be the minimum, it might be well to 
forget it. 

“Under O. D. T. regulations we average 5-52,000 pounds,” 
he said. “Two cars we loaded the other day took 56,000 pounds 
and 51,000 pounds. Cars cannot be loaded to the roof because 
bolts and nuts would tear the cases. I suggest an increase in 
the minimum weight to 50-52,000 pounds and a 10 per cent 
reduction in rates. Incidentally, we use 52 public. warehouses. 
We sometimes use the privilege of a stop to unload, but never 
to complete loading as we have only one factory.” 

D. J. MacMillan, traffic manager, P. Lorillard Co., Inc., 
said the objectives of the proposal warranted his support... . 

“On the basis of two cubic feet per case our loading in 
3,712 cubic-feet capacity cars has ranged between 3,238 to 
3,308 cubic feet or 87 to 89 per cent of capacity,” he said. 
“We are of the opinion that a 50,000 pound minimum for the 
proposed alternative basis of rates would be reasonable and 
suitable. Heavy loading under O. D. T. Order 18-A shows that 
solid loading in the car to avoid bracing and for the safety of 
the lading will result in loads ordinarily approximately 55,000 
pounds and a 50,000 pound minimum should have the desired 
effect from the carriers’ standpoint.” 

He said he was agreeable to the Southern plan in principle, 
but believed it did not give full consideration to loads of 
55,000 pounds. Either plan was satisfactory, he said, provided 
the inducement offered was in line with that offered for other 
commodities. 

To a question from the chair, he said he would be a little 
afraid of loading to 52,000 pounds, unless the packages are 
increased in weight.” If it could be shown that the cases would 
return to pre-war quality, he added, he would be satisfied with 
a revision of the minimum to 52,000 pounds. 
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To a question from the floor, Mr. Burgess replied that 
snuff was not to be considered at this hearing, but that if the 
snuff manufacturers indicated their interest in a higher mini- 
mum, it might be put on a future docket. 

“Any commodity on which shippers believe a higher mini- 
mum at a reduced rate should be considered, will receive 
consideration from the carriers,” he said. 

A representative of the American Tobacco Co. said that, 
inasmuch as his company shipped straight and mixed cars of 
tobacco, which took the same rate except in transcontinental 
territory, his company asked that the carriers’ proposal apply 
not only to cigarettes but to smoking tobacco, plug and twist. 


Peanuts 


“The only point where we would receive a rate reduction 
under the heavier minimum proposed is in Suffolk, Va.,” said 
R. F. Schaeffer, traffic manager, Columbian Peanut Co. “The 
proposal does not indicate whether it applies to shelled, or 
unshelled, or to both. The maximum possible for unshelled 
peanuts is 40,000 pounds. Stop-offs should not be limited to 
one, but we should have two or three. A minimum of 50,000 
should be applied to shelled and to mixed carload. 

“I agreen with the 10 per cent rate reduction, provided 
it is made effective from and to all territories, and with the 
minimums I have indicated. Eighteen peanut millers agreed, 
in a meeting at Suffolk, that 50,000 pounds is the maximum 
that can be made with shelled, and that 40,00 is the maximum 
for unshelled. To pack any heavier would crush the peanuts. 
The principal of dual minima is satisfactory provided the mini- 
mum weight is satisfactory.” 

P. W. Croker, assistant traffic manager, Curtiss Candy Co., 
said he favored dual minima in raw shelled peanuts in carloads. 
The increase contemplated was over 100 per cent, from 24,000 
pounds to 50,000 pounds, he said, and he thought the 10 per 
cent reduction was too small. He suggested a 15 per cent rate 
reduction for 50,000 pounds, and a 20 per cent reduction for 
60,000 pounds. He opposed any change in the present transit 
arrangements. The basic minimum in Southern Territory is 
30,000 pounds, he said, and he favored a uniform weight in all 
territories. 

Lloyd Meyer, representing Wheeler-Barnes Co., Minne- 
apolis, agreed with Mr. Schaeffer as to the minimum being 
50,000 pounds. ‘In the Twin Cities, he said, “we bring in from 
800 to 1,000 cars yearly, 90 per cent being raw shelled peanuts, 
which are mainly made into peanut butter.” He did not object 
to a minimum of 50,000 pounds, he said, but if it was put 
through in Official Territory, it should be made effective also 
from the south and the southwest. 

“We compete with manufacturers in Official Territory,” 
said he. “You give them a reduction. Our rate to the Twin 
Cities is 30 per cent higher than to Chicago or Milwaukee. A 
reduction confined to Official Territory would put us even more 
out of line.” 

L. Z. Whitbeck, general traffic manager, Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., who also spoke for other companies, submitted 
a comparative rate statement on shelled peanuts from Suffolk, 
Va., to Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Whitbeck proposed a rate 15 
per cent lower than the base rate, and suggested that present 
transit and terminal privileges should apply to the higher 
minimum. 

“If 50,000 pounds cannot be loaded, the safe capacity should 
be the governing minimum,” he said. “A minimum of 50,000 
pounds is all right, but there should be granted a larger rate 
reduction.” 


Morris with National Steel 


In quoting W. F. Morris, Jr., as to what he said at the 
public hearing of the Eastern Railroads’ Traffic Executive Asso- 
ciation on proposals to establish alternate minimums and rates, 
at Chicago last week, he was listed as speaking for the U- S. 
Steel Corp. in the story at p. 682 in the Traffic World of 
September 15. Mr. Morris is with the National Steel Co. 


Truck Rate Increases in S. C. 


The Public Service Commission of South Carolina, by a 
report and order in its docket No. 3901, application No. 231 of 
the Motor Truck Rate Bureau, Inc., for authority to make gen- 
eral and specific increases in rates and charges applicable to 
freight transported by motor common carriers within South 
Carolina, has denied a proposal of the applicant to establish a 
rate stop at fifth class but not less than 40 cents a hundred 
pounds on less-truckload and any-quantity traffic, moving intra- 
state, but has authorized publication of minimum charges as 
set forth in the report, effective October 1. 

The commission found not unreasonable minimum charges 
for a single shipment of 85 cents where the rate basis did not 
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exceed 100, and 105 cents where the rate basis number ex- 
ceeded 100. These were the minimum charges generally in effect 
for the account of interstate motor carriers in the south, the 
commission said. The Motor Truck Rate Bureau, in its applica- 
tion, had proposed an increase in the minimum charge a ship- 
ment from 65 cents to $1 a shipment. 

“We are unable to determine from the record how much of 
the several carriers’ operating revenues and expenses are at- 
tributable to South Carolina intrastate operations,” said the 
commission. “Accordingly, we are unable to conclude from the 
evidence that conditions surrounding the motor carrier industry 
in our state, claimed to make it imperative that additional reve- 
nues be provided without delay if the industry is to survive, are 
substantially different from conditions surrounding the industry 
in adjoining states or the industry engaged in interstate com- 
merce between South Carolina points and points in other states. 
The record indicates that no such proposal as applicant has 
made herein has been adopted by interstate’ motor carriers 
operating in South Carolina, nor has any such proposal been 
presented to state authorities in Georgia and North Carolina.” 


MOTOR RATE INCREASES 


Bulletins notifying shippers of arbitrary increases in con- 
nection with L.T.L. and any quantity rates applying between 
points in Southern territory, the increases to be published to 
become effective on or about October 18, 1945, have been sent 
to interested shippers by W. M. Miller, general manager of 
the Southern Motor Carriers Rate Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

The increases provide for addition of arbitraries of 10 cents 
for rates of 35 cents or less and lesser arbitraries added to 
rates of more than 35 cents so as to make a total rate of 45 
cents. The increases were first proposed by the conference 
last spring (see Traffic World, April 14, p. 995.) The increases 
will apply with the following restrictions: 


Except for carriers individual restrictions and the rates on food- 
stuffs and other articles, as described under Items 38580 and 38620 of 
SMCRC Tariff 6-G, MF-111 359 and lard, lard compounds, lard substi- 
tutes, oil or shortening, as described under Item 38680 of Tariff 6-G, 
from Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. and points taking same rates to 
points in North Carolina and Virginia shown under Commodity Groups 
“T’? and ‘‘J’’ in connection with Indexes 38720 through 39435 of Tariff 
6-G and rates on cotton pieee goods, unfinished, between points in 
Southern territory as published in SMCRC Tariffs 10-E, MF-ICC 360, 
and 133-A, MF-ICC 311. 


MOTOR CARRIER OPERATING RATIOS 


Class I motor carriers of property had revenues of $223,- 
821,876 in 1945 and expenses of $214,408,877, with an operating 
ratio of 95.8, according to a compilation of the research depart- 
ment of the American Trucking Associations for the second 
quarter, 1945-1944. 

In 1944, said the statement, these carriers received revenues 
of $209,977,015, had expenses of $200,040,597, and the operating 
ratio was 95.3. 

The largest single revenue amount reported was that for 
common carriers of general freight, whose revenue in 1945, the 
statement said, was $140,411,001 as compared with $129,681,951 
in 1944. These carriers’ expenses in 1945 it said, amounted to 
$135,688,304, as compared with $125,631,650 in 1944. It reported 
the operating ratio as 96.6 for 1945, and 96.9 for 1944. 


U. S. Sale of Auto Parts 


Three hundred million dollars worth of auto parts, equip- 
ment and accessories for practically every make and type 
standard car and truck manufactured in the United States, have 
been put on sale by the Office of Surplus Property of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“The great bulk of the items on sale are new, and all the 
merchandise sold will meet U. S. Army issue specifications,” 
says the O.S.P., adding: 


The parts include everything from cotter pins to engines, and each 
item will be sold on a fixed-price basis throughout the country, with 
prices fixed for different levels of trade. The base price will be the 
current manufacturers’ list price as shown in manufacturers’ catalogs, 
and fixed discounts will be made in accordance with the level of trade. 
Minimum sales orders will be held to $500, after discounts, and no 
orders under that amount will be accepted. All prices are quoted with 
freight prepaid. 

Discounts allowed from the list price will be 75 per cent for dis- 
tributors or wholesalers, 55 per cent for dealers, 50 per cent for service 
garages, and 45 per cent for fleet operators. The conditions governing 
the sale are as follows: 

1. Orders are placed through the 11 regional offices of the Office of 
Surplus Property. s 

2. Buyers will use Order and Contract Form No. O. S. P. 75T, 
obtainable from the 11 regional offices. 

3. A buyer should order whatever part or parts he needs from a 
vehicle manufacturer’s catalog, using the manufacturer’s part number 
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as given in the catalog. Alternatively, he could use the number given 
in the Army Ordnance Supply Catalogs. 

4. Since many auto and truck parts are interchangeable O. S. P. 
reserves the right to supply interchangeable parts in filling orders. In 
other words, a dealer specifying a Dodge part might get a part made 
by Chrysler or Chevrolet, provided that those parts were identical with 
the one specified. 

5. The minimum order that will be accepted for any individual 
item is a single package. When a buyer specifies a quantity which 
may be less than a single package, he should also state the maximum 
quantity he is willing to accept. Otherwise, the minimum package will 
be sent. In addition, since quantities in packages vary and cannot be 
known in advance, it will not be possible to fill orders exactly to 
specified amounts; consequently, the buyer must agree to accept orders 
within 10 per cent, plus or minus, of the quantity originally ordered. 

6.Some items may be shelf-worn and a few assemblies may be 
reconditioned. All will have passed army inspection standards, but it 
will not in all cases be possible to guarantee the delivery of new parts. 


Illinois Truckers Oppose “Integration” 


A new state-wide committee of Illinois motor carriers, ship- 
pers, and truck and trailer manufacturers who will oppose the 
Lea-Wheeler Bill and all tendencies towards integration of 
transportation agencies, was proposed at a luncheon meeting 
September 18 in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Illinois Motor Truck Operators’ Association. 

Walter E. McCarron, general manager of the association, 
opened the meeting with the statement that for many months, 
there had been underway in this country a well-financed and 
well-organized campaign “for drastic revision of our national 
transportation laws to permit fulfillment of a scheme known as 
‘integration.”” 

“This campaign,” he said is being led by the Transporta- 
tion Association of America which, several years ago, was 
branded by a Senate investigating committee as a front for the 
railroads. 

“Integration of the services of independent modes of trans- 
port is one thing—a desirable thing. But the Transportation 
Association of America is after integration of ownership. This 
means monopoly. It means placing control of the nation’s trans- 
portation system in the hands of a few super transportation 
corporations which would operate trains, trucks, buses, air- 
planes, ships and possibly pipelines. Competition would be mini- 
mized. There would be no place for the small, independent 
operator.” 

The new association would cooperate with any group “to 
stop this railroad grab,” said Mr. McCarron. 


Joseph Walter Allan, editor of Motorway Transport, official 
organ of the association, stated that the meeting had a single 
purpose—‘“to save motor-propelled industries from being ab- 
sorbed into the proposed scheme for consolidating all forms of 
transportation under authority of a central ownership.” The 
scheme had come to be known as “integration,” said he and 
was closely knitted to pending legislation to provide a “new 
national transportation policy.” 

Mr. Allan quoted at length from “Justice in Transportation” 
by Arne C. Wiprud, former assistant United States attorney 
general, urging those present to read the book. He said that the 
trucking industry needed a stabilizer “like Kenisaw Mountain 
Landis . . . to go to the White House and hold Mr. Trueman’s 
attention.” 

There followed a general discussion, in the course of which 
most of the representatives of shippers, motor carriers and 
truck manufacturers and airlines present said they were op- 
posed to legislating anyone out of business, but abstained from 
a themselves to participation in the proposed organ- 
ization. 

Mr. McCarron and Walter F. Mullady, Decatur Cartage 
Co., said that “every day the railroads are acquiring truck 
lines.” Mr. Mullady agreed to serve on a formulating commit- 
tee to work with other groups in opposing integration. Names 
of several truck operators, truck and trailer manufacturers, 
and shipper representatives, none of whom were present, were 
proposed to serve on the committee, and a motion to ratify 
such a committe was carried. It was understood the committee 
would meet shortly to organize and to get in touch with or- 
ganizations in other states opposing the Lea-Wheeler Bill. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The House roads committee has ordered reported H. Con. 
Res. 81, a resolution offered by the committee chairman, Rep- 
resentative Robinson, of Utah, to carry into effect the postwar 
highway construction program provided for by the federal-aid 
—, ~~ ery Marcon expenditure of $500,000,000 
a year for the firs ree postwar years (see Traffic r 
Dec. 16, 1944, p. 1580). ane; 
i Under terms of the Robinson resolution, it is resolved that 

for purposes only as specified in section 2 of the federal-aid 
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highway act of 1944 (Public Law 521, Seventy-eighth Congress) 
it is hereby found as a fact that the war emergency has been 
relieved to an extent that will justify proceeding with the high- 
way construction program provided by said act, and for the 
purposes of said act the first postwar fiscal year referred to 
therein shall be the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946.” 


Motor Vehicle Export Control 


Since the supply of new passenger cars and trucks, now 
just beginning to roll off the assembly lines, “‘will remain inade- 
quate to meet the full demands of civilian requirements for 
some time,” the War Production Board has announced that the 
export of such vehicles has been placed under W.P.B. control. 

“The new order, L-352, prohibits producers of automobiles 
and trucks from exporting to any foreign country, including 
Canada, any vehicles in excess of the quantities authorized for 
such purposes by the War Production Board,” said W.P.B. add- 
ing: 

‘*Automobiles’’ are defined by the order as meaning any self-pro- 
pelled vehicles designed for the purpose of carrying passengers, or the 
chassis thereof, with a seating capacity of not more than ten persons, 
including station wagons, taxicabs and coupes with or without pick-up 
boxes. Ambulances, hearses and sedan deliveries are not included. 

‘“‘Trucks’’ mean any light, medium or heavy motor truck, truck- 
tractor or the chassis thereof, or any chassis on which a bus body is 
to be mounted and which (1) was designed*to be propelled or drawn by 
mechanical power, (2) was designed for use on or off-the-highway, for 
transportation of property or persons. This definition includes, trucks, 
truck chassis, truck tractors, off-the-highway motor vehicles, bus chassis, 
carry-all suburbans, sedan deliveries and cab pick-ups but does not 
include station wagons, coupe fitted with pick-up boxes, ambulances, 
hearses, taxicabs and integral type buses. 


W.P.B. said that the export quota allowed producers of 
passenger cars would be based on the individual producer’s 
export-commercial production ratio of 1935 and 1939 inclusive 
and computed on information furnished by them. 

“Percentages of truck production allowed for export will 
be based upon similar figures for 1936 and 1940,” it said. 

“Producers will be notified by W.P.B. by letter of the per- 
centages of their total production which may be marked for 
export.” 


NORWALK TRUCK FOLDER 

The Norwalk Truck Line Company, Norwalk, Ohio, has 
just issued a two-color four page folder for shippers. On the 
cover the message reads: “When Tomorrow Comes, Norwalk 
Will Answer Your Transportation Problems.” The inside pages 
carry a map of the territory served by the carrier, as carried 
in its advertising in the monthly Traffic World motor transport 
section. The map is keyed showing the terminal locations and 
interstate and intrastate routes. Norwalk has been in business 
25 years, the folder says, and hopes to help shippers solve their 
postwar transportation problems. Copies of the folders may 
be had from the company. 


FISK TIRE POST-WAR PLANS 

The Fisk tire plant of United States Rubber Co. will by 
October 15, increase passenger car tire production by more than 
50 per cent over present output, T. E. Clark, plant manager, 
recently stated. By year-end passenger car tire production will 
reach pre-war levels of manufacture and when the reconversion 
program now in progress is completed, production will be in- 
creased substantially over pre-war output, he said. The plant 
already is employing more people than it did before the war, 
having a present enrollment of about 4,000 persons, as against 
a pre-war employment of 2,583. Employment is expected to 
reach about 4,500 persons. 


FRUEHAUF DENTAL TRAILERS 
The Fruehauf Trailer Co. of Detroit has built several 14-ton 
truck-trailer units for the Navy, each fully equipped as a mobile 
dental office. Air-conditioned and well lighted, the trailers have 
all the facilities of the most modern dental operating room, the 
company said. The trailers will provide service for naval per- 
sonnel at stations where there is no dental treatment or where 
the facilities are inadequate. Company officials say the idea 
should also have practical application in rural districts or for 

workers at logging camps or construction projects. 


BOOK BY CHEVROLET SALES MANAGER 


Only salesmanship directed to producing mass sales can 
provide the millions of jobs needed in the post-war period, 
William E. Holler, general sales manager, Chevrolet Motor 
Division of General Motors Corporation, states in his new book, 
“Sell America Into Jobs,” which is just off the press. 
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A. T. A. State Managers Meet 


Program Adopted Calling tor Fight Against “Integration,” 
Better Equipment Purchase Financing Terms and 
Aids to Veterans Entering Trucking Business 


At a five-day meeting of managers and secretaries repre- 

senting fifty state trucking associations affiliated with the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., that began September 17 
at A. T. A. national headquarters in Washington, Ted V. Rodgers, 
A. T. A. president, announced what were described as “three 
cardinal points upon which managers affiliated with A. T. A. 
— base their post-war activities.” These points were set forth 
as follows: 


1. Aid to veterans who plan to enter the trucking business. 

2. Vigorous opposition to the ‘‘integration’’ plan of the railroads 
and other financial interests who aim to monopolize all forms of trans- 
port. 

3. Lower interest rates and longer terms by banks financing pur-~ 
chase of motor trucks. 


In the course of his remarks Mr. Rodgers predicted there 
would be prosperity for the nation’s motor transport industry 
in the “reconversion’”’ period. 

At the opening session, John V. Lawrence, A. T. A. manag- 
ing director; Ray G. Atherton, A. T. A. general manager, and 
Shipley Burton, A. T. A. manager of state associations, outlined 
the program of the meeting the participants in which included 
government officials, highway and air transport spokesmen, 
A. T. A. department chiefs, and state association managers and 
secretaries. 

It is anticipated that the meeting, the first of the kind held, 
will become an annual affair. 

A buffet dinner was given the night of September 18 at the 
Mayflower Hotel, the guests including a number of senators and 
representatives, members of the Commission, O. D. T. officials, 
and other government officials. 


State Association Programs 


State association problems and methods of transaction of 
the activities of such associations were discussed by several 
speakers while discussion of topics more directly related to 
transportation was an important feature of the meeting. 


Taxes Protested 


Baird Markham, director of the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, New York, spoke against diversion of gasoline 
tax money for non-highway purposes. 

Revenue collected from 4,500,000 trucks last year by state, 
local and federal governments reached an estimated $569,675,000, 
or an average of about $125 a vehicle, said he. 

“Something must be done to reduce these taxes, and the 
only way it can be done is for truckers everywhere in the 
United States to get together and start a protest, not just from 
state capitals, but from all parts of the land until at least the 
worst of these harsh taxes has been lifted,” said he. 


Harry Meixell, director, state relations, Air Transport As- 
sociation of America, referring to adoption by the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners of a report 
and recommendations urging that intrastate commerce by air- 
craft be subject to state regulation, said that in no case, so far 
as was known, had the supporters of such proposed legislation 
“undertaken to prove that the development of air transporta- 
tion within their respective states and the welfare of the traveler 
and shipper would be benefitted by subjecting those who now or 
in the future may be under the jurisdiction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to paralleling additional and perhaps even con- 
flicting rules and regulations promulgated by state railroad and 
— utilities commissioners in the states in which they oper- 
ate.” 


Problem of Congress 


_ Roland Rice, A. T. A. general counsel, discussing national 
legislation, said that the “greatest federal legislative problem is 
Congress itself.” He explained he was not criticizing Congress, 
and remarked that the “recent leadership of the executive de- 
partment of the federal government eclipsed the leadership of 
the executive branch.” 

“It is essential that we recognize the immensity of the 
problem carried out by the national legislature,” said he. “An- 
nually thousands of bills are introduced, and at the present time 
more than a hundred measures are pending before that body 
which affect our own industry in one way or another. Naturally 
this press of business keeps the Congress in almost continuous 
session. 

“We must not overlook the fact that passing a bill through 
Congress is quite an achievement in itself and any serious con- 


troverted measure must run the gamut of the normal mechani- 
cal delays as well as overcome the hurdles that can otherwise 
be thrown. in its path. It is not strange for bills to take a year 
or eighteen months or longer for passage.” 

George Wellington, chief, section of safety, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the Commission, and Charles G. Morgan, Jr., man- 
ager of A. T. A.’s safety and operations department, dealt re- 
spectively with their organizations’ safety programs. 


Communications 


August W. Koehler, secretary-manager of the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators, said his association, as did 
the A. T. A., recognized the need for improved communications 
systems, and that toward that end it had sought permission 
from the Federal Communications Commission to equip one 
hundred intercity busses running in and out of Chicago with 
two-way radio communication. He expected the complete system 
tc be in operation by November 1. 


Public Relations 


Walter W. Belson, A. T. A. public relations director, in a 
discussion of public relations, summarized the A. T. A. public 
relations program as follows: 


































































































To earn, develop and retain the confidence of the American people 
in highway transportation; to establish as a matter of common knowl- 
edge, that all motor carriers, common, contract, and private, perform 
an indispensable and irreplaceable service of primary importance to 
every citizen—that they utilize an expendable highway system which 
they support by ample taxation and that they operate over these high- 
ways in a safe and courteous fashion, and without damage to them. 





























Arthur C. Butler, director of the National Highway Users’ 
Conference, spoke for closer cooperation between his organiza- 
tion and all state trucking associations. 

In a panel discussion of methods of handling problems in- 
volving conflicts between two or more classes of operators, Ben 
H. Grayson, manager of the Louisiana Motor Transport Asso- 
ciation, asserted that any motor transport association should 
represent the motor transport industry in all its phases if it was 
to be successful. 

Outlining the advantages of informal procedure, Ted V. 
Pratt, managing director, New York State Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation, said that a truck association was a trade association 
“which falls into the category of a corporation organized not 
for profit but to render service.” 

“Through the 35 years of the existence of the New York 
association,” said he, “we have found it entirely possible, when 
friction occurred and a cleavage appeared imminent that, by 
bringing the proper representatives or opponents of both sides 
of a problem together and sitting in with them and thus de- 
veloping the fundamental facts until a mutually satisfactory 
agreement can be reached, it was entirely possible to solve 
almost any problem over the luncheon table.” 


Highway Barriers 


A number of speakers attacked highway barriers imposed 
by certain states and urged their elimination. They included 
U. G. Lewellen, secretary of the Missouri Bus and Truck Asso- 
ciation; Lew Ullrich, managing director, Kentucky Motor 
Transport Association; Harry Boot, A. T. A. attorney, and 
Major Joseph E. Keller, U. S. army, retired, adviser on state 
barriers for the O. D. T. Major Keller urged the motor truck 
industry to act promptly in dealing with the problem of inter- 
state trade barriers. 

“If commercial trucking is to take its proper place in the 
overall transportation service,’ said Major Keller, ‘interstate 
trade barriers must be eliminated.” 

Major Keller reviewed accomplishment in the elimination 
of state trade barriers in the four war years and discussed the 
emergency formula worked out to aid war-essential transporta- 
tion by the Federal-State Conference on state restrictions called 
by President Roosevelt in May, 1942. At that conference the 
states agreed to adopt the emergency formula and provide for 
interstate reciprocity for the war period. 

State and local officials, Major Keller said, made every ef- 
-fort to adhere to the principles laid down by the conference and 
did much to facilitate the rapid and essential movement of high- 
way traffic. 

Major Keller stressed that all unjustifiable impediments to 
highway transportation had not yet been eliminated. With the 
highway transport duties of the O. D. T. as a war agency nearly 
concluded, he pointed out that problems involving state barriers 
must now be solved by other federal, state and local agencies 
and by interested industry groups. 

“Tt will be their solemn obligation,” said Major Keller, “to 
work out a program of federal-state cooperation which will 
assure the removal of all interstate trade barriers so that com- 
mercial motor transport may go forward to fulfill its important 
function in the postwar period.” 

Trade barriers, Major Keller explained, included “any state 













































































































































































































































































The Axis sowed the wind, and now its last 
member, in turn, has reaped the whirlwind. 
The battered and bedraggled Samurai... 
nudged by atomic bombs and assorted woes 
too great for human flesh to bear... have 
quit. Pearl Harbor has come home to roost; 
for the first time in twenty centuries, Japan 


is savoring defeat, and will not find it tasty. 


Let us not delude ourselves that all is 
sweetness and light in the Far East. Guiding 
the Japanese down the last mile will take 


considerable doing. A huge army of occupa- 
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tion will be busy indefinitely at the business 
of making surrender stick. It must be 


supplied, in many respects, on a war-basis. 


Heavy relief for stricken Europe, plus re- 
habilitation of the lands in the Pacific which 
are our responsibility, will continue to require 
much of America’s sea-borne traffic and 
terminal-facilities for months to come. As 
this tapers off, the facilities of Tidewater will 
become increasingly at your dis- 

TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 


AND INLAND 
WAREHOUSES 


posal. We invite you to keep in close 


touch with us for availabilities. 


CALL OUT THE RESERVES! 


Battles are usually won by committing 
the reserves at the right time. Now that 
post-war is here, many manufacturers, 
distributors, and processors will have need 
of their full reserves of bank-credit... 
including the reserve of ready collateral 
hidden in their stocks of fabricated prod- 
ucts and raw materials. These can easily 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, 


John J. McMackin, Vice-Pres.—17 State St., New York 4, N.Y. 


be converted into sound security for a 
loan at your bank by Tidewater Field 
Warehousing. Tidewater sets up actual 
warehousing operations right on your own 
premises, where the merchandise is stored; 
its Warehouse Receipts become acceptable 
bank-collateral. Learn more about the 
flexibility, convenience, and economy of 
Tidewater Field Warehousing. 


INC. 


E. C. Thomson, Vice-Pres.—Pleasant St., Easthampton, Mass. 


A Unit of the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 


The Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses 


WALTER B. McKINNEY, President, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NEW YORK, Zone 4, 17 State Street ¢ CHICAGO, Zone 5, 1610 Transportation Bidg. © SEATTLE, Zone 4, Spokane Street Wharf 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6 515-541 Seneca St., Buffalo 4, N. Y. 
George M. Richardson, Vice-President W. J. Bishop, Vice-President 


BAYWAY TERMINAL CORPORATION MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
(Operated by Lincoln Tidewater Terminals) (Managed by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc.) 
Bayway (Elizabeth) 2, New Jersey 453 Commercial St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 
R. S. McElroy, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. T. W. Haskell, Manager 


LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
17 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 131 Beverly St., Boston 14, Massachusetts 
Arthur Link, Vice-President T. W. Haskell, Vice-President & Gen. Mgr. 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia Port Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
James A. Moore, Vice-President J. A. Lehman, Vice-President 
and i Manager and janager 
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statute or regulation which on its face, or in practical effect, 
tends to operate to the disadvantage of persons, products or 
services, coming from sister states, to the advantage of local 
residents, products and business.” 

Charles McDowell Gillan, assistant secretary, A. T. A. 
freight claim section, discussed prevention and handling of 
claims. 

W. Y. Blanning, director of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, informally discussed effect of reconversion of 
federal regulation of motor carriers. 


TIRE PRODUCTION 


The War Production Board has announced that, by issuance 
of amendment No. 7 to appendix II of its rubber order R-1, it 
has released tire manufacturers from government control of 
the size and kind of tires they may produce, except for a re- 
quirement that they must “stick to a single quality in each 
size,” and has removed restrictions governing the manufacture 
of truck and bus tires and tubes, including the so-called “‘pro- 
duction pattern.” 

Elimination of the “production pattern” followed removal 
of the W.P.B. tire allotment plan and made it possible for 
manufacturers to exercise their own judgment in scheduling 
their production to meet civilian needs, said E. D. Kelly, assist- 
ant director of the W.P.B. rubber bureau. He added that the 
manufacturers heretofore had been required to use such of their 
facilities as were interchangeable on a preference basis to as- 
sure production of the most needed sizes and types. 


TIRE QUOTAS INCREASED 

To help meet heavy demands for bus and truck tires and 
reduce increasing backlogs of unfilled applications, substantial 
additions to the September bus and truck tire quotas have been 
allocated by the War Production Board to the Office of Price 
Administration. we : ; 

“Backlogs are due to applications exceeding monthly tire 
quotas of local War Price and Rationing Board so that purchase 
certificates cannot be issued,” O. P. A. said, adding: 

The supplemental W. P. B. allocations for rationing to consumers 
consist of 140,000 small size truck tires, 7.50 and under, and 50,000 
truck tires size 8.25 or larger. Of the small size.truck tires, 40,000 
are 10-ply tires in sizes 7.00-20 and 7.50-20, and the remaining 100,000 
are in all other sizes and plies in the smaller group. 

W. P. B. provided the additional truck tires when a rush of appli- 
cants for small truck tires threatened to increase the backlog by the 
end of this month to nearly 200,000. While the increased allocation 
will not take care of all approved applications on file for small truck 
tires, it will provide tires for most of the applicants. 

The 50,000 additional large size truck tires will enable local boards 
to wipe out a part of their unfilled applications for large casings. How- 
ever, substantial deficiencies will remain in some areas. 

Original September quotas provided 386,862 small truck tires and 
200,000 truck tires size 8.25 and larger. 

Even though unprecedented demand for new passenger tires has 
flooded O. P. A.’s local boards with the largest backlog of applications 
yet on file in that category, W. P. B. explained that production during 
the first week of September was not sufficient to permit any addition to 
the passenger tire quotas for this month. 

O. P. A. is distributing the increased truck tire quotas among all 
regions in proportion to the regions’ original September truck tire 


quotas. The regional offices, in turn, are adding to the quotas of their 
various districts. 


PRODUCTION OF GOODYEAR TIRES 

Passenger tire production in the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. plants will by the first of the year reach the company’s pre- 
war peaks, and will shortly, thereafter soar to new record 
heights, E. J. Thomas, Goodyear president, has announced. 
In a few months natural rubber should again start to flow in 
increasing quantities to this country, possibly reaching 400,000 
long tons or more in 1946, and corresponding reductions in the 
use of synthetics will be made, with the larger-size truck tires 
first to benefit, it was said. 


FORD PRODUCTION IN WEST 


Production of 1946 Ford passenger cars on the West Coast 
will start in November, A. S. Hatch, West Coast regional man- 
ager for the Ford Motor Co., announced September 16, dis- 
closing that the Army was releasing the Long Beach plant as an 
Army depot. Reconversion of both the Long Beach and Rich- 
mond plants will start immediately. The former plant will 
employ about 1,500 workers, and the latter, 2,000. 

The Ford company has waived its option and purchase 
rights to the land and buildings of Willow Run, Michigan. 


TANK TRUCK COMMITTEE DISSOLUTION 


Dissolution of its National Tank Truck Advisory Commit- 
tee and group of five consultants, as well as of 320 additional 
advisory field committees has been announced by the Office 
of Defense Transportation, effective Sept. 20. 

In dissolving the national committee with its five consult- 
ants, Director Johnson said, “It is difficult for me to express 
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the deep sense of appreciation and debt that this office owes 
to you for your assistance and wise counsel, devoted to O. D. T. 
and the war effort.” 

Concerning the 1,670 members of the other 320 commit- 
tees, Porter L. Howard, director of O. D. T.’s liquid transport 
department, and S. F. Niness, director of that department’s 
tank truck division, said, “Without these committees’ help, 
the job could not have been done.” 

Besides the national group, said the O. D. T., the additional 
committees whose services were terminated by today’s action, 
were: 31 transport advisory committees, 35 local delivery ad- 
visory committees, 9 tank truck advisory committees, 8 trans- 
port sub-committees, 12 local delivery sub-committees and 225 
district local delivery committees which were located in all 
sections of the country. 

Mr. Niness said the entire tank truck industry—both over- 
the-road and local delivery—had given O. D. T. wholehearted 
support in its war program of the petroleum industry. 

The committees, established since January, 1944, under 
War Production Board certificate No. 191 to advise the O. D. T, 
in all matters involving over-the-road and local tank truck 
operation, were composed of tank truck executives who donated 
their services to the war effort, said the O. D. T. 


Petroleum Transportation 


The Petroleum Administration for War announced Septem- 
ber 19 removal of controls placed on the importation and dis- 
tribution of gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oils in the east coast 
states (P. A. W.’s District 1) effective September 30. The 
action was taken by amending Petroleum Directive 59. 

No date has yet been set for rescinding the remaining 
provisions of Directive 59, such as definitions, price formulas, 
and zone boundaries, or the new provisions created by the 
amendment announced. , 

“With scheduling and distribution operations ended, the 
amended directive will provide the necessary machinery for 
bringing to an orderly conclusion the supply and distribution 
program instituted by the P. A. W. in the Atlantic seaboard area 
in September, 1942.” said P. A. W. adding: 


One section of the amendment provides for an accounting method 
by which original suppliers in each zone established by the directive 
shall make any necessary adjustments among themselves occasioned 
by inequalities of allocations of products. 

Another section provides that any supplier who fails to accept title 
to any quantity of product allocated to him by the close of business 
October 10, forfeits the product which shall then remain the property 
of the supplier against whom the assignment was issued. 

A third section sets definite dates for the termination of various 
types of appeals on decisions made under Directive 59. 

Under those provisions of Directive 59 which are being rescinded 
as of September 30 by the new amendment, the P. A. W. scheduled 
shipments of gasoline, kerosene, and fuel oils into the eastern states. 
This procedure included designating the kind and quantity of such 
products to be transported, the means of transportation, and the con- 
panies which would make the shipments. 

Such scheduled supplies were transported to selected, centrally- 
situated terminals capable of handling train-load shipments. There they 
were allocated among primary suppliers. Allocation was on the basis of 
the suppliers’ percentages of total sales in various established zones 
during 1941. 

P. A. W. officials said that Directive 59 had made it possible to 
increase transportation efficiency, to pool terminal facilities, to elim- 
inate. manpower duplications, and to insure an equitable distribution 
of short supplies of petroleum products. 

They pointed out also that through the medium of Directive 59, 
the P. A. W. and the oil industry had been able to supply all essential 
military and civilian needs with a minimum of hardship to individuals 
in the industry while assuring equitable distributon to consumers. 

In no other manner could offshore and onshore demands have been 
met without extreme hardship to segments of the industry and without 
frequent shortages. 

The P, A. W. has been assured that enough ocean-going tankers 
will be available by September 30, to transport to the east coast, te 
gether with deliveries by the War Emergency Pipelines, sufficient 
quantities of petroleum to meet all needs. Since the rates now charge 
able by the War Emergency Pipelines are competitive with tankers, 
the scheduling and distribution provisions of Directive 59 will be 
unnecessary. 


Taking the place of rail tank car traffic, ocean tankers wert 
daily moving about 900,000 barrels of. petroleum products to 
the east coast, said Deputy Administrator Davies, of the Petrol- 
eum Administration for War, in a report on the mid-September 
petroleum supply situation. 

He said that petroleum supply in the United States since 
V-J-Day had been satisfactory; that the federal government had 
stopped subsidizing the rail movement of petroleum “except in 
cases where it is necessary to maintain adequate supply,’ 
and that continuation of the tanker movement of 900,000 bar- 
rels a day to the east was assured through the remainder of 
September. 

He said the P.A.W. hoped to “wind up” its duties about 
December 31. 
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September 22, 1945 


A month ago, in its decision in 
Docket 28552, Swift & Co. vs. 
Alton Railroad Co. et al., the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
made a ruling the effect of which 
was, in the opinion of many in- 
dustrial and railroad traffic men, 
so to alter the meaning of Note 
4 to the aggregate-of-intermedi- 
ates tariff rule as to forecast ad- 
ditional worries for the rate clerk. 

Commissioner Aitchison, in a 
dissent, took a similar view and 
expressed it forcefully. The deci- 
sion was printed at p. 479 of the 
Traffic World of August 25, and 
there was some editorial comment 
on it at p. 539 of the issue of 
September 1, under the title: 
“When Is a Tariff Plural? 

In the accompanying article Mr. 
Cummins, who is general man- 
ager of the Houston Port and 
Traffic Bureau, examines the deci- 
sion and the dissent and comes to 
the conclusion that existing com- 
plexities in tariffs are in no small 
part due to the multiplicity of the 
Commission’s own formal and in- 
formal rulings, which have not, in 
his opinion, always been consist- 
ent. 





* Reading the recent decision of the 
Commission in Swift vs. Alton and 

the editorial comment on it in recent 
issues of the Traffic World inevitably 
calls to mind what the late former com- 
missioner, the brilliant Thomas F. 
Woodlock said about “the need for a 
good court jester in Washington.” The 
need has never been so great as now. 


When official tempers attain the edge 
indicated by the minority opinion in 
that case, with its caustic criticism of 
railroads for their attempted use of an 
administrative rule of relief against 
possible infractions of the double-bar- 
relled jeopardy of Section 4, it would 
be well, I think, if Washington had a 
Will Rogers or a Mark Twain to evoke 
a good laugh in the conference room 
before hasty and intemperate language 
is committed to imperishable print. 


The decision proves three shades of 
opinion among the Commissioners on 
what seems to be (please note I said 
what seems to be) a simple question 
of tariff interpretation. In other words, 
we have the opinion of the majority, 
the opinion of the minority, and the 
opinion of Commissionér Miller. The 
latter concurred in the result, but, for 
a reason not included in the majority 
opinion. 

To the layman, who professes little 
knowledge of law, Commissioner Mil- 
ler’s opinion—rather the reason for it— 
is loaded with equity; but, even the 
“class B practitioner” must admit that 
it is wholly impracticable, if not utterly 
impossible, to follow a rigid rule of 
reason in trying to determine whether 
a given rate is applicable over a given 
route. A published tariff can in most 
definite language make a rate applic- 
able over an extremely “illogical” and, 
Perhaps, wholly unreasonable route. 
But when we come to a simple ques- 
tion of tariff interpretation, can we 
logically hold that the rate is not applic- 
able merely because the route is illogi- 
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The Real Cause of 
Tariff Complexities 


An Industrial Traffic Man with More than Thirty Years 
of Practical Experience Examines the Commission’s 
Decision in Swift vs. Alton and Speaks His Mind on 
the Reasons Why Tariffs Are Hard to Interpret 


By H. R. CUMMINS 


cal or unreasonable as tested by any 
fair yardstick? 


Miller’s Solution Not Practicable 


As a matter of equity much argu- 
ment can be made in support of Com- 
missioner Miller’s view; but, if it were 
accepted as a rule of law, who would 
be permitted to say that “a route is 
not a route because it is illogical or 
unreasonable to use it at a given rate”? 
Presumably, the arilroad agent at the 
origin would have the first guess; but, 
in the end the question would have 
to be answered by the Commission or 
the Supreme Court as the authority 
having the last guess. Hence Commis- 
sioner Miller’s equitable view of the 
question is not a practicable solution 
of the problem. 

There is plenty of real meat in the 
majority view, and a goodly portion in 
the minority view, but neither of these 
conflicting views exhausts the subject. 

If, instead of imputing deliberate bad 
faith to the railroads and excoriating 
them to the utmost, the minority had 
carefully examined scores and scores 
of formal and informal rulings of the 
Commission, including the old Confer- 
ence Rulings, on similar questions that 
have real bearing upon the matters 
of tariff construction and tariff inter- 
pretation, and had admitted frankly 
that the Commission itself was as much 
to blame as are the railroads for com- 
plex tariffs, the chastising of the car- 
riers might have come with better 
grace. 

The old, dogmatic rule that a tariff 
will always be construed against its 
maker, no matter what the maker’s in- 
tent may have been, certainly has 
proved in actual practice to be too 
harsh for enforcement in all cases. 
Naturally, there was great difficulty in 
formulating exceptions to such a rule, 
and, even greater difficulty in publish- 
ing the exceptions. We nearly reached 
the point where the average citizen (if 
there is such a person) believed that 
“anything not expressly prohibited by 
a tariff is bound to be permissible.” 
That, of course, was the jumping-off 
place. The Commission had to do sgme 
back-peddling so, in recent years, there 
have been a number of decisions to the 
effect that tariffs should say in affirma- 
tive language what can be done and 
that they need not necessarily recite 
all things that cannot be done. 


Universally Understood Tariff Impossible 


It would require too much space and 
paper to select a chain of formal and 
informal opinions by the Commission 


to prove the point conclusively. It 
should suffice to say here that the tariff 
publisher always has been and seem- 
ingly always will be in a quandary as 
to how to construct a tariff that all 
people will read and interpret alike. It 
can’t be done in the English language. 

It sounds good to the ears of the 
great majority of people to hear some- 
one say that all rates should be pub- 
lished as “point-to-point specifics,’ and 
that opposite each such rate should ap- 
symbols or numerals to indicate each 
and every route over which said rate 
is applicable; But it can be proved be- 
yond cavil that all rates and routes 
cannot be ascertained and published in 
this manner in the lifetime of the liv- 
ing, nor, in the lifetime of their great, 
great. grandchildren. 

Let us pause for a moment and as- 
sume that there are only ten railroad 
stations in the whole United States; 
also that rates in both directions are 
always the same. Then let us ask this 
question: “How many point-to-point 
rates would we have for each single 
commodity or each group of commodi- 
ties?”’ The answer is 45. Now, the next 
question is this: “How many route 
designations must we have?” 


The writer is not a mathematician, a 
scientist nor a New-Deal magician. 
Millions and billions of things roll off 
his cranium like water off a duck’s 
back, but he does know that, if all 
routes must be designated by symbols 
or numerals and explained in detail 
somewhere in the tariffs, there wouldn’t 
be enough paper and ink in the world 
to accomplish tariff publication. 


Infinity of Routes 


I once started to check the available 
routes over which the Commission- 
made class rates, from Houston, Texas, 
to Oklahoma City, Okla., were applic- 
able. I counted up to 150 and got tired 
and quit. 

The cynic will say, of course, that 
there is no excuse for so many routes 
and that stupendous waste inheres in 
any system of transportation that per- 
mits more than a dozen reasonably di- 
rect routes between two given stations. 
But, this question arises to plague our 
cynic: “What is a reasonably direct 
route?” That is a crucial question— 
so crucial in fact that the I. C. C. never 
has met and, I think, never will meet 
it squarely, even in cases where it up- 
roots a whole structure of rates and 
supplants it with a grand, glorified and 
inflexible mileage scale. Let me nail 
down this point right here: 
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In all cases in which the Commission 
condemns a whole structure of rates 
and prescribes another instead, whether 
the new structure be a mileage scale, 
a modified mileage scale, or a combina- 
tion of mileage scale and group adjust- 
ment, it simply draws a pattern of 
rates. Without saying anything explicit 
about routes for the prescribed rates, 
it enters an order as follows: 

_ “All defendants, according as they 
respectively participate in the trans- 
portation, are hereby commended to 
establish the rates herein prescribed.” 

Now what does that mean? Does it 
mean that all routes as they exist under 
the condemned structure of rates shall 
throw off the old garment (rate) and 
put on the new? If it does mean just 
that, what should be done about the 
elimination of wasteful routes, assum- 
ing that there are many such routes? 

The nearest the Commission ever 
comes to answering this simple ques- 
tion is always in another and a wholly 
separate proceeding, known as a fourth 
section application, in which scores and 
sometimes hundreds of carriers are 
forced to come crawling on their knees 
to the Commission praying for relief 
from the fourth section. 

In other words, the railroads are 
forced to proceed on the premise that 
the Commission has prescribed rates 
without any explicit designation of 
routes and .that, in such circumstances, 
it is the duty and burden of the rail- 
roads to show the Commission that in 
the general course of business the 
fourth section of the Act will be greatly 
departed from if all rates derived from 
the prescribed formula are made applic- 
able over numerous routes, many of 
which participated in the old rates. 

That these departures from, or infrac- 
tions of, the fourth section actually run 
into so many millions that one never 
truly knows when cited examples are 
typical and representative, never seems 
to bother the Commission very much. 
It evolves or concocts another mathe- 
matical formula—usually “permissible 
degrees of circuity’—for so-called cir- 
cuitous routes, leans back in its easy 
cushions and says to the railroads: 

“If the degree of circuity in any route 
you now propose exceeds our prescribed 
percentages, you shall have no fourth 
section relief that will enable you to 
meet the rates prescribed for other 
routes between competitive points and, 
at the same time, maintain the pre- 
scribed higher rates at intermediate 
points located on your own rails.” 


Power to Prevent Wasteful Hauling 


If at the time the Commission pre- 
scribes the rates it does not intend that 
any wasteful routes be established, and 
if it may be assumed that the “circuity 
formula” is intended to prevent waste- 
ful hauling, why shouldn’t the Commis- 
sion incorporate in its rate-making 
order an outright prohibition against 
“wasteful routes” in language that 
leaves no room for doubt as to what 
routes are not prescribed? 

Let me pose .another question here: 
Is the power of the Commission to pre- 
vent wasteful hauling limited strictly 
to cases arising under the fourth sec- 
tion? Obviously, it is not; but we hear 
very little about wasteful hauling until 
some poor supplicant for fourth section 
relief drags his weakened carcass be- 
fore the most high and begs to be per- 
mitted to compete at a parity of rates 


with one or more competitors between 
common or. competitive points. 

The next question is this one: Does 
the usual circuity formula for the beg- 
gar’s routes actually prohibit wasteful 
hauling? The answer is that it does 
not. It merely prohibits’ such hauling 
with relief. If the poor beggar deems 
it necessary for his purpose to compete 
without relief, he can try by accepting 
a forced depression in his rates at inter- 
mediate points. But, of course, if he 
tries this method of escape, he might 
later encounter the strong arm of the 
Commission in the form of a minimum 
rate order that will prevent his under- 
mining important parts of the rate 
structure in which other lines have a 
major interest. Nevertheless, my point 
is this: The Commission seemingly pre- 
scribes routeless rates, leaves it to the 
carriers in the first instance to provide 
routes for the prescribed rates, and 
later on decides in a separate proceed- 
ing what routes of given length are and 
are not intended by it. What a night- 
mare. 

The average citizen may ask: What 
has all this fourth section rigmarole got 
to do with the simple question of tariff 
interpretation when somebody wants to 
know whether a given rate applies over 
a given route? Believe me when I 
say that this fourth section rigmarole 
and the Commission’s uncertain admin- 
istration of this two-bladed axe over 
the heads of the carriers has everything 
to do with the question as to “when is 
a rate a rate” and “when is a route a 
route,” and, worse still, is it (the rate 
or the route) the voluntary act of the 
carrier, or was it prescribed or other- 
wise forced upon the carrier? 


When Is a Rate Voluntary? 


Many a rate and route has the ap- 
pearance of being the product of volun- 
tary action by the carrier or carriers 
but when its existence is analyzed in 
the light of scores and scores of out- 
standing orders that fix rate levels, 
fourth section relief, relationships be- 
tween persons, localities and commodi- 
ties, and, above all, the duty of the 
carriers to comply with all provisions 
of law, it reasonably may be doubted 
that there are very many “voluntary” 
rates. 

Apart from this, there are other 
things to be considered. One of these 
is the tendency of the Commission to 
make tariff rules that are treated as 
though they were above the law. I can 
hear the reader say: “Let’s have the 
proof of this.” 


The law as written, the aggregate-of- 
intermediates rule, confers on the ship- 
per the right to use a combination of 
separate rates when the aggregate thus 
constructed is less than a one-factor 
joint rate. Some students of the law 
have never believed that the relief pro- 
vision of section 4 as originally written 
and as now written empowers the Com- 
mission to relieve the carriers against 
the aggregate-of-intermediates rule sim- 
ply because every word respecting relief 
obviously relates to the long-and-short- 
haul rule. But, in Patterson v. L.&N. 
269 U.S. 1, the Supreme Court held that 
the. Commission does have power to re- 
lieve against the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates rule. Therefore, the law con- 
fers a right on the shipper to use the 
lowest aggregate-of-intermediates rate 
over any given route except in cases 
where the carrier has asked for and 
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the Commission has _ granted relief 
against that result. But, what do we 
find in the Commission’s rule on this 
subject ? 

The Commission’s rule is this: If the 
tariff naming a thru, rate (class or 
commodity) does not explicitly author- 
ize the use of a lower combination of 
rates, the applicable rate is the higher 
through rate. Of course, such an ad- 
ministrative rule does not preclude the 
shipper from filing a complaint and in- 
voking his right to the lowest combina- 


* tion of rates as conferred by the sta- 


tute; but in cases where the interested 
railroad or railroads have not seen fit 
to ask for relief from the aggregate-of- 
intermediates rule; and assuming there 
is no lawful ground for such relief, why 
shouldn’t the shipper be able to assert 
his legal right without having to appeal 
to the Commission to set aside one of 
its administrative rules? 

One may agree with the Commission 
that there is some uncertainty about 
the actual rate over a given route from 
a given origin to a given destination 
when combinations of separate rates 
are generally alternated with published 
joint rates; but is this uncertainty 
abated any by a simple book-of-rules 
statement that the alternation is per- 
mitted by the Commission and because 
that statement appears in a_ given 
tariff ? 

Relief From Rule Rare 

Cases in which the Commission itself 
has granted relief from the aggregate- 
of-intermediates rule are certainly few 
and far between despite the fact that 
many depressed rail rates, which were 
made to meet truck or water competi- 
tion between certain stations, do, when 
combined with other rates, reduce num- 
erous through joint rates to and from 
stations that are not touched by the 
competitive force. Moreover, it is next 
to impossible to persuade the Commis- 
sion that a greatly depressed local or 
joint rate, which was predicted wholly 
on some bonafide competitive force, 
should be so qualified as to abolish its 
status as an intermediate factor within 
the meaning of the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediates rule. 

Let me use a concrete example here: 
From Dallas, Texas, to New Orleans, 
La., for export, the T.&P. Railway 
makes its rate precisely the same in 


amount as the published rate of other | 


railroads from Dallas to Houston, 
Texas. See T.&P. vs. U.S., 289 U.S. 627. 
And, this is true despite the fact that 
the Dallas-Houston rate may be—and 
often is—a truck-compelled rate. But, 
what happens if the I. C. C. refuses to 
allow the T.&P. so to qualify its Dallas- 
New Orleans local rate (for export) as 
to set aside its status as an intermedi- 
ate rate? The answer is that the rates 
of the Santa Fe, M-K-T and other lines 
that connect with the T.&P. at Dallas 
may be greatly reduced from numerous 
origins in Oklahoma to New Orleans 
by combinations of local rates in which 
the controlling factor is one that lies 
wholly within the control of the T.&P. 
Railway. 

Obviously, in a case of this kind, the 
Commission should try to protect the 
rights of the Santa Fe, M-K-T, and 
other lines by compelling the T.&P. so 
to qualify its depressed local-export 
rates to New Orleans as not to do 
violence to the traffic of other lines; but 
if anybody can show me more than 
one decision where the Commission has 
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taken such action, and for the reason 
stated, ll agree to eat, without salt, 
the bound volume in which the decision 
appears. 

In thousands of instances, after 
through joint rates equal to or far be- 
low the level of prescribed reasonable 
maxima have been established by joint 
action of numerous railroads, each rail- 
road, in the exercise of what seems to 
be its rights with respect to local traffic, 
goes ahead with the making of de- 
pressed local rates. Because the Com- 
mission is so niggardly in its grants of 
relief from the aggregate-of-intermedi- 
ates rule the carriers necessarily leave 
many depressed local rates exposed to 
use as intermediate factors. 


Naturally the Commission expects 
the railroads to come to it for relief 
when depressed local rates are sought 
to be removed from the category of 
intermediate rates; but why should the 
Commission be so meticulous about this 
and, at the same time, be equally as 
meticulous in the enforcement of an- 
other rule that makes the railroads 
publish in one tariff a promise to hold 
out the lowest combination of rates to 
the shipper when the law itself confers 
that right in the absence of a grant of 
relief by the Commission? 


Should Accompany Fourth Section Relief 


There are numerous instances in 
which a grant of relief frem the long- 
and-short-haul clause should carry with 
it complete relief from the aggregate- 
of-intermediates rule. How often has 
the need of this occurred to the Com- 
mission; and when did the Commission 
ever mention it formally or informally ? 

Usually in cases where a railroad is 
paralleled between A and Z by a wa- 
ter carrier, and when. the railroad is 
permitted to depress its rate between 
A and Z so as to compete with the wa- 
ter carrier, the only relief granted is 
from the long-and-short-haul clause, de- 


spite the fact that the status of the ~ 


depressed rate as a “proportional” or 
an intermediate factor plays havoc with 
rail rates of many carriers on both 
sides of Z. The Commission has always 
gone so far as to compel the railroads 
to build backward or hind-side-forward 
combinations over point Z when a de- 
pressed rate is not removed from the 
category of intermediate rates. I as- 
sume this is due to the belief that if 
the A-Z rate properly may be used in 
combination with other rates beyond Z 
to reduce other rates from A, Section 
III of the act would be violated if the 
hind-side-forward application of the 
depressed A-Z rates were not required. 


The Ubiquitous “Depressed” Rate 


There is one thing about which every 
tariff publisher may be sure. No matter 
how much care is taken in publishing 
rates and routes or how clear the tar- 
iff or tariffs may seem to him, some- 
time and somewhere a greatly depressed 
local or joint rate is going to appear. 
Whether or not there is any difficulty 
under the long-and-short-haul clause, 
there will be trouble under the aggre- 
gate-of-intermediates rule. And when 
trouble under both of these rules oc- 
curs, the solution of the problems is 
one for Solomon. In any event, if any 
Commissioner. thinks he can solve all 
such problems by casting aspersions on 
the railroads, or if he thinks he can 
evolve a new rule or formula that will 
solve all of them automatically, he 





would better begin his education by 
getting down on the firing line where 
the tariff publisher is and try his hand 
at formulating a tariff in the light of 
all laws and administrative rules bear- 
ing upon the subject. 

In my 32 years of experience there 
have been times when I actually thought 
I could formulate a tariff or some kind 
of administrative rule that would ac- 
complish compliance with all provisions 
of law and as well all Commission or- 
ders, regulations, etc., and I too have 
become impatient with the carriers 
when it appeared at first blush that 
there was little reason for complexi- 
ties in their tariffs. But when the job 
of tariff publication was actually thrust 
on me, and despite the fact that I had 
lots of competent help and some time to 
think for myself, I found that the myr- 
iad Commission red tapes, rules, regu- 
lations, orders, etc., not to mention the 
law as written, made solution of some 
problems in tariff publication almost 
beyond the range of human effort and 
endurance. Those who have not learned 
the hard way do not and seemingly can- 
not understand this. To them all things 
are possible, no matter what the ob- 
stacle. 


It may be that in the Swift vs. Alton 
case there are no antecedent facts and 
no conditions growing out of tariff rules, 
administrative rules, formal cases, in- 
formal cases or the law itself, includ- 
ing the two-edged fourth section, that 
lie at the bottom of the question de- 
cided; but if this be true I shall be as- 
tounded beyond words of expression. 


Accepts Majority Opinion 


Based strictly on what has been re- 
ported in the news columns of the Traf- 
fic World, plus what I have learned of 
Commission rules, decisions and the law 
in the past 32 years, I accept the ma- 
jority view in the Swift vs. Alton case 
sans Commissioner Miller’s concurrence 
in the result. In any even I can pick 
no quarrel with the fact that the words 
“any other tariff’ are construed to 
mean “any other tariffs,” especially in 
cases where a single tariff does seem 
to say that the lowest combination of 
rates becomes the through rate of a 
number of different routes. Indeed, it 
is not the very best form of tariff pub- 
lication, and perhaps the tariffs involved 
in the Swift case need not have been 
in that shape. Be this as it may, I do 
not agree that the carriers should be 
held up to the public as deliberate per- 
petrators of tariff complexities. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Commissioners should be cer- 


tain that their own rules, decisions and’ 


orders are not partly responsible for 
the complexity of tariffs before they 
speak so disparingly of the over-worked 
and over-regulated carriers and their 
tariff publishing agent. The dissenters 
in the Swift Case admit that this de- 
cision itself will cause further confusion, 
so why place all the blame on the car- 
riers? 
Sense of Humor Needed 


Surely there is someone among the 
host of Commission practitioners with 
a sense of humor who could help bring 
order out of much of our Commission- 
made chaos in the field of tariff publi- 
cation. Five years of chronic arthritis 
has about destroyed my sense of humor, 
hence I may take too seriously to caus- 
tic comment of people in high places. 
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We do need a Court Jester in Wash- 
ington, and he should spend at least 
half of his time reading Commission 


decisions. A little good-humored de- 
bunking and some defrosting might help 
a great deal. 

The writer remembers very clearly 
a whole string of Commission decisions 
—the Sligo cases—in which the little 
word “any” played such an important 
part when the real question got to the 
Supreme Court. What became known 
as “the Sligo rule,” as evolved by the 
Director General of Railroads, said this 
in substance: “If there is not a single- 
factor rate over any route, Mr. Shipper, 
you may have the benefit of a treated 
(diminished) combination of rates.” In 
reading this rule the Commission in- 
terpolated the word “given” between 
the words “any” and “route,” so some- 
body had to go to the Supreme Court 
to get the final interpretation of what 
seemed to be fairly simple language. 
Now we are bothered about “any other 
tariff” as distinguished from “any other 
tariffs.” 


Any experienced tariff publisher can 
prove that the opinion of the minority 
in the Swift case, if accepted as the 
law, would cause just as much trouble, 
create just as much confusion; and pull 
the rear end out of more elephants 
(the rate structure) as will the opinion 
of the majority. 


I fervently hope that some day a 
litigious shipper will go to the Supreme 
Court and prove that when a combina- 
tion of rates defeats a published joint 
rate he has a perfect right to use it, 
even, though the tariff containing the 
through joint rate does not contain a rule 
that expressly sanctions the use of the 
combination. In the absence of relief 
from the combination rule granted for 
cause, the shipper has a very substan- 
tial right, one that is not destroyed by 
or subservient to an administrative 
rule that says in so many words that 
use of the combination must be held 
out by the tariff. 


The Root of the Trouble 


It may seem incredible to the read- 
er, but most tariff complexities have 
root in some Commission-made rule or 
decision. Thousands of them spring 
from the fact that tariffs are nearly 
always construed against the maker, 
no matter how reasonable it might be 
to accept his explanation of the intent. 
About 25 years ago when the railroads’ 
rules governing stops for official inspec- 
tion of grain provided that “cars may be 
stopped and placed on hold track at 
destination or at a point intermediate 
thereto” the Commission cracked down 
with an informal ruling to the effect 
that this language, plus some other 
language having to do with final dis- 
position order, allowed as many stops 
as the shipper might desire. As a con- 
sequence of this unfortunate ruling, 
many cars and sometimes trainloads 
of grain, all of which were subject to 
the usual transit rules as well, were 
hauled back and forth between stations 
along the railroads for no better pur- 
pose than to let them escape demur- 
rage charges. For this and other rea- 
sons having to do with tariff publica- 
tion I say most emphatically that it 
comes with poor grace when anybody 
connected with the Commission accuses 
the railroads of slip-shod methods, bad 
faith, etc. 
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American's Nonstop Service 


Recommendation that the Civil Aeronautics Board find that 
the public interest will not be adversely affected by the inaugu- 
ration of nonstop service by American Lines, Inc., over route 
No. 4, between Oklahoma City, Okla., and Tucson, Ariz., and 
between Oklahoma City and Phoenix, Ariz., has been made by 
Cc. A. B. Examiner James S. Keith, in a proposed report in No. 
1895, American Airlines, Inc., Oklahoma City-Tucson and Okla- 
homa City-Phoenix Nonstop Service. 

The proposed nonstop services would offer a time and mile- 
age saving'to practically all of American’s transcontinental 
traffic between the populous centers of the east and west pres- 
ently estimated at 74,700 passengers annually, said the examiner. 

“Such savings in the initial stages of the operations will 
not be substantial as present available equipment necessitates 
a more circuitous course than a straight routing,” continued the 
examiner. “For the time being, no saving in mileage will be 
made on flights between Oklahoma City and Tucson, although 
a time saving of 25 to 28 minutes, depending on the type of 
equipment, will result from the elimination of a stop at El Paso. 
On occasions, when American must refuel at El Paso, little 
savings will result.” 

Likewise, the examiner continued, when large pay loads 
necessitate refueling on flights between Oklahoma City and 
Phoenix the anticipated saving of from 42 to 45 minutes would 
be reduced. However, he said, stops for refueling were expected 
to be the exception, and the general results of the proposed 
operations, even in their initial stages, indicated that American’s 
transcontinental traffic would receive an improvement in service. 


T. W. A’s Objections 


The examiner said that while Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., conceded that the proposed operations offered but a 
small improvement in American’s transcontinental service, it 
nevertheless stated that authorization thereof would inflict sub- 
stantial harm on T. W. A. operations. He continued: 


In effect, T. W. A. contends that by permitting American to operate 
nonstop between Oklahoma City and Phoenix, saving 76 miles on its 
transcontinental flights, T. W. A. will suffer injury to the extent indi- 
cated by the diversion figure set forth earlier in this report. The record 
shows, however, that despite the mileage reduction involved in Ameri- 
ecan’s proposal, T. W. A. will continue to maintain mileage advantages 
ranging from 76 to 214 between the major traffic centers competitive 
with American. In view of these considerations it appears that T. W. A.’s 
fears of substantial injury are not warranted, and that authorization 
of the proposed service would have little diversionary effect upon trans- 
continental traffic carried by T. W. A. 

In weighing the effect of the proposed operations upon the public 
immediately affected as against their adverse effect upon the operations 
of T. W. A., it is corcluded that the improvement in service for Ameri- 
can’s transcontinental passengers, over half of which are from cities 
non-competitive with T. W. A., substantially outweighs the possible 
injury resulting to T. W. A. and therefore the proposed nonstop service 
would not adversely affect the public interest. 


With respect to traffic and revenues that T. W. A. antici- 
pated would be diverted from it by reason of the American 
nonstop authorization, the examiner quoted T. W. A. as report- 
ing that in 1944 it carried 62,537 passengers between Phoenix, 
Ariz., Los Angeles, Fresno, Oakland, and San Francisco, Calif., 
on the one hand, and St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Ill., South Bend, 
Ind., Cincinnati and Dayton, O., Detroit, Mich., Columbus, O., 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, N. Y., on 
the other, which represented 15.9 per cent of the total pas- 
sengers carried by T. W. A. in that year. The examiner con- 
tinued: 


T. W. A. concluded that all of this traffic, accounting for 41.3 per 
cent of its entire system passenger revenues, would be open to diver- 
sion. It should be noted, however, that American does not serve Fresno, 
Oakland, and San Francisco. The actual volume of transcontinental 
traffic carried by T. W. A. in 1944 between points competitive with 
American amounted to 49,276 passengers, or 12.5 per cent of the T. W. A. 
system total, and these passengers contributed 32.3 per cent of T. W. 
A.’s total revenues. This traffic was competitive in character before the 
advent of the instant proceeding and T. W. A. and American will con- 
tinue to compete for such traffic irrespective of the action taken herein. 

T. W. A. estimated that about one-ninth of its transcontinental 
traffic from Chicago, Detroit, and South Bend would actually be diverted 
as a result of the proposed nonstop services, and it has concluded that 
about one-sixth of its St. Louis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus-West 
Coast traffic will be diverted, as well as 10 per cent of its transconti- 
nental traffic to and from New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
Based upon the 1944 figures submitted by T. W. A., but excluding 
transcontinental traffic to Oakland, Fresno, and San Francisco, the 
estimated volume of diversion would amount to 5,910 passengers, or 
1.5 per cent of T. W. A.’s total. In terms of revenues, based upon the 
1944 figures, the diversion would be $670,527, or 3.8 per cent of the 
T. W. A, total revenues. 


The sole issue for determination in the instant proceeding, 
said the examiner, was whether the public interest would be 
adversely affected by the proposed nonstop services. He averred 
that in previous cases the C. A. B. had held that questions of 
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public convenience and necessity were not involved in nonstop 
operations. 

The examiner said that following American’s filing of its 
intention to inaugurate the nonstop service over route No. 4 
the C. A. B. found that the proposed service would constitute a 
substantial departure from the shortest course between the con- 
sidered points, and that American filed application for hearing, 
which was held. 


Rail and Air Traffic 


Regarding the volume of traffic that would benefit by the 
proposed operations, said the examiner, American submitted 
data showing the air and mail movement, for sample periods, 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif., Phoenix and Tucson 
and 39 of the 49 cities certificated to American east of Okla- 
homa City. Such data disclosed, he said, that 1933 rail traffic 
between these groups of cities totaled 113,361 (not including an 
adjustment for World’s Fair travel), and that the air passenger 
traffic in September, 1940, and March, 1941, amounted to 4,111 
and 3,358, respectively, which, when projected on an annual 
basis, resulted in a figure of 48,814 air passengers. 

The examiner said American also ascertained the total 
number of passengers carried by it between the aforementioned 
groups of cities for four representative periods (June, 1944, 
September, 1944, four weeks ended June 27,1945, and four weeks 
ended May 5, 1945—116 days), and projected the result into an 
annual estimate. The estimate thus obtained, he said, disclosed 
that 74,700 passengers annually would receive the benefits of the 
proposed nonstop service. 


Status of Page Airways, Inc. 


Public counsel of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in a memor- 
random brief in a C.A.B. inquiry into the lawfulness of opera- 
tions by Page Airways, Inc., in the transportation of passengers 
between Miami, Fla., and Rochester, N. Y., without a certificate 
from the board, have contended that the respondent’s motion 
for dismissal of the proceeding on the ground that Page Air- 
ways is not a common carrier and therefore not subject to 
the board’s jurisdiction is “wholly without merit” and should 
be dismissed. 

The proceeding is docketed at the C.A.B. as No. 1896, In 
the Matter of Certain Activities of Page Airways, Inc. The 
board undertook the investigation after a crash of a transport 
plane of Page Airways at the Washington National Airport, 
resulting in fatal injuries to several passengers who were en 
route from Miami to destinations in New York. 

The C.A.B. public council—Philip Schleit and Albert F. 
Grisard—said in a memorandum brief in opposition to the mo- 
tion for dismissal that, “fairly summarized, Page’s position is 
that in the operation of the so-called Rochester-Miami air serv- 
ice from December, 1944, through April, 1945, it was not a 
common carrier and therefore not an ‘air carrier’ within the 
meaning of the civil aeronautics act of 1938, as amended.” Ac- 
cordingly, they added, Page contended that the board had no 
jurisdiction over the Rochester-Miami operations. 

The evidence showed, said the C.A.B. public counsel, that 
Page operated a total of 29 round-trips between Rochester and 
Miami in the period from December 17, 1944, to April 27, the 
date of the crash at the Washington airport. They added that, 
under an agreement entered into by Page Airways and Florida 
shipbuilding Corporation in November, 1944, Page agreed to 
perform 20 round-trip flights between Rochester and Miami 
at a price of $750 a one-way flight, and that the agreement 
provided, further, that if the shipbuilding company did not use 
the full capacity of the aircraft, Page was entitled to sell the 
remaining seats to the general public, offsetting the amounts 
so received against the contract price. However, they con- 
tinued, this agreement was terminated March 29, 1945. They 
said it appeared that Florida Shipbuilding Corporation had had 
no control over the dates and number of flights Page would 
make between Rochester and Miami after January 10. 


“Page officers did not notify its employes in Rochester and 
Miami of the cancellation or expiration of the agreement with 
Florida (Shipbuilding Corporation) until after April 27, 1945,” 
the C.A.B. public counsel said. 


They contended, further, that the fact that Page did not 
advertise its service was not of itself determinative of the issue 
as to whether the respondent was or was not a common car- 
rier, and cited a court decision (James vs. Public Service Com- 
mission, 177 A. 343 (1935)) in support of that contention. They 
added that the question whether a carrier operated over regular 
routes or between fixed termini was not in and of itself a test 
of the carrier’s status, citing, among other cases, Anderson vs. 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., 228 N. Y. 475, in which the court held 
that “it is not an essential characteristic of a common carrier 
that it shall operate between definite termini or shall follow 


a designated line of travel or shall observe a specific schedule 
for making trips.” 
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- Back-Hauls by Planes 


Study of Potential Cargo for Return Hauls by Planes 
Moving Perishables from Pacific Coast Shows 75 
Per Cent Load Factor Possible—Emergency 
Shipments” Foremost—Output of New Prod- 
ucts, Expansion of Markets Expected 
to Increase Estimates 


By JOSEPH C. SCHELEEN 


Manufacture of products planned in wartime for peace- 
time production and efforts of some manufacturers to 
expand their market areas, now that hostilities had ended and 
restrictions on supplies and output had been lifted, were among 
developments that gave indication of air freight potentials 
higher than those calculated on the basis of data obtained in a 
wartime survey of actual requirements of a cross-section of 
Detroit industry, it was stated in a comprehensive report on that 
survey compiled by The Edward S. Evans Transportation Re- 
search, and the marketing and transportation division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The report is entitled “An Estimate of the Postwar Air 
Freight Potential From Detroit to San Francisco.” 


A few of the conclusions reached as a result of the Detroit 
survey were announced by L. H. Brittin, director of the Evans 
Research, at the Joint Air Transport Users’ Conference in 
Washington July 9 and 19 (see Traffic World, July 14, p. 113). 
He stated at that time that returns from about 30 per cent of a 
total of 1,400 Detroit manufacturing firms to which question- 
naires had been sent, asking what poundage they would ship 
by air from Detroit to San Francisco if a daily reliable service 
at a rate of $10 a hundred pounds, equivalent to 9.08 cents a 
ton-mile, were available to them, showed that they would prob- 
ably supply 350,058 pounds a month “against the required quota 
of 333,450 pounds per month needed to meet the load factor 
of 75 per cent.” He explained that the Detroit “return load” air 
cargo study had been made in view of earlier findings that full 
plane loads of agricultural products from Salinas, Calif., to 
Detroit could be transported at an estimated cost of 6.55 cents 
a ton-mile, and to validate an assumption that a west-bound 
load factor of 75 per cent at 9.08 cents a ton-mile could be ob- 
tained at Detroit. 


Need for Balanced Traffic Flow 


In the complete report on the Detroit survey, the introduc- 
tion contained the statement that one of the primary requisites 
of any all-cargo airline in the postwar period would be a rela- 
tively balanced two-directional flow of traffic, and that only 
if this existed could the airline offer to the public the lowest 
possible ton-mile rates. 

“To provide such a two-directional traffic flow,’ it con- 
tinued, ‘‘the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Edward 
S. Evans Transportation Research have analyzed the possibili- 
ties offered by a contract air carrier operation hauling full 
plane loads of perishable agricultural commodities from the 
‘winter garden’ area of the western and southern United 
States to the industrial areas of the northern and eastern United 
States. On the ‘back haul,’ the same cargo. planes would deliver 
three-quarter plane-loads of miscellaneous freight (composed 
of manufactured goods in less-than-carlot quantities) from the 
industrial areas to important distribution and export points, 
Which are located near the agricultural producing districts in 
the ‘winter garden’ area. Short empty flights would then be 
made back to the agricultural districts, at which points the 
planes would reload with perishables for the next trip. ... 

“The cargo airline was designated as a contract carrier 
because of the economies inherent in this type of carriage in the 
field of freight, which would be reflected in the lowest possible 
ton-mile rates. It was found that a contract carrier could oper- 
ate at a lower percentage of overhead expense to total ex- 
penses than could a common carrier... .” 

The authors of the report said that the ton-mile costs for 
a hypothetical contract cargo operation of an airline flying a 
fleet of eight Douglas C-54A four-engine cargo planes over 
routes from Salinas to Detroit and from Detroit to San Fran- 
cisco, at a total cost of 58.25 cents per mile per plane, with an 
eastbound load factor of 100 per cent and a westbound load 
factor of 75 per cent, were estimated at 6.55 cents for the 
eastbound perishable and 9.08 cents for the westbound manu- 
factured goods. 

“This ton-mile cost of 9.08 cents for manufactured goods,” 
they added, “is equivalent to a cost of 10.06 cents per pound 
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from Detroit to San Francisco, or roughly $10 per hundred- 
weight, as the distance is approximately 2,000 miles.” 


Plane Capacity 


They observed that a Douglas C-54A type of plane hauled 
about 72 per cent of a standard refrigerator car load. The 75 
per cent load factor regarded as necessary for a profitable 
round-trip operation, they said, represented a payload of 12,825 
pounds in a plane of that type. Thus, they continued, if a cargo 
plane were to leave Detroit at the close of business every day, 
figuring 26 working days to the month, a total westbound ton- 
nage of 333,450 pounds a month would have to be available 
for shipment. 

“One westbound departure per day would not necessitate a 
fleet of eight planes, but it was decided, for the purpose of 
checking the validity of the 75 per cent load factor to use the 
figure of 333,450 pounds as a starter,” they explained. If it 
could be determined that this much poundage might be ex- 
pected by the projected airline operation, it could then be stated 
that a fleet of, perhaps, three C-54A’s might profitably be 
employed. (The other five planes could then be allocated to ad- 
ditional eastern terminals which offer good miscellaneous freight 
generating possibilities.) 

The Evans Transportation Research survey of Detroit 
manufacturers, according to the report, was made in the period 
of December, 1944, to February, 1945, with the use of brief 
questionnaires mailed to “a selected list of 1,434 manufacturers 
judged by the Detroit Board of Commerce to be most likely to 
use air service.” 

Replies were received from 436 manufacturers, the report 
showed. Of that number, 200 manufacturers said they would 
use the projected air freight service, and their estimated ship- 
ments for an average month totaled 350,058 pounds. 


Number of Planes Needed 


The report concluded that the westbound departure of one 
cargo plane a day for a 26-day working month would not justify 
the operation of an eight-plane fleet with Detroit as its sole 
terminal, and that Detroit’s needs, as reflected in the canvass, 
could be met by about three C-54A’s. Therefore, it added, it 
would appear desirable if an eight-plane fleet were used, to 
establish additional eastern terminals at major cities lying with- 
in a 300-mile radius of Detroit, including Chicago, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. It said that only minor adjustments would have to 
be made in the cost estimates for the basic Detroit-San Fran- 
cisco operation. 

Reasons given by the 200 manufacturers for using the 
projected air freight service, according to the report, were: (1) 
for emergency shipments; (2) to support..reduced west coast 
inventories, and (3) to cut transit time to the coast in order 
to compete with newly-developed California industries. 

After noting that 236 manufacturers said they would not 
use the projected service, at least in the early stages, the report 
stated that the chief reasons for not using the service were: 
(1) That the customers decided how the product was to be 
shipped and usually paid the freight; (2) that the product was 
not suitable for air shipment, because of its low-value per pound, 
and (3) that the market for the product was local, rather than 
long-distance. 

“An analysis of the canvass returns showed,” it continued, 
“that 34 per cent of the manufacturers who stated that they 
would use the service, that is to say 68 individual manufacturers, 
would have shipments aggregating 97 per cent of the weight 
of all shipments made in an average month. Further, the top 
six of these 68 leading manufacturers would alone account for 
55 per cent of the total poundage shipped. This concentration 
of traffic in the hands of a relatively few manufacturers would 
be highly desirable from the point of view of the projected air 
freight service. Since the service would be operated by a con- 
tract air carrier, the fewer shippers with whom the airline had 
to deal, the more economical would be its operation.” 


Prospective Air-Freight Users 


All 200 prospective users of the air freight service fell 
within five leading Detroit industries, with the small tool and 
die industry foremost, offering 35 per cent of the total tonnage, 
the authors of the report said. The other four industries and the 
percentage of total tonnage each would offer, they added, were: 
the automobile and automotive parts industry, 30 per cent; the 
pharmaceutical industry and collateral products, 30 per cent; 
the cutting tool industry and allied lines, 4% per cent, and the 
forging and casting industry, one-half of one per cent. 

They stated that, on the basis of the survey data, 97 per 
cent of the total tonnage offered in a month would be provided 
by manufacturers whose tonnage offerings, individually, would 
be not less than 500 pounds a month. However, they added, only 
26 per cent of the manufacturers replying to the questionnaires 
would have shipments averaging over 1,000 pounds a month. Of 
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the other prospective air freight shippers, 8 per cent would offer 
500 to 999 pounds a month; 1 per cent would offer 300 to 499 
pounds; 25 per cent would offer 100 to 299 pounds; 10 per cent 
would provide 50 to 99 pounds, and 30 per cent would provide 
25 to 49 pounds a month. 


Interest in Speed, Rather Than Rate 


Elaborating on the reasons for use of air service stated by 
the 200 manufacturers from which affirmative replies were re- 
ceived, the compilers of the report said that all the replies stated 
that the projected service would be used mainly to meet emer- 
gencies and that “interest appeared centered on the speed of 
the service, rather than upon the rate.” 


“The opinion was expressed by some manufacturers,” they 
reported, “that, if an air freight service were inaugurated as 
described in the questionnaire, offering overnight service at $10 
per hundredweight, a volume of emergency express and parcel 
post business would be a ‘natural’ to take to the air.” 


They observed that some large manufacturers had stated 
that such an air freight service would permit them to reduce 
their west coast inventories by as much as 50 per cent. 


After pointing out that increased production by manufac- 
turers on the west coast meant increased sales competition 
against Detroit manufacturers in west coast markets, the authors 
of the report said the Detroit interests felt that unless they 
could speed up shipments of their products to the Pacific coast 
they might be forced to decentralize their operations and estab- 
lish west coast branches. 


Air freight service to transport emergency shipments would 
be an entirely new type of service whose efficiency and de- 
pendability would have to be established through actual opera- 
tion, but after it had become so established, it seemed reasonable 
to expect that emergency shipments would decrease in relative 
importance and that more shipments would move by air for rea- 
sons other than the meeting of emergencies, they said. 


Reasons for Non-use of Service 


Referring to replies received from the 236 manufacturers 
who said they would not use the projected air service, at least 
in its early stages, the report contained the following discus- 
sions : 


Many of them said that the customer decides how an article will 
be shipped and the customer usually ‘‘pays the freight.’’ The urgency 
of shipment is determined by the customer, and he pays for expedited 
service. (The implication here was the manufacturer could not, at this 
time, commit the customer to the increased cost of air shipment, and 
therefore could make no monthly estimates of shipments.) 

Some manufacturers of heavy articles with a low value per -pound 
pointed out that such items were not candidates for air shipment, except 
in the direct emergency, where speed of service was more important 
than cost. One manufacturer wrote: ‘‘Ten cents per pound would 
amount to 30 per cent of our selling price. Concerns in our class can- 
not use air service.’” 

Another reason for non-use was the existence of local, rather than 
a long-distance market. Typical replies here were: ‘‘Our most distant 
point for westward shipment is Newton, Iowa.’’ ‘‘We serve only nearby 
Michigan, and have no plans to enlarge our market.’’ ‘‘We ship by 
truck; our market lies within 150 miles of Detroit.’’ Another angle 
presented was: ‘‘We now ship long distances, but present conditions 
are abnormal. When we get back to peace conditions, our business will 
be strictly local, and the local market is not suited to air transport.’’ 


Factors Indicating Expansion 


The report set forth, in a discussion of factors that might 
expand the indicated air freight potential, the observation that 
certain small manufacturing concerns which normally did not 
ship beyond a radius of 150 to 300 miles from Detroit and whose 
shipments were small, of comparatively high value a pound, 
and of light weight, were quite interested in the possibility 
that the projected service could bring an extensive new territory 
into their marketing orbit. It added that another group of “in- 
terested” non-users—one that might develop considerable traffic 
for the projected air service but could not at this time esti- 
mate what the average monthly shipments might be—was com- 
posed of Detroit manufacturers who were planning to produce 
and market new products in the postwar period, and that still 
another source for additional business for this service might 
come from the manufacturers who said their customers paid 
the freight. 

“When the customer learns that an air freight service is 
available,” the report continued, “it may reasonably be expected 
that a certain number of customers will elect to take advantage 
of this air service. 

“Finally, it seems obvious that the results of this canvass, 
in which replies were received to 30 per cent of the question- 
naires (although this is a good percentage of replies for such a 
survey), inevitably fail to indicate the maximum potential usage 
of the service. In this case, there is undoubtedly a certain 
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amount of air freight potential which has been missed in this 
preliminary survey, by reason of the 70 per cent non-replies.” 


Packaging Requirements 


In an appendix, the report presented information they had 
obtained as to packaging requirements of Detroit manufactured 
products shown as leading air freight candidates. 

Automotive parts, they said, were shipped in normal years 
in about 30 various-sized cartons averaging 12 inches by 15 
inches by 28 inches, with a loaded shipping weight averaging 
112 pounds a unit. They added that some cartons had an ex- 
treme length of 73 inches, others an extreme width of 58 inches, 
and others a depth of 21 inches, and said that these cartons 
were designed to withstand a test weight of from 175 pounds to 
600 pounds each, or an average of 337 pounds. 

The tool and die industry, they observed, had been using 
under peacetime conditions cartons averaging 12 inches by 12 
inches by 18 inches for the shipments of such of their products 
as might be called candidates for air transport. This type of 
shipment averaged about 200 pounds a unit, according to the 
report. 

“The cutting tool industry,’ it continued, “under normal 
conditions mainly uses four general types of cartons: a 24 inch 
by 11 inch by 8 inch, weighing on an average, when loaded, 60 
pounds; a 10 inch by 11 inch by 14 inch, averaging, when loaded, 
250 pounds; a 9 inch by 7 inch by 7 inch, averaging 180 pounds, 
and an 8 inch by 5 inch by 4 inch averaging 100 pounds. 


“Pharmaceuticals and collateral products have been 
packed in cartons averaging 15 inches by 15 by 15, with an 
average weight per unit of about 40 pounds. The packaging of 
selected small products of the forging and casting industry has 
not been considered, due to its relatively small estimated ship- 
ments and their lack of uniformity in size.” 


International Air Transport 


Addressing the New Haven, Conn., Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce on ‘Some Aspects of Foreign Commerce,” Senator Hart, 
of Connecticut, said he believed in “the one-company idea” for 
representation of the United States in international air trans- 
port and that he wished to support that idea “by all the avail- 
able integration and cooperation which can conceivably be 
brought into the picture.” Senator Brewster, of Maine, inserted 
the text of Senator Hart’s address in the Congressional Record. 

Opponents of the one-company proposal, he said, had put 
forth the argument, among others, that to follow such a prin- 
ciple was too likely to lead to government ownership. 

“Personally, I think that would be an extremely valid argu- 
ment if it had a good foundation,’ Senator Hart said. “I don’t 
think it has, because if the people of this country ever become 
convinced that government ownership of all our external air- 
ways is a good thing, it will be done whether one or several 
trans-oceanic air companies are involved.” 

He said that U. S. transoceanic airlines would have compe- 
tition severe enough to prevent any slacking up of effort by 
them. Continuing, he said, in part: 


We stand today well ahead of the rest of the world in the technical 
excellence of our aircraft and in our operational methods, as built up 
within our own borders. 
world in that respect; and, if we do not assume too many handicaps 
as we go into the field of foreign air transport, we may be able to 
maintain our position. . 

It will be a catastrophe of no small proportion if our trans-oceanic 
air transportation should have the same experiences as our surface 
shipping has had in the past, and with the same results. That would 
mean a small representation in the oceanic airways, as we have too 
often had on the surface shipping routes of the various oceans. That 
would be not only undesirable but dangerous to the future welfare of 
the nation. 

As matters stand at present, three of our four domestic air lines 
are going into the transoceanic field, where they will be competing with 
each other for the traffic. As their officials state the case, they are 
largely motivated by the experience in our own domestic airways only. 
One of the four companies is not making the try because, as its offi- 
cials frankly state, it would be entering a field which is too far re- 
moved from its other experiences, and they would not know enough 
about what they might be heading into... . 


Air Certificate Applications 


Some 20 prospective operators of airplane services in 
Alaska have notified the Civil Aeronautics Board that they were 
filing applications for certificates, but few of the applications 
have been received, it was stated at the board’s offices. 

Three Alaska applications were filed as follows: 


No. 2026, Alaska Scenic Air Service, Seward, non-scheduled air 
transportation of passengers and freight within the third judicial divi- 
sion of the Territory of Alaska. 


No. 2027, Phillip Dwight Thorpe, Anchorage, non-scheduled air 
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transportation of persons and property to all points within a 500-mile 
radius of Anchorage, and charter trips between all Alaska points. 

No. 2028, Merle W. Smith, Homer, nonscheduled air transportation 
of persons and property to all points within a radius of 100 miles of 
Homer, and passengers between Homer and Seldovia and between 
Homer and Anchor Point. 


Other applications were filed with the S.A.B. as follows: 


No. 2025, Great Cross Airlines, Inc., Childress, Tex., scheduled air 
transportation of local, shuttle, feeder, or pick-up nature, of persons, 
property, and mail between Galveston, Tex., and Denver, Colo., via the 
intermediate points of Houston, Navasota, Bryan, Marlin, Waco, Mineral 
Wells, Graham, Seymour, Childress, Borger, and Dalhart, Tex., and 
Las Animas, Colo. Estimated mileage: 958. 

No. 2029, Island Air Ferries, Inc., Bohemia, N. Y., scheduled air 
transportation of persons, property, and mail between Rye Lake, N. Y., 
and New London, Conn., via the intermediate points of Mineola, Islip 
(MacArthur Airport), Westhampton, East Hampton, Montauk, Southold, 
and Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 

No. 1578, amendment No. 2, Southern Bus Lines, Inc., Shreveport, 
La., scheduled air transportation of persons, property, and mail by 
helicopters, lighter-than-air, and conventional type aircraft over circle 
routes via specified inetrmediate points from the terminal points of 
Jackson, Miss. (two routes), New Orleans, La. (three routes), Shreve- 
pert, La. (seven routes), and Memphis, Tenn. 

No, 1786, amendment No. 1, Putnam and Bartlemay, Hanover, N. H., 
scheduled air transportation of pick-up mail and property over proposed 
routes, serving specified intermediate points, between Springfield, Mass. 
and Portland, Me., Portland and Springfield, Springfield and Burlington, 
Vt., Burlington and Boston, Mass., and Portland and Caribou, Me. 

No. 2039, Charles E. Moore, Los Angeles, Calif., scheduled air trans- 
portation of persons, property, and mail on a combination basis of 
passenger stops, mail pick-up and delivery, through eastern New York, 
operating two daily round trips from Syracuse. 


FEDERAL AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Senator McMahon, of Connecticut, for himself and Senator 
McFarland, of Arizona, has introduced S. 1398, designated by 
its title as ‘‘a bill to assure the disposition of government sur- 
plus airports and airport facilities in such manner as will best 
encourage and foster the development of civilian aviation and 
preserve for national defense purposes a strong, efficient and 
properly maintained nation-wide system of public airports.” 

Senator McMahon had attempted to have provisions of 
S. 1398 embodied in the federal-aid airport bill, S. 2, while 
amendments to that bill were being considered prior to its 
passage by the Senate (see Traffic World, Sept. 15), but with- 
drew his proposed amendment, at the suggestion of Senator 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, and announced he would submit his 
proposal in the form of a separate bill. 


Cc. A. A. WARNS STUDENT PILOTS 


With the observation that the postwar increase in private 
flying is well under way, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
again has warned student pilots that the carrying of passengers 
would result in the loss of their licenses. 

“Twenty-five student pilots who carried passengers in their 
planes during the last year had their certificates revoked by 
order of the Civil Aeronautics Board, which judges violations 
and imposes penalties,” the C. A. A. said. 

“The civil air regulations provides for suspension or revoca- 
tion of certificates in the event of infractions. Usually, revoca- 
tions are imposed only for serious violations, such as the carry- 
ing of passengers. Because of the inherent danger to others 
when students carry passengers, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has expressed strong disapproval of such a practice and has 
announced that carelessness and disregard for the lives and 
safety of others and the disregard of the civil air regulations 
manifested when the student violates this regulation would 
constitute sufficient cause to justify refusal to issue any type 
of pilot certificate.” 


WATERMAN AIR RIGHTS IN ALABAMA 


The Alabama public service commission has acted favorably 
on an application of the Waterman Airline, Inc., Mobile, Ala., 
for a certificate authorizing operation by that airline in intra- 
state commerce aS a common carrier of persons and property 
by aircraft between ten Alabama cities, according to advice 
recevied by Frederick G. Hamley, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

Mr. Hamley said that the Alabama commission, acting 
under the recently enacted Alabama air commerce act, provided 
in its report in Docket 8937, Waterman Airline, Inc., Applicant, 
that if within a 120-day period the applicant obtained the 
necessary equipment to carry out the proposed operations and 
complied with the requirements of law relating to filing of 
insurance policies and tariffs, an order would be entered author- 
izing issuance of the certificate requested, together with the 
right to engage in charter operations as provided in the state 
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law. He said the Waterman application was not protested by 
anyone. 


WARNER RESIGNATION FROM C. A. B. 


The White House has made public an exchange of letters 
between President Truman and Edward Warner, a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, in which Mr. Warner tendered, 
and President Truman accepted, the former’s resignation ‘as a 
member of the board, effective September 20. 

Mr. Warner gave as his reason for resigning the fact that, 
in August, he was elected president of the Provisional Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. He indicated, however, that 
he desired to give the time between his election and September 
20 to seeing certain technical matters through final action by 
the board. 

Mr. Warner has served for about six years with the C. A. B. 
and its predecessor, the Civil Aviation Authority. 


FAST PLANE SERVICE 


Jack Frye, president of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., has announced that T.W.A. will establish the world’s first 
— commercial air service within the next few 
weeks. 

“A fleet of Lockheed Constellations will be used to estab- 
lish such service as coast-to-coast flights in approximately 10 
hours and New York to Europe ocean crossings in less than 14 
hours,” he said. ‘This will cut 4 to 7 hours off the fastest existing 
transcontinental flights and from 9% to 11% hours off present 
commercial transatlantic schedules to Europe.” 

T.W.A. had purchased a fleet of 36 Constellations, costing 
$30,000,000, said he. These four-engine planes, cruising at 5 
miles a minute, were the first of the long-heralded super-trans- 
ports of “tomorrow” ready for commercial service, said he. 
Flying in the smooth air of high altitudes they would carry 51 
passengers in the comfort of pressurized, air-conditioned cabins, 
he said. 


PANAGRA ANNIVERSARY FLIGHT 


Pan American-Grace Airways on September 13 celebrated 
its 17th year of uninterrupted scheduled commerical operations 
along the west coast of South America to Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. In 1944 the company flew 68,014,116 passenger miles 
and carried more than 2,000,000 pounds of cargo over this route, 
completing the twelve months without a single accident or 
fatality. Panagra’s plans call for the operation of great circle 
routes, the utilization of modern four-engined airplanes, and 
the inauguration of night flying. 


PAN-AM LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Pan American World Airways has taken the first steps in 
reconverting to a full peace-time program by announcing in- 
creased services for Latin America that will virtually double 
clipper schedules. Twenty-six flights weekly are now serving 
Venezuela, instead of 16, while service to Colombia will be in- 
creased from 16 flights weekly to 24, as part of a total of 118 
flights being added between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. The full program to be carried out in the immediate future 
will affect Havana, Cuba; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Merida, Mexico; Port of Spain; Trinidad, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; and Panama. 

“With the four fleets of giant superclippers planned, Pan 
American will achieve its low-cost mass aerial passenger and 
cargo transport, utilizing planes carrying 56, 108, 128, and 204 
passengers at cruising speeds of better than 300 miles an hour,” 
said Wilbur L. Morrison, vice-president in charge of Latin 
American operations. “These planes are now on order and will 
be put into service as quickly as they are delivered.” 

The first post-war extra flight section on the New York- 
Bermuda clipper schedule will depart from New York Septem- 
ber 22, affording an additional 60 seats for Bermuda travel. 


LEASED CAR STATISTICS 


The Commission, by its Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, has issued its summary of quarterly reports of 
persons furnishing cars to or on behalf of carriers by railroad 
or express companies, covering the fourth quarter of 1945, 
statement Q-900. 

The data were compiled from 265 reports of car companies. 
It showed a total of 264,073 cars owned at the close of the pe- 
riod, consisting of the following: Refrigerator, 116,780; petrol- 
eum tank cars, 122,891; other tank cars, 10,490; stock cars, 
4,544; gondola and hopper cars, 6,579; and other cars, 2,789. 

Of the cars owned by the reporting companies, a total of 
15,408 were leased to railroad and express companies, and 
67,148 were leased to “all others,” making a total of 82,556. 
Cars leased by the reporting companies from railroad and ex- 
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press companies and others, at the end of the fourth quarter 
of 1945, totaled 16,766, of which 3,381 were refrigerator cars 
7,417 were petroleum tank cars; 5,694 were other tank cars; 
133 were stock cars; 115 were gondola and hopper cars, and 22 
were other cars. 

Revenue received from hire of cars, based on mileage, per 
diem basis, or other car-service basis, was as follows: Re- 
frigerator, $18,213,380; petroleum tank cars, $16,408,751; other 
tank cars, $755,833; stock cars, $313,276; gondola and hopper 
cars, $367,741; other cars, $192,209; total, $36,251,190. 


REVENUE TON-MILES 


The volume of freight traffic, handled by Class I railroads 

in August, 1945, measured in ton-miles of revenue freight, 
amounted to 56,600,000,000 ton-miles, according to a prelimi- 
nary estimate based on reports received from the railroads by 
the Association of American Railroads and made public today. 
The decrease under August, 1944, was twelve percent. 
; Revenue ton-miles of service performed by Class I railroads 
in the first eight months of 1945 was three percent under 1944, 
and less than one percent greater than the corresponding pe- 
riod two years ago. However, compared with 1939 and 1945 
total was almost two and one-half times as much. 

The following table summarizes revenue ton-miles for the 
first eight months of 1945 and 1944: 


Percent 

1945 1944 change 

Pivst 6 MOmthsS: «ooo s cc cess 364,927,555,000 368,565,480,000 Dec. 1.0 
ER BAERS pera or a 60,500,000,000 62,539,667,000 Dec. 3.3 
CO er reer ee b 56,600,000,000 64,459,523,000 Dec. 12.2 
Total 3 months... ....... 482,027,555,000 495,564,670,000 Dec. 2.7 


a—Revised estimate. 
b—Preliminary estimate. 


Railroad Earnings 


Based on advance reports from 87 Class I railroads, whose 
revenues represent 80.2 per cent of total operating revenues, 
the Association of American Railroads estimated that railroad 
operating revenues in August, 1945, decreased 11.1 per cent 
under the same month of 1944. This estimate, it was pointed 
out, covers only operating revenues and does not touch upon 
the trends in operating expenses, taxes, or final income results. 

Estimated freight revenues of $428,353,393 in August, 1945, 
were less than in August, 1944, by 12.2 per cent while estimated 
passenger revenues of $122,776,838 decreased 6.2 per cent. 

Eastern District. Thirty-four Class I railroads, whose 
revenues represents 90.6 per cent of total operating revenues in 
the Eastern District, estimated that their operating revenues 
of $279,666,110 in August, 1945, decreased under August, 1944, 
by 14.5 per cent. Freight revenue of $198,751,129 was estimated 
to have decreased 16.5 per cent and passenger revenue of 
$60,302,406 to have decreased 9.1 per cent. 

Southern Region. Sixteen Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 66.1 per cent of total operating revenues in the South- 
ern Region, estimated that their operating revenues of $62,906,- 
014 in August, 1945, were under those in August, 1944, by 15.7 
per cent. Freight revenue of $44,484,035 was estimated to 


Revenue Freight Loading 


Revenue freight loading the week ended September 15 
totaled 856,105 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads. This was 125,477 cars or 17.2 per cent above the 
preceding week which included the Labor Day holiday, 35,381 
cars or 4 per cent below the corresponding week of 1944, and 
46,661 cars or 5.2 per cent below the corresponding week of 
1943. 
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have decreased 18.1 per cent, and passenger revenue of $14,- 
245,508 to have decreased 11.6 per cent. 

Western District. Thirty-seven Class I railroads, whose 
revenues represent 74.1 per cent of total operating revenues 
in the Western District, estimated that their operating revenues 
of $253,806,729 in August, 1945, were less than in August, 1944, 
by 5.6 per cent. Freight revenue of $185,118,229 was estimated 
to have decreased 7.3 per cent and passenger revenue of $48,- 
228,924 to have decreased 0.4 per cent. 


RAIL FINANCIAL DATA 


At the end June, 1945, Class I railroads, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, had total current assets of 
$4,600,062,901, including $1,031,072,306 in cash, as compared 
with $4,471,164,065, including $950,430,682 in cash, at the end 
of June, 1944, according to a statement No. M-125, selected in- 
come and balance-sheet items of those roads, prepared by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. 

The statement showed that $112,227,039 of funded debt 
would mature within six months of June 30, 1945. This com- 
pared with funded debt of $203,940,832 matured in the com- 
parable period of last year. 

Total current liabilities stood at $2,824,317,256 at the end 
of June, 1945, as against $2,811,099,531 at the end of June, 1944. 
U. S. government taxes accounted for $1,478,524,683 of the ac- 
crued tax liability at the end of June, 1945, as against $1,583,- 
008,502 at the end of June, 1944. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads on September 1, 1945, had 38,249 new 
freight cars on order, the Association of American Railroads 
announced. On the same date last year they had 36,157 on 
order. 

New freight cars on order on September 1 this year in- 
cluded 12,075 hopper, 4,077 gondolas, 973 flat, 17,612 plain box, 
2,608 automobile, 854 refrigerator, and 50 miscellaneous cars. 

They also had 512 locomotives on order on September 1 
this year compared with 554 on the same day in 1944. The 
number on order on September 1, 1945, included 107 steam and 
405 Diesel locomotives compared with 150 steam, two electric 
and 402 Diesel one year ago. 

Class I railroads put 27,740 freight cars in service in the 
first eight months this year compared with 22,312 in the same 
period last year. Those installed in the first eight months this 
year included 7,539 hopper, 4,559 gondola, 389 flat, 239 stock, 
1,741 refrigerator, 1,419 automobile and 11,767 plain box freight 
cars, and 87 miscellaneous cars. 

They also put 408 new locomotives in service in the first 
eight months of 1945, of which 59 were steam and 349 were 
Diesel. New locomotives installed the same period last year 
— 657, which included 241 steam, one electric and 415 
Diesel. 


FREIGHT CAR REPORT 


U. S. railroads reported a daily average surplus of 10,334 
freight cars, and a daily average shortage of 3,720 freight cars, 
for the week ended September 15, according to the car service 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 

The surplus was made up as follows: Plain box, 2,147; 
auto box, 134; flat, 387; gondola, 4,462; hopper, 241; and mis- 
cellaneous, 2,963. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Plain box, 3,461; 
auto box, 7; gondola, 11; hopper, 13; and miscellaneous, 228. 


CARS FOR AUTO LOADING 
Chairman Kendall, of the car service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, has issued Circular CSD 145-G, 
superseding and canceling all previous issues of CSD 145, de- 
signed to assist the railroads in “providing and maintaining an 





Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, Sept. 15 


Grain and Live 
grain-prod. stock Coal 
{ 1945 59,509 19,683 180,037 
GEE OR oc 05.0:00.0500<0d000 { 1944 50,128 20,126 171,321 
1943 54,124 20,950 179,158 
Preceding week September 8...... 1945 51,601 16,851 144,721 
Per cent increase Over............ 1944 18.7 5.1 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 2.2 
Per cent increase over..........+. 1943 9.9 5 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1943 6.0 
{1945 1,925,613 547,210 5,970,438 
Cumulative 37 weeks to Sept. 1541944 1,790,546 562,645 6,424,060 
(1943 1,847,619 517,391 6,057,414 
Per cent increase over............ 1944 7.5 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1944 at yo | 
Per cent increase Over............ 1943 4.2 5.8 
Per cent decrease under.......... 1943 1.4 


Forest Mdse. 
Coke Products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
11,927 43,960 74,169 107,863 358,957 856,105 
13,797 43,391 78,556 107,846 406,321 891,486 
14,685 45,631 86,661 101,655 399,902 902,766 
10,996 36,758 70,471 92,979 306,251 730,628 
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adequate supply of auto device and parts cars in suitable phys- 
ical condition to protect production of automobiles, trucks and 
parts which will show substantial increases during coming 
months.” The necessity for providing such cars was one of the 
most urgent problems facing the railroads, said Chairman Ken- 
dall. The circular contains regulations designed to bring about 
the early return of cars to home roads for re-equipping or re- 


conditioning, and supplying cars for the automotive loadings 
indicated. 


Rail Transport Situation 


Except as to coal cars and refrigerator cars, the freight 
car supply had improved considerably since the time of issuance 
of his August report on the national transportation situation, 
it was indicated in the September report of W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the car service division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 

In his August report, Mr. Kendall described the freight 
car supply generally as being “tight,” except as to tank cars 
(see Traffic World, Aug. 18, p. 442). 

His September report showed that the supply of coal cars 
at the mines continued ‘‘tight,’’ in view of demands of the Solid 
Fuels Administration for War for peak production; that re- 
quirements for box cars were being met currently except in 
the northwest district, where the grain harvest was approach- 
ing its peak, and that the supply of refrigerator cars had been 
adequate in all areas except in California, but that such cars 
would be in increasing demand for the balance of the year and 
would require prompt release and movement. 

Mr. Kendall said that the end of hostilities in the Pacific 
had had “very little effect” on the over-all troop movement 
activities; that the flow of troops to west coast overseas re- 
placement depots was expected to continue without material 
reduction in the near future, and that east coast arrivals under 
the demobilization program had increased considerably. 


Diversion from All-Water Route 


“A particularly heavy burden has been placed on the car- 
riers serving these (east coast) staging areas in the past few 
weeks, due to diversion to east coast of ships which were mov- 
ing direct to the southwest Pacific from the European and 
Mediterranean theaters,” he said. “The number of army and 
navy personnel handled by the carriers during the month of 
August under ‘main’ numbers set up by this section will again 
exceed one million men.” 

He said that navy demobilization would not reach any ap- 
preciable volume until about September 15. 

In describing activities of the freight branch of the car 
service division’s military transportation section in connection 
with the “stop and hold” orders issued with respect to war 
freight shipments when surrender of Japan appeared imminent, 
Mr. Kendall said that the general “hold” order for the navy 
was cancelled at 12:01 a. m., August 23, and that the War De- 
partment “hold” order was cancelled at 2 p. m., August 24. 


12,000 Cars “Held” 


“During the period that these hold orders were in effect,” 
he said, “the carriers reported approximately 12,000 cars of 
freight and disposition was given promptly on practically all 
of these cars... .” 

Discussing civilian travel, Mr. Kendall noted relaxation 
or rescission by the O. D. T. of several orders affecting travel, 
and pointed out that restrictions against the operation of sleep- 
Ing car service for civilian use for distance of 450 miles or less 
continued in effect. 


Loading Comparisons 


_In a four-week period ended August 25, he said, revenue 
freight loaded for shipment totaled 3,240,175 cars, compared 
with 3,576,269 cars in the corresponding period of 1944. 

“In view of VJ-Day holidays August 15 and 16 comparisons 
of loadings in August, 1945, with loadings of August, 1944, are 
not of particular value,’ he continued. ‘However, for the rec- 
ord, there were 45,052 more cars of grain and grain products 
shipped in August, 1945, than in the same month a year ago. 
There were decreases in the monthly shipments in the follow- 
ing commodities in amounts as indicated: 

“Livestock, 4,961 cars; coal, 101,045 cars; coke, 5,143 cars; 
forest products, 30,241 cars; ore, 38,416 cars; L. C. L. mer- 
chandise, 19,980 cars; miscellaneous, 181,360 cars. 

“The total cars loaded in the 34 weeks January 1 to Au- 
gust 25, 1945, were 27,880,386 compared with 28,321,300 cars 
loaded in the same 34 weeks of 1944.” 


Supply of Rolling Stock 


Mr. Kendall reported that the number of servicable cars 
Showed an increase of 606 on August 1, 1945, as compared with 
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July 1; that there were 2,991 new cars installed in July, com- 
pared with 3,343 in July, 1944, and 2,615 in July, 1943, and that 
on August 1 a total of 67,536 cars, or 3.9 per cent of all freight 
cars, awaited repairs. This compared with 53,693 cars, or 3.1 
per cent, on August 1, 1944, he added. He said that the 2,991 
cars installed in July comprised 1,050 box, 544 auto, 908 open 
top and 489 “scattering” cars; that a total of 33,050 cars on 
order August 1 comprised 18,464 box, 2,446 auto, 10,116 open 
top, and 2,024 other cars, and that, on the same date, there 
were 496 steam, electric and Diesel locomotives on order. 

He summarized the freight car supply situation and the 
situaion with respect to export and 1. c. 1. freight as follows: 


Open Cars 


Coal Cars—While the end of the War with Japan brought some 
easing in demands for gondolas and flat cars, there has been no relaxa- 
tion in the requirements of Solid Fuels for peak coal production. The 
supply of cars at the mines continues tight. Production of coal for the 
month of August, with the exception of the single week ended August 
18 when V-J Day was celebrated, held to a high level. Revenue coal 
loadings August 20 to September 1, inclusive, were the highest two 
weeks during the year 1945, to date. 

The Government program calls for exporting 2% million tons of 
coal monthly through the Atlantic and Gulf ports to the War-stricken 
‘countries of Europe. To maintain this movement will require about 
45,000 carloads of coal per month, which emphasizes the urgency for 
coal cars. To insure a satisfactory coal car supply at the mines, the 
continued cooperation of receivers, shippers and carriers in most ex- 
peditious loading, unloading and moving the loads and empties will be 
required. 

Gondolas—The cessation of hostilities in the Pacific resulted in a 
material reduction in requirements; also a substantial reduction in the 
loadings to the Pacific Coast. The decreased demands and quicker turn 
around of cars has contributed to a comfortable situation and the supply 
is fully capable of absorbing a considerable increase in traffic without 
difficulty. 

Flat Cars—The demand for flat cars fell off abruptly with the close 
of hostilities and the supply is fully ample in all sections to meet any 
requirements for this type of car. This applies to both plain and heavy 
capacity units. 

Covered Hoppers—Cancellation of war contracts in two or three in- 
stances served to release a few units of this type but these were 
promptly absorbed by other projects and the supply as a whole is not 
sufficient to fully protect all requirements. The prompt movement and 
release of covered hoppers will contribute materially in getting maxi- 
mum efficiency from the available supply. 


Closed Cars 


Box Cars—There has been a slackening in the requirements for 
box cars and with the exception of the Northwest District where the 
grain harvest is approaching its peak all obligations for this type of 
equipment are being met currently. Surplus box in Eastern, Southern 
and Southwestern territories are being moved to the principal grain 
loading roads of the Northwest to assist in handling this season’s 
bumper crop of grain. The box car supply has not been fully adequate 
to meet the requirements at country loading stations during the harvest 
peak. However, receipts at the terminal markets have equalled or ex- 
ceeded the ability of these markets to release cars currently. Due to 
heavy receipts and to avoid excessive accumulations at the principal 
Northwest grain markets, an embargo was necessary for a five day 
period early this month. 

Total carloadings of grain and grain products during the first 35 
weeks of 1945 ended September 1, were 1,814,503 cars, which exceeded 
all previous records for any corresponding period. The soy bean, sor- 
ghum grain and rice crops will be of record proportions and box cars 
will be in heavy demand to meet these requirements during the harvest 
season. 

Automobile Cars—The supply of automobile box is fully adequate, 
although the demand for device equipped cars will increase substan- 
tially as production of commercial and passenger vehicles gets under 
way. To provide for a continued adequate supply of device equipped 
cars, the railroads now have under progress an intensive program to 
recondition and re-equip both 40 and 50 ft. auto box as rapidly as 
materials are available. 

Stock Cars—The demand for both single and double deck stock 
cars is active in all parts of the country, particularly in the Western 
territory where the late summer and fall range movements has started. 
All available stock cars-are being directed to the principal live stock 
loading roads and this type of equipment has been entirely removed 


from general service and is being applied exclusively to live stock 
loading. 


Tank Cars 


During recent weeks, tank cars are rapidly resuming their prewar 
status with surplus cars stored at various points throughout the coun- 
try. The supply of all classes of equipment is adequate to take care of 
current and anticipated requirements. 

Petroleum shipments in tank cars to the Atlantic Seaboard terri- 
tory, which averaged nearly 300,000 barrels per day during August, 
are expected to drop to 50,000 barrels per day or less during Septem- 
ber. Allocations to the Pacific Coast show similar decreases, 

With lessened demands for tank cars, regulations against their 
loading and movement has been eliminated. General Order ODT 7 and 
all special directions in connections therewith, issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, was revoked effective on August 19. The ban 
on short haul movements by tank car has been lifted. Symbol train 
routes and schedules have likewise been cancelled. 

Service Order 263, providing penalty demurrage charges on tank 
cars, in suspense since June 15, has been cancelled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is expected that the demurrage tariff will 
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be amended in the near future to eliminate the provision which pro- 
vides for charges against Class TM and TMI tank cars when held for 
unloading on private tracks. 

Car Service Rule 13, which was amended during the emergency to 
provide for the prompt return of empty tank cars to points from which 
received under load via reverse of the loaded route, has been changed 
to its former status effective September 1, thereby placing responsibility 
with owners and lessors for disposition instructions on tank cars after 
their release at distination. 


Refrigerator Cars 


Refrigerator car loadings dropped off some during the latter part 
of August due to holidays taken at the termination of the war, can- 
cellation of some Government buying necessitating relocation of mar- 
kets, and price reduction on some commodities. However, it has now 
resumed its previous high level and according to U. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates the fresh fruit and vegetable shipments for the 
month of September will be approximately 93,802 car loads as com- 
pared with 89,273 shipped during September 1944 and 79,000 estimated 
for August 1945. It is also estimated that fruit and vegetables and other 
perishable products normally moving in refrigerator cars will be 
heavier for the balance of this year than last year. The total fruit and 
vegetable loading in the nation as a whole totaled 655,133 cars from 
January 1 to September 1, 1945, as compared with 651,184 during the 
corresponding period in 1944 and 568,347 in 1943. 

The car supply has been adequate in all areas except in California 
where some shortages were reported during the first part of August. 
Some improvement has been made in the ice supply, resulting in 
modification of the restrictive icing and reicing orders issued by the 
Commission. 

Potato loading continues heavier than last year. To September 1, 
there have been 92,604 cars of potatoes shipped compared with 81,280 
during the corresponding period in 1944. The movement is on in volume 
from Colorado, New Jersey, Long Island and Pacific Northwest and 
will get under way in volume from Maine, Nebraska, Idaho, Red River 
Valley, Wisconsin and Michigan during September. 

During the season to date there have been 31,154 cars of peaches 
shipped compared with 21,808 during the corresponding period in 1944. 
They are now moving in volume from Colorado, Michigan and Wash- 
ington. 

In order to make additional cars available for more perishable 
loading, order was re-issued effective August 20 and expiring October 
15, restricting the use of refrigerator cars for canned foodstuffs, bottled 
beer and wine. 

During the month of August, 1945, 22,354 refrigerator cars were 
given loaded movement to the West Coast. This compares with 12,321 
loads during July, 1945, and 12,253 loads during August, 1944. For the 
first eight months of 1945 there was a total of 100,765 loads compared 
with 85,602 during the corresponding period in 1944. A large percentage 
of these loads consists of cars loaded under the provisions of Service 
Order 104 and the increase reflects both the efforts of all concerned to 
use more refrigerators in lieu of box cars for this loading, also the 
increased destination territory covered by this order during August. 

The demand for heavily insulated refrigerators for frozen foods 
loading continues heavy with some spot shortages reported in the 
Pacific Northwest during the past month. 

Fresh meat loading is still off and the surplus meat cars are being 
used to the best possible advantage for other loading in lieu of standard 
refrigerators and box cars. 

Summary—Refrigerator cars will be in increasing demand for the 
balance of this year and in order to protect this loading it will be 
necessary for these cars to be released and moved promptly. Unneces- 
sary delays for prospective loading must be avoided. 


Export Freight 


During the month of August total unloadings of export and coastal 
freight at U. S. Ports was 146,109 cars, on an average of 4713 cars per 
ealendar day. This compares with 5918 in July, 6293 in June and 6563 
in May. Exports through North Atlantic Ports decreased 27%, increased 
87% at South Atlantic and Gulf Ports and decreased 9% at Pacific 
Coast Ports. The net decrease for August, 1945 vs. 1944 was 9%. 

The situation at the ports continues very satisfactory. On August 
31st there was a tctal of 19,687 cars of export freight on wheels and 
4460 cars in railroad storage, a total of 24,147 cars. This is a bank of 
4.2 days’ supply on wheels, and a bank of 5.1 days’ supply as a total. 


L. Cc. L. Freight 


Freight house operations throughout the country are on a current 
basis other than occasional situations which may arise due to labor 
conditions or other local causes. 

Shippers handling a considerable volume of L. C. L. freight are 
showing a great deal of interest in suggestions heretofore made through 
this medium, by bulletins of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
and in other ways, concerning the desirability of through and direct 
destination loading of such freight. As suggested in the last issue, ‘‘It 
should be obvious that the loading of L. C. L. freight to direct desti- 
nations, or to distant transfers, by-passing intermediate transfer points, 
offers such manifold advantage that it should be adopted whenever 
there is a sufficient volume of freight to justify.’’ 

General Permit ODT 1-4, allowing loading of five tons or more of 
merchandise freight to all destinations in the grain loading territory, 
is still in effect. This also permits shipments to direct destinations in 
the direction of the grain loading territory, by-passing regular trans- 
fers. 

General Permit ODT 1-6, effective August 1, 1945, allowing the load- 
ing of five tons or more of merchandise in standard refrigerator cars 
te certain western states, is in the process of amendment. The revised 
order will confine the destination territory to the same states that are 
covered by I. C. C. Service Order 104, permitting loading of carload 
freight in refrigerator cars, viz: Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and 
the southern portion of Idaho. This modification is due to a change in 
traffic trends on the Pacific Coast following the cessation of the Japa- 
nese war. It is now necessary to move empty box cars into the Pacific 
Northwest to protect loading requirements there and the box car sup- 
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ply has become tight also in the South Pacific Coast area, in both cases 
being due to a marked reduction in westbound loaded box car traffic, 


Summary of Embargoes 


In the period from January 1 through September 7, 1945, 
said Mr. Kendall, a total of 827 embargoes had been placed on 
account of accumulation and car delay, as against 865 in the 
corresponding period of 1944 and 471 in the same period of 
1943. Of the 827 total for this year, to September 7, he said, 
259 had been placed by individual railroads, compared with 
164 in 1944 and 120 in 1943, and 568 had been placed by the 
A. A. R. car service division, compared with 701 in 1944 and 
351 in 1943. { (ay 

__ Referring to the “stop and hold” orders issued in August 
with respect to army and navy freight shipments, Mr. Kendall 
said that “despite the large volume of cars reported, both the 
army and navy generally furnished prompt disposition of the 
cars so that congestion and car delay were avoided.” 

“Coincident with the termination of lend-lease shipments 
August 31,” he continued, ‘an embargo was placed on request 
of the Office of Defense Transportation against British lend- 
lease freight. This embargo is still in effect but contains an 
exception authorizing movement of shipments when on O. D. T. 
permits issued subsequent to August 31 and prefixed with the 
letters ‘V D J.’” 

Car Service Rules 


Continuing, he said, in part: 


Over the years the best thought of all interested in railroad trans- 
portation has been given to ways and means of insuring an adequate 
and satisfactory supply of freight cars with a minimum of empty car 
haul, Every exploration has returned to the conclusion that the most 
satisfactory and economical method of car handling yet devised is that 
incorporated in the code of car service rules. 

These rules, summarized simply, mean the loading of freight cars, 
so far as practicable, to or toward the rails of the owning road. 

Shippers can help in two ways toward this end. These are well 
expressed in the following excerpt fro mresolution adopted at an annual 
meeting of the National Association of Shippers Advisory Boards: 

‘‘Recognizing that the railroads of the United States have recently 
entered an era of unprecedented demand upon them for car supply, 
switching service, and general freight handling, and, 

“In the interest not only of aiding the railroads, but to the same 
extent helping to protect the needs of the shipping industry of the 
country for these services; 

“‘Be it therefore resolved . . . That the association recommend to 
the member boards, and through each of them to all of their members 
that they give most careful attention to the following matters which, 
if observed by them, will most effectively attain the result desired; 

“fa, Help in the observance of car service rules that cars may be 
forwarded promptly to the owners in order to maintain a well balanced 
car supply. Especially is this important for predominantly originating 
territory. 

““(1) Order cars as much in advance as possible, specifying type 
and size of car, destination, routing and commodity to be loaded. 

**(2) Refrain from reloading cars released at plants where such 
loading is not in accordance with car service rules, and unless author- 
ized by serving road.’’ 


Data on Car Detention 


__ Mr. Kendall said that weekly car detention reports fur- 
nished by the railroads to the district managers and through 
the latter to “the 601 car efficiency committees throughout the 
country” showed that, on the basis of checks made one day 
each week in August (usually on Friday), 73,482 freight cars 
were detained by receivers over the free time of 48- hours, 
“this being out of a total of 414,191 cars on hand at the time 
checks were made.” 

“This represents,”’ he continued, “a percentage of detention 
for August of 17.74 which compares with 16.67 per cent in 
August, 1944, 20.5 per cent in August, 1943, and 14.58 per cent 
in July, 1945. This percentage of detention of cars is the highest 
since March, 1944. It is apparent that the higher average is 
due entirely to the delays and confusion which occurred in 
many sections as a result of the VJ-Day holidays in the middle 
of August. 

“It is interesting to note that while the total detention in- 
creased and there were increases in eight districts, thre were 
at the same time decreases in detention in five districts.” 

Mr. Kendall noted that the ninth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Shippers’ Advisory Boards would be 
held October 18 in Chicago. 


UNION PACIFIC VICTORY GARDENING 


Union Pacific Railroad employes in 1945 grew 27,451 tons 
of victory garden produce worth $2,454,570, according to a 
report just compiled by the railroad’s victory garden co-general 
chairmen, Walter Wilson and J. W. Jarvis. This compared with 
25,258 tons of produce in 1944, valued at $2,250,636. There were 
147 exclusive employe community gardens during the year, and 
employes participated in 168 other community gardens, the 
most outstanding being in the Fairfax industrial district at 
Kansas City, Kan., according to the report. 
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September 22, 1945 


Sale of Surplus Ships 


Substitute Bill Introduced by Senator Bailey Endorsed by 
Maritime Commission Chairman with Plea for 
Speedy Enactment—Controversy Between Sub- 
sidized, Non-Subsidized Operators Con- 
tinues—Earnings Debentures Plan 
to Finance Vessel Purchases 


Ship Disposal Legislation 


Chairman Emory S. Land, of the Maritime Commission, in 
a hearing held by a subcommittee of the Senate commerce 
committee on a substitute bill proposed by Senator Bailey, of 
North Carolina, the committee chairman, as an amendment to 
S. 292, a bill he had introduced last January to provide for 
disposition of merchant ships owned by the Maritime Commis- 
sion, endorsed the provisions of the substitute measure and 
urged speedy enactment of it, saying that every day of delay 
of such congressional action meant a ship market loss for the 
commission. 

The Bailey substitute bill is similar in most of its provi- 
sions to H. R. 3603, the revised Bland bill reported favorably 
by the House committee on merchant marine and fisheries (see 
Traffic World, June 30, p. 1741). 

One important difference is shown in the comparable pro- 
visions of the House bill and the revised Senate bill with re- 
spect to adjustment of sales prices of ships. The pertinent 
provision of the Bland bill reads as follows: 


No adjustment shall be made under this act which will result in a 
statutory sales price which, in the case of any dry-cargo vessel, will 
be less than 35 per centum for an unsubsidized operator, or 40 per centum 
for any other operator,~or the average construction cost of vessels of 
the same type delivered during the calendar year 1944, or in the case 
of a tanker will be less than 50 per centum of the average construction 
cost of tankers of the same type delivered during the calendar year 
1944, in each case as determined by the commission. For the purposes 
of this act all dry-cargo Liberty vessels shall be considered to be 
vessels of one and the same type. 


The corresponding provision of the Bailey substitute bill 
follows: 


No adjustment shall be made under this act which will result in 
a statutory sales price which, (1) in the case of any dry-cargo vessel, 
will be less than 35 per centum of the average construction cost (with- 
out national defense features) of vessels of the same type delivered 
during the calendar year 1944, except in the case of any type of dry- 
cargo vessel the principal deliveries of which were made after the 
calendar year 1944, there shall be used in lieu of such year 1944 such 
period of not less than six consecutive calendar months as the com- 
mission shall find to be most representative of war production costs of 
such type, or (2) in the case of a tanker will be less than 50 per centum 
of the average construction cost (without national defense features) of 
tankers of the same type delivered during the calendar year 1944, in 
each case as determined by the commission. For the purposes of this 
act all dry-cargo Liberty vessels shall be considered to be vessels of 
one and the same type. 


“Trade-in” Values of Old Ships 


Difference of opinion between subcommittee members, par- 
ticularly Senator Brewster, of Maine, and Chairman Radcliffe, 
of the subcommittee, on the one hand, and Admiral Land, on 
the other, over a provision of the bill that the “trade-in” value 
of an old ship, offered in exchange for a new ship, might not 
exceed 3344 per cent of the statutory sales price of the war- 
built vessel, developed in the course of the hearing. Admiral 
Land had testified that many of the old ships would be fit only 
for scrapping, and Senator Radcliffe wondered why any sub- 
stantial payment should be made for ships that would only be 
scrapped. Admiral Land declared that if the ship operators 
could not get anything for their old ships they would not turn 
them in at all and would not try to get new ships, and thus 
continued development of the American merchant marine 
would be retarded. Senator Brewster wanted to know why the 
celling price of old vessels was fixed with relationship to the 
price of the new, war-built ships. He suggested that the fair 
price of the old vessels could be determined, in each instance, 
by the commission itself or by “the judiciary.” Admiral Land 
replied that some formula had to be developed, that develop- 
ment of a formula on which all would agree had been found 
practically impossible, and that “this bill has been on my desk 
for three years, and here we are today, with nothing.” He said 
that a determination of the fair price of each individual old 
ship by the commission would be so cumbersome a task that 
the commission could not handle it. 
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“What are we paying you your salary for?” asked Senator 
Brewster, jocularly. 

“You’re not paying me very much,” retorted Admiral Land. 

He asserted that the ceiling of 33% per cent was put in 
the bill for the protection of the taxpayers and to “give the 
operators a fair break.” 


Disposal as Surplus Property 


Senator Hart, of Connecticut, a former admiral, asked for 
Admiral Land’s views on handling of ship disposal under the 
surplus property act alone, with the commission in charge of 
the disposal of ships. Admiral Land said that if that were 
done, the situation would be as “confused, confounded and 
chaotic” as it was after the last war, when market prices fluctu- 
ated and some operators paid comparatively high prices for 
their ships while competing operators, purchasing ships at later 
dates, obtained vessels at low prices. 

Senator Bailey suggested that many technical provisions 
of the bill were difficult to understand and asked that Admiral 
Land appear before the full committee to explain each provi- 
sion, to the end that committee members might become thor- 
oughly familiar with it and so be in position to expedite pas- 
sage of the bill in the Senate. Admiral Land expressed willing- 
ness to comply with that suggestion. Urging against delay of 
atcion on the bill by the Senate, he said that he would rather 
see “what some people might call a fairly poor bill’? enacted 
now than wait until later for enactment of ‘‘what some people 
might call a good bill.” 

Answering a question by Senator Radcliffe as to what for- 
eign countries were doing atn the present time to rehabilitate 
their shipping, Admiral Land said that Sweden and the United 
Kingdom were active in ship construction; that Norway was 
preparing for resumption of ship operations, though she did 
not build her own ships, and that the Fernch, the Dutch and the 
Greeks were attempting to replace their tonnage. He added 
that the Swedes, the British and the Danes were not having 
difficulty in obtaining materials for their ship program. 


Position of “Cabinet Group” 


Admiral Land said that Stabilization Director Snyder, 
Secretary Wallace, of the Department of Commerce, and cer- 
tain other cabinet officers had advocated, among other things, 
the chartering of U. S. merchant ships to foreign countries and 
had opposed the “freezing” until a national emergency of ves- 
sels placed in the national defense “sanctuary” or reserve pro- 
posed by the commission, contending that the ships should be 
taken out of sanctuary when and as needed. The commission 
chairman said that the commission opposed those proposals 
“100 per cent.” The “cabinet group,” he explained, wanted to 
permit chartering of U. S. vessels to foreign countries so as to 
build up good will and international friendship. 

“You think that while we’re chartering old ships they will 
be building new ones,” said Senator Radcliffe. 

Admiral Land agreed with that emphatically. 

He said that when an emergency, such as war, developed 
to make it imperative that the laid-up ships be withdrawn 
from sanctuary, the commission could ask for, and obtain, 
legislative permission therefor from Congress. 

He reiterated views he had expressed earlier that, out of 
the nation’s present merchant fleet totaling about 56,000,000 
deadweight tons (about 10,000 tons a ship), 7,000,000 tons, 
comprising ships 17 years old or older, should be scrapped 
over a period of years; that 10,000,000 tons should be “sold 
foreign”; that 17,000,000 tons should constitute the nation’s 
operating merchant fleet, and that about 21,000,000 tons should 
be placed in the defense reserve, or sanctuary. 

He suggested scrapping over a period of years, because, 
he said, the drain imposed by the war on the nation’s iron ore 
resources would be felt after a few years and scrap iron and 
steel would then bring better prices than would be obtainable 
if all the old ships were broken up and sold as scrap all at one 
time, in the near future. 

The picture with respect to construction of ships in peace- 
time looked better now than a year ago, he testified. He said 
that many operators desired ‘‘custom-built” ships; that there 
was a dearth of small ships and of passenger ships. 

“My belief is that somewhere between a minimum of 50 
nag aces of 75 ships a year will be built, right along,” 

e said. 

He added that the commission was now building about 44 
vessels for foreign countries, including 20 for the Dutch and 
14 for the French. 


International Conference Suggested 


He proposed that Congress call an international shipping 
conference to establish freight rates, shipping regulations and, 
if possible, a division of world trade routes so as to prevent 
cut-throat competition. 
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He said that the only legislation required for continuance 
of the ship construction program he had discussed was an 
appropriation, as the commission had been “seriously cut back.” 
Granting of the appropriation that the commission needed, he 
said, was “a policy matter.” 


Operators’ Testimony 


Testimony of spokesmen for different types of ship opera- 
tors—subsidized lines as against non-subsidized lines—showed 
little or no reconciliation of the divergent views that had been 
expressed on behalf of those groups in hearings held at various 
times within the last two years by the House merchant marine 
committee, with respect to desirable and undesirable provisions 
of a merchant ship sale bill. 

One of the witnesses who presented to the Senate com- 
merce subcommittee the position of subsidized ship line owners 
toward the considered legislation was Theodore Brent, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., of New Orleans, La. 
He contended that if S. 292 as revised were enacted without 
inclusion of provisions whereby the Maritime Commission 
might restrict the operations of non-subsidized ship lines to 
which it sold some of its surplus merchant vessels, the cost of 
operating-differential subsidies that his company and eleven 
other steamship companies were receiving, under contracts sub- 
jecting them to various obligations, would have to come out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets, whereas heretofore the subsidization 
had been a self-liquidating proposition in the case of the Missis- 
sippi Shipping Co. 


Experiences of Subsidized Line 


Mr. Brent said that so much had been said about the 
difficulties of non-subsidized ship operators that he felt it was 
time to present a resume of “the vicissitudes of a subsidized 
line” such as his company. He told of the establishment of his 
company 26 years ago under a program of government opera- 
tion by the U. S. Shipping Board. He said that, after enactment 
of the merchant marine act, 1936, his company under its operat- 
ing-differential subsidy contract with the Maritime Commission 
was assigned a route between Gulf ports and ports on the east 
coast of South America, in January, 1938. He discussed efforts 
of the company to maintain an adequate fleet of ships in the 
period of World War II, and the requisitioning of these ships 
at various times by the navy or the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. The company now owned five C-2’s and had three other 
vessels of the “C-3P” type under construction, he said. 

Under the operating-differential subsidy contract, he said, 
the company’s ships must be operated on regular schedules, 
“win or lose,” for a period of 12 years; no ship could be diverted 
from the assigned trade route without authority from the com- 
mission; no reduction of frequency of sailings was permitted 
without such authority; modern ships were required and every 
ship had to be replaced at the end of 20 years with new ton- 
nage; no over-age ships were eligible for the subsidy; each 
subsidized operator had to give a bond of faithful performance; 
at least 75 per cent of the capital stock of the company must 
be owned by American citizens; no officer of the company could 
receive a salary or bonus exceeding $25,000 a year; earnings 
above 10 per cent had to be placed in a special reserve fund, 
withdrawals from which were permitted only for specified pur- 
poses; at the end of 10 years the amount in the special reserve 
fund was divided, 50 per cent going to the company and 50 
per cent to the commission, the government’s part, however, 
being limited to the total amount of operating-differential sub- 
sidy paid to the company in the 10-year period; wages and 
working conditions were prescribed by the commission; a sub- 
sidized company had to employ only American citizens, while an 
unsubsidized operator could employ 25 per cent foreign, and a 
subsidized company was not permitted to act as agent for any 
foreign flag line in the United States or abroad. 

Mr. Brent said that the equity of the Mississippi Shipping 
Co. in its reserve fund as of December 31, 1944, was $10,952,- 
178.50, the government having recaptured $1,743,452, the 
amount of subsidy payments. 

“The demand of certain U.S. flag lines in foreign trade 
that the law be changed to allow them to buy at foreign prices 
seems ominous to us,” said Mr. Brent. 

He asserted that an “unrestricted” ship line was at liberty 
to withdraw ships or minimize sailings whenever it desired to 
do so, and could compete with a subsidized line that, under its 
contract, had to make regular sailings and adhere to the same 
route. In a route “overtonnaged” with surplus government 
ships, he said, the special reserve of the subsidized line would 
soon be exhausted, since, in the case of Mississippi Shipping Co., 
the cost of a single voyage by a modern ship was about $270,000. 
Under those conditions, he said, the public would have to pay 
the subsidy. 

Mr. Brent stated that on December 7, 1941, the subsidized 
companies operated 132 dry-cargo ships, of which 70 were over 
20 years old, while 20 non-subsidized lines operated, shortly 
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before that date, 225 dry-cargo vessels. However, he added, 
only six of those 20 companies were common carriers in foreign 
trade, comparable to the subsidized lines, and those six com- 
panies operated only 42 ships in foreign trade. Every one of 
those ships, he said, was over 25 years old and not eligible for 
a subsidy. 

He urged that the considered bill contain a prohibition 
against sale of fast American merchant ships to foreign opera- 
tors. He contended that the Maritime Commission should be 
empowered to prevent “unfair and destructive” competition by 
non-subsidized operators and foreign operators against the sub- 
sidized operators. 


Mississippi Valley Association 


Lachlan Macleay, president of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, in testimony before the subcommittee, said that S. 292 
appeared to go beyond the purpose of the ship sales bills orig- 
inally introduced and proposed changes in the merchant marine 
act of 1936 in important and undesirable ways. The House bill, 
he said, would take from the Maritime Commission control over 
the use of vessels sold to unsubsidized operators and the 
amended Senate bill would go so far as to “practically dis- 
qualify an operator who may entertain different views from 
the Maritime Commission on unsettled claims or demands for 
renegotiation of claims which already have been paid.” 

He urged that the shipping companies serving Gulf ports 
be limited to serving those ports only, and added that the pro- 
tection afforded the companies holding operating-differential 
subsidies had made possible consistent maintenance of regular 
and dependable sailings between Gulf ports and world destina- 
tions, thus encouraging efforts of shippers in the Mississippi 
Valley to expand their foreign trade. He advocated continued 
“preferential berth rights protection” for ship companies domi- 
ciled at Golf ports as a means of guarding against encroachment 
on their services by ship lines from Atlantic coast ports whose 
service might be irregular and who would seek only the cream 
of the Gulf port traffic. 


“Essential” Carriers’ Views 


Ira L. Ewers, Washington, D. C., attorney, who appeared 
on behalf of 13 steamship companies operating on so-called 
“essential trade routes,” said the major concern of his clients 
was that the legislation as presently proposed would greatly 
overtonnage the ocean transportation market in general and 
the essential American routes in particular. He appeared for 
Alaska Steamship Co., Northland Transportation Co., Alaska 
Transportation Co., Grace Line, Inc., American South African 
Line, Inc., Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.; New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co.; American Export Lines, Inc.; United States 
Lines Co.; Seas Shipping Co., Inc.; Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
a American President Lines, Ltd., and Mississippi Shipping 

0:, inc. 

“We are concerned,” he said, “with the disposal of vessels 
at whatever price, or in whatever manner, if it means dumping 
more vessels upon the ocean transportation market than com- 
merce can reasonably accommodate—either in the over-all 
aggregate or in particular trades. Such a course would result 
in the utter demoralization of our shipping and commerce.” 

He averred that an oversupply of surplus ships in the 
domestic trades at the end of the last war had resulted in 
destructive competition in intercoastal and coastwise ship op- 
erations. 

“Generally speaking,” he said, “those who are opposed to 
restrictions in the present bill are the domestic water carriers 
in the coastwise and intercoastal trades (excluding those serv- 
ing territories and insular possessions) who are already pro- 
tected (1) against foreign competition; (2) against new opera- 
tors now having certificates of necessity, and (3) against com- 
petition by anyone connected with a subsidized operator. . 
We cannot believe that the views of the already protected car- 
riers against restrictions are unselfish, sincere or in the public 
interest because of the multiple restrictions which prevent 
others from competing with them, and because of their own 
sorry experiences with overtonnaging.” 


He said the Harvard Report on postwar shipping require- 
ments showed that there were 366 dry cargo vessels in the 
coastwise and intercoastal trades in 1939 and that it estimated 
that between 250 and 475 might be so operated after the war; 
that there were only 193 American ships operating in the 
foreign trades in 1939 and that it was estimated that between 
350 and 450 could be operated postwar. He added that it could 
readily be seen that diversions of any substantial number of 
ships from domestic trades to foreign trades or vice versa 
would create a problem of. over-tonnage, particularly if the 
operators in the foreign trade had already purchased all of the 
American vessels that the trade could support. 

He proposed that there be inserted in the bill a proviso 
that “the Maritime Commission shall endeavor to so dispose 
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of vessels that they will be reasonably adequate to and not in 
excess of the needs of normal commerce in the aggregate and 
upon particular routes, trades, or services; and to this end may 
in the sale or charter of vessels impose such conditions and/or 
restrictions as in the circumstances to it seem proper. 

Mr. Ewers contended that, if ships were permitted to oper- 
ate where business was most profitable and without restric- 
tions, some American commerce, “even some American com- 
munities or coastal areas,” might be left bare of ships by the 
diversion of vessels to more lucrative employment elsewhere. 


Restrictions On Alien Buyers 


“It has been argued,” he said, “that if there are no restric- 
tions against aliens there should be none against citizens and 
with this we agree. But we do not agree there should not or 
cannot be appropriate restrictions imposed upon alien pur- 
chasers and it is no use to argue that it cannot be done because 
the Maritime Commission is doing it right along under section 
508 of the 1939 act.” 

Mr. Ewers contended that the commission would so ad- 
minister restrictions that the ship operators would not neces- 
sarily be “frozen” in a certain trade with a certain number 
of ships in that trade if the operator could show that diversion 
of ships to some other trade would be profitable and in the 
public interest. He described as “loose thinking” the claim that 
restrictions would protect presently established American serv- 
ices in a monopoly. He urged several amendments to the con- 
sidered bill, besides the one relating to restrictions, including 
deletion of what he termed a proposal to “spank” companies 
that had not adjusted their claims with the commission. 

Asked by Senator Radcliffe what suggestions he had to 
offer as to amendment of the merchant marine act or as to 
“what the Maritime Commission ought to do” in peacetime, Mr. 
Ewers said he would submit such ideas in the form of a 
memorandum to the committee. 

Senator Brewster raised the question of who was to deter- 
mine the question of “who gets the German, Japanese and 
Italian merchant marine traffic,” and Mr. Ewers suggested that 
it would be “the one who fights hardest and sticks at it longest.” 
Senator Brewster wondered if some of the traffic should go to 
“our Chinese friends,’ and Mr. Ewers countered with, ‘Why 
not keep it for ourselves?” He expressed opposition to sales 
of ships abroad “unless we know they are not coming back to 


compete with us and ruin the trades we have worked so hard 
to build up.” 


Trade-In Values 


_ John J. Halloran, chairman of the Collier Owners Associa- 
tion, assailed the provision of S. 292 whereby trade-in values of 
old ships were limited to a fixed percentage of the price of the 
new ships, and urged that the formula for fixing prices for old 
vessels set forth in the House bill, H.R. 3603, be embodied in 
S. 292. He said his association was generally satisfied with the 
House bill in its present form. He indicated that there was 
a prospect that collier owners, whose present ships neared the 
end of their useful life, would not be able to acquire new vessels 
under the provisions of S. 292. If the collier movement of coal 
to New England from southern mines ceased, he said, when the 
old ships went out without possibility of replacement at a rea- 
sonable price, some other fuel must be used, and this would 
mean higher prices of prepared sizes of coal used by the mid- 
west, to offset the loss of the slack coal business, and would 
mean a serious decline in coal mine employment. 


Coastwise—Intercoastal Lines 


L. D. Parmelee, executive vice-president and director of 
the Atlantic Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines and subsidiary 
operating companies, urged reinstatement in the Senate bill of 
a section providing for the purchase of ships under an earnings 
debentures plan, to enable coastwise and intercoastal water 
carriers to acquire new vessels. 

_ He said such a provision had been contained in the first 
ship sales bill reported by the House merchant marine com- 
mittee, H. R. 1425, and in the original Bailey bill S. 292, but 
had been eliminated from the present House bill, H.R. 3603, 
and from the amended Bailey bill, for reasons he did not know. 

“What the debentures plan does,” he said, “is to permit a 
domestic operator to purchase a vessel by making a down 
payment in cash of 25 per cent of the sales price, which, in 
itself, will be a substantial sum, and by paying 25 per cent of 
the sales price in annual installments secured by a preferred 
mortgage on the vessel. The balance of the sales price, 50 
per cent, is to be covered by earnings debentures which are to 
be paid out of the profits of the operation of the ship, if and 
when profits are made, the payments due the commission to 
be secured by a preferred mortgage on the ship. If the com- 
mission permits the operator to sell the ship, the proceeds of 
the sale, above the owner’s equity and the balance due on 
the first mortgage, are to be applied in payment of the deben- 
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tures. Similarly, in the case of the total loss of the vessel, 
the proceeds of the insurance are to be applied in the same 
manner.” ‘ 

He said that if the plan succeeded in bringing back into 
existence “our large domestic merchant marine with its employ- 
ment opportunities for thousands afloat and ashore and its 
invaluable contribution to our national defense in time of emer- 
gency,” the investment would have been well made. He re- 
garded as not well founded the criticism he said had been 
made that the debentures plan might prove difficult to admin- 
ister, and averred that the Maritime Commission, with its back- 
ground of experience, and successful administration of the 
merchant marine act, could and would fairly administer the 
earnings debentures plan “to the end that coastwise shipping 
may again make its proper contribution to the national economy 
and the national defense of our country.” 

It was announced at the close of the hearing, September 19, 
that further hearings would be held September 25. 


House Rule Granted 


The House rules committee has granted a rule according 
to a preferential status to H. R. 3603, the Bland ship disposal 
bill, for early consideration by the House. Under the rule, 
amendments to the bill may be offered from the floor of the 
House. Chairman Bland, of the House merchant marine com- 
mittee, author of the bill, said the committee would offer some 
“clarifying” amendments. He said he hoped the House would 
consider the bill within a week. 


Postwar Shipping Policy 


Ships have contributed materially to the welfare of the 
United States but their contribution to national security far 
outweighs their contribution to national prosperity, according 
to an article on “Shipping Policy and the Balance of Payments” 
in the September 22 issue of “Foreign Commerce Weekly,” offi- 
cial publication of the Department of Commerce. 

John S. Smith, international payments unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the author, says most discussions 
of postwar United States merchant marine policy are based on 
three principal considerations: National security, political pres- 
tige and economic effects. He adds that for the United States 
“national security is unquestionably the most important of the 
three.” 


Popular Slogans No Guide 


“The prestige factor looms large in many discussions of 
postwar shipping,” the article states. “Such phrases as ‘a United 
States merchant marine second to none’ and ‘a dominant Amer- 
ican position in world shipping’ have become familiar through 
repeated usage, while the ‘right’ of the United States to carry 
one-half of its foreign trade is often accepted without challenge. 
Although there can be no doubt about the popular appeal of 
such statements, they are of little use as guides to a sound 
shipping policy. * * * 

“First of all, it is necessary to understand what the net 
shipping entry in the balance of payments represents. This is 
simply the difference between what the United States receives 
from foreigners and what it pays to foreigners. International 
receipts of United States vessels arise from their cerriage of 
United States merchandise exports, foreign passengers, and 
inter-foreign country trade, while the United States pays foreign 
vessels for carrying its imports and American passengers. In 
addition, United States vessels make payments to foreigners for 
expenses incurred in foreign ports and foreign vessels make 
payments to the United States for their expenses in American 
ports. 


“On the basis of figures so computed the statement is fre- 
quently made that net foreign exchange earnings of foreign 
vessels carrying United States trade amounted to less than one 
per cent of United States exports during the inter-war period. 
Since the net debit on international transportation account aver- 
aged $35,000,000 in the period 1919-1939, and since United States 
exports averaged $4,011,000,000, it is argued that the net earn- 
ings of foreign countries from the carriage of United States 
trade was sufficient to pay for less than one per cent of United 
States exports. This argument is based on the mistaken idea 
that the net shipping balance would merely disappear (become 
zero) if the United States carried all of its own trade. The fact 
is that the debit balance would become a credit balance, with 
United States receipts from shipping exceeding payments.” 

While United States net payments to foreigners on the en- 
tire transportation account averaged $35,000,000 annually dur- 
ing the inter-war period, average net receipts from foreigners 
on United States ocean-borne cargo alone amounted to $36,000,- 
000, the difference being accounted for mainly by the large net 
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earnings of foreign vessels on American passenger traffic, the 
article says, and, in part, continues: 


If the United States had carried all its own merchandise trade— 
and nobody has seriously suggested it should do so—its net receipts 
from this source would have been $246,000,000 annually on the average 
for the 1919-1939 period, the article continues. Therefore, the net ex- 
change earned or saved by foreign countries was $210,000,000, the dif- 
ference between their actual payments to the United States and pay- 
ments they would have had to make if the United States had carried 
all its own trade. This annual net exchange of $210,000,000 was avail- 
able for the purchase of United States goods and services. 

To say, therefore, that the net foreign exchange available to foreign 
countries through their carriage of United States merchandise trade 
amounted to only one per cent of United States exports in the inter-war 
period is both erroneous and misleading. Foreign countries earned or 
saved exchange equalling more than 5 per cent of United States exports 
from 1919-1939, and for certain countries shipping earnings were of far 
more importance than this over-all average suggests. ... 

The size of the merchant fleet which the United States should oper- 
ate must be determined with reference both to the security needs of the 
United States and to the exchange requirements of foreign countries. 


American Merchant Marine Problems 


Almon E. Roth, president, National Federation of Ameri- 
can Shipping, has left with President Truman a memorandum 
on shipping problems in which he says the mere existence of 
our vast war-built tonnage of merchant ships does not assure 
the nation of an adequate postwar merchant marine. He added 
that, in the last analysis, “our ability to maintain a merchant 
marine adequate for national defense and the development of 
our international commerce, will depend upon profitable car- 
goes.” 

Before the war, he said, operating costs of American 
operators were about 50 per cent higher than those of foreign 
competitors. This adverse differential would be further in- 
creased, he said, citing as an example of increased costs the 
fact that basic wages of an able bodied seaman had increased 
from $82.50 a month plus subsistence to $145 a month, a gain 
of about 77 per cent. 

“The basic problem of maintaining an adequate merchant 
marine is the same whether we have private or government 
operation,” said Mr. Roth. “Government as well as private in- 
dustry is allergic to red ink.” 


Four Recommendations 


He made four recommendations as aids to the maintenance 
of a sound American merchant marine: Revision of domestic 
rate structures upward; transportation by commercial opera- 
tors of supplies for occupation forces; elimination of sterling 
blocs, empire preferences and other restrictions on trade; and 


participation by American passenger lines in overseas air trans- 
port. 


Early upward revision of coastwise and intercoastal rate 
structures and more equitable division of revenues from joint 
rail and water hauls is imperative, he says, adding that it is 
conceded by all students of the situation that present domestic 
rates are noncompensatory. He observes that 70 per cent of our 
prewar merchant tonnage was engaged in the domestic trades, 
and says “it is obvious that we cannot hope to have an ade- 
quate American merchant marine unless these trades prosper.” 

As to the elimination of sterling blocs and other restric- 
tions, Mr. Roth said that, in both world wars, this country had 
to provide shipping facilities for the United Nations at great 
expense and with the enormous waste incidental to wartime 
construction. It was to the interest of other countries for this 
nation to maintain an adequate merchant marine in peacetime 
as insurance against war, he said, adding that “we think it is 
not only just but good common sense that loans or grants in 
aid should not be made until some understanding is reached 
concerning an equitable use of American shipping facilities.” 
He continued: 


The distribution of the great bulk of overseas cargo traffic during 
the next three years will be controlled by governments which are now 
seeking loans. If this traffic is to be carried only in foreign bottoms, 
our American ships will be tied up for lack of cargoes and our seamen 
will be deprived of employment. This is what actually is happening 
today so far as traffic to Europe is concerned. Even while lend-lease 
is still available to finance shipping services, other countries are insist- 
ing that cargoes be carried in foreign bottoms to the exclusion of 
American ships. As an indication of what lies ahead, the suggested 
allotments for the month of September, under United Maritime Author- 
ity direction, called for 40 sailings for British bottoms from Atlantic 
ports and only one sailing for United States vessels. The War Shipping 
Administration is making a strenuous effort to correct this situation 


and protect our national interest, and more sailings probably will be 
allocated to American ships. 


Protection of U. S. Merchant Fleet 


As an indication of the attitude of Congress and the late 
President Roosevelt toward the protection of American ship- 
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ping, Mr. Roth quoted public resolution No. 17 of the 73rd Con- 
gress, approved March 26, 1934, aimed at assuring the use of 
United States vessels for the exportation of agricultural or 
other products where loans were made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or any other instrumentality of the gov- 
ernment to foster such exports. 


Use of Planes by Ship Lines 


On the participation by American passenger lines in over- 
seas transport, Mr. Roth said: 


We sincerely believe that the overseas use of airplanes by surface 
carriers would be greatly in the public interest and would contribute 
to the development of aviation itself. Steamship participation in air 
service would furnish the public with a complete transportation service 
by one agency which would result in savings and convenience to the 
traveler and shipper. It would encourage the development and competi- 
tive use of different types of aircraft; it would strengthen this nation’s 


competitive position with other nations which plan for coordinated air 
and sea operations. 


The steamship lines, with their well established commercial con- 
tacts and their foreign transportation organizations, are best equipped 


to develop air trade. We can find no legal bar against steamship 
participation. 


Unfortunately, there is a tendency in some quarters in this country 
to discount the importance of American overseas shipping and to exag- 
gerate the value of foreign shipping services as a means of international 
exchange. Advocates of the use of foreign shipping services as a 
method of providing purchasing power for foreign countries greatly 
exaggerate the importance of foreign shipping earnings. They usually 
speak in gross figures and make no allowance for the fact that only 


the net earnings from foreign shipping services are available for the 
purchase of American goods. 


Mr. Roth said Department of Commerce statistics showed 
that in the years between the two world wars all foreign na- 
tions, including allied, neutral and axis countries, had earned 
a net usable dollar exchange from the carriage of American 
trade and passengers of less than $40,000,000 a year, on the 
average, and said this was less than one per cent of the aver- 
age value of our exports in that period. 


Waterman Berth Agency Plea 


In briefs filed with the War Shipping Administration’s com- 
mittee on berth agents, the Waterman Steamship Corporation, 
of Mobile, Ala., has urged that the committee recommend and 
that the war shipping administrator approve an application of 
Waterman, contested by other steamship lines and denied by 
the W. S. A. several months ago, for designation as berth agent 
for vessels operating for W. S. A. account between U. S. At- 
lantic and Gulf ports and ports in the Far East, including the 
Philippine Islands and the Straits Settlements. 

Though it had recommended denial of the Waterman ap- 
plication for designation as a W. S. A. berth agent, the commit- 
tee had recommended that Waterman be allowed to handle the 
cargo requirements of vessels assigned to Waterman as agent 
or general agent and operated between Gulf ports and the Far 
East, and those recommendations had been approved by the 
war shipping administrator June 6, 1945, said Waterman in its 
original brief in the proceeding. .After a subsequent “appeal” 
and request by Waterman for consideration of its application, 
the W. S. A. held a hearing on the application July 31, at the 
close of which permission to file briefs was granted to the 
parties, Waterman stated. 

Waterman said that the W. S. A. designated the American 
President Lines, the United States Lines Co. and the Isthmian 
Steamship Co. as berth agents for vessels operated between 
U. S. north Atlantic ports and the Far East, and Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., as berth agent for vessels operating be- 
tween U. S. Gulf ports and the Far East. It added that the 
berth agent committee failed to recommend designation of 
Waterman on the ground that “the policy of the War Shipping 
Administration is to nominate the operators of American-flag 
vessels maintaining regular service prior to the outbreak of the 
war in Europe in September, 1939.” 


Maritime Commission Policy 


However, said Waterman, the Waterman application would 
be in accord with “the policy announced by the (Maritime) 
Commission,” on July 28, 1941, because the commission had 
stated that it had adopted a policy ‘whereby regular berth 
operators on the route to which tonnage is to be added act as 
agents on a consignment basis for the vessels placed in their 
trades” and had made no reference to regular berth operators 
on routes prior to September 1, 1939, “the date the war in 
Europe commenced.” 

“At the time this policy was promulgated,” Waterman con- 
tinued, ““Waterman had been operating a common, carrier serv- 
ice between U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports and the Far East for 
a period of two years, It is respectfully insisted that an arbl- 
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“PREOPLE who move west, usually stay,” 

Pr evcals the March, 1945, Fortune 
Magazine survey. This speaks volumes for 
the big, new, compact markets of the Pa- 
cific Coast, strategic focal points of Amer- 








ica’s westward course. It foretells the 







greater expansion of a western realm, al- 
ready great. 











The San Francisco Bay Area, already 
crowding the 214 million mark in popu- 
lation, now the world’s busiest harbor, is 
a growing market of opportunity ... 
through the portals of the Golden Gate 
flows the commerce of the world. In nor- 









mal times, 177 steamship lines berth their 





vessels on regular schedules in this fa- 








mous seaport with its 450 square miles of 






sheltered anchorage, sufficient to accom- 





modate the ships of all nations. 







The harbor has miles upon miles of 





large docks and warehouses, trackage for 





thousands of cars, and the most modern 





of fixed and mobile cargo handling gear. 





A vast network of transportation arteries 





speeds distribution inland, returning with 
outbound cargoes. In 1944 the area’s 


wholesale business topped 3 billion dol- 
lars. 







San Francisco itself is the financial and 
insurance capital of the west and home of 
the Twelfth Federal Reserve District .. . 


itis a city of inspiration, with settlements 
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Focus your plans on the SAN FRANCISCO BAY ARE 


of many nations lending Old World charm 
and Oriental color ... it’s a city of mag- 
nificent business and civic buildings, of 
famous hotels, restaurants and theatres. 


Across the 81% mile Bay Bridge are the 
thriving cities of Oakland, Berkeley, Ala- 
meda, Richmond and bustling communi- 
ties. To the south is the famed Santa Clara 
Valley, center of California’s great can- 
ning industry. To the north across the 
world’s longest span of the Golden Gate 
Bridge lies the fertile Sonoma Valley on 
the Redwood Highway leading to the 
great forests of giant redwoods. 


The San Francisco Bay Area is brim- 
ming over with fullness of a region rich 
with great resources . . . forests, mines, 
ranches, orchards, farms, range and dairy 
stock, and great harvests from the sea. 
Industry employs hundreds of thousands 
in diversified manufacturing. Everyone is 
busy at work and achievement . . . of pro- 
ducing and building. It is a compact mar- 
ket and warrants primary consideration 
in your sales plans. 


* First of a series on Pacific Coast Ports. 
° 


POPE 2TALBOT INC. 


A 
San Francisco Metropolitan Area 


Comprises nine counties of San Francisco, 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Napa, Sonoma, Solano, 
San Mateo, Santa Clara and Marin. 


AREA FACTS 
Ee ON ree 2,127,117 
Wholesale Trade ......... $3,090,000,000 
Methr (rade. <i. cd cas cs $1,710,000,000 
Wholesale Establishments ......... 4,022 
RES a aaa 28,553 
WManuiacturers <.. . ..< . sss < cos «% 4,040 
Number of Families........... 627,330 
dg ae 709,740 
RC RRD SRS tear ar ores $1,699 


Send for Brochure 


A factual illustrated Brochure on the San Francisco Bay 
Area containing further pertinent detail is ready for your 
request. Send for it today. 





THE POPE & TALBOT McCORMICK FLEET 


has been serving Uncle Sam, but expects soon 
to again be serving shippers with 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE BETWEEN 
ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC PORTS 


PACIFIC COASTWISE SERVICE 


PUERTO RICO SERVICE FROM 
PACIFIC COAST PORTS 





Write us for factual details about any western city 


R. F. BURLEY, Freight Traffic Manager 
461 Market St., San Francisco 5 


M‘CORMICK STEAMSHIP DIVISION 


SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND ° 
BALTIMORE 


YORK PHILADELPHIA 





SEATTLE 


NORFOLK SAN JUAN 
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trary rule adopted months later should not be used to hinder 
or in any way handicap the reestablishment of a much-needed 
American-flag service which was discontinued, not because of 
a war in Europe which commenced September 1, 1939, but be- 
cause of a war commenced with the United States by an enemy 
in the Far East on December 7, 1941. 

“In the designation of berth agents, the primary factors 
which should be considered by the W. S. A. are: (a) the ability, 
experience, and other qualifications of the applicant; (b) the 
facts with respect to the trade in the areas to be served, and 
(c) the policy of the merchant marine act of 1936, as amended, 
to develop the foreign commerce of the United States with ves- 
sels privately owned and privately operated under the United 
States flag. Upon a proper consideration of these factors, a 
denial of Waterman’s application herein cannot be justified.” 


Tonnage in Foreign Ships Cited 


Waterman said that two trade routes—trade route No. 12, 
between U. S. north Atlantic ports and the Far East, and trade 
route No. 22, between Gulf ports and the Far East—were in- 
volved. 

“Here,” it declared, “are two routes in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States in which there moved over 4,000,000 
tons of cargo in 1938, yet the American-flag lines which had 
been operating in those routes for periods extending from ten 
to eighteen years, transported less than 6 per cent of same, and 
one of such routes was, in practical effect, abandoned by the 
American-flag operators in 1937. They are routes with which 
the,.Maritime Commission and the W. S. A. ought seriously to 
concern themselves, with respect to inducing other American- 
flag operators to establish services therein. 

“Are we, aS a matter of national policy, to hinder, or to 
delay the resumption of steamship operations under the Amer- 
ican flag, which had been established and conducted without 
subsidy for more than two years prior to December 7, 1941, 
until the foreign-flag services have been reestablished and have 
regained more than 90 per cent of the cargo?” 


House Committee’s Views 


Waterman referred to a report that a group of members 
of the House merchant marine committee had made after visit- 
ing a number of Pacific areas, in which they said, among other 
things: 

“The Japanese merchant marine should be limited to 
only such vessels aS may be required to handle trade among 
the Japanese home islands. All other commerce formerly car- 
ried by Japanese ships should now be handled in ships of the 
United Nations. To handle this job, the number of American 
vessels operating in the Pacific trade will have to be substan- 
tially increased.” 

Approval of Waterman’s berth-agency application would 
provide a start in carrying out the policy thus suggested, said 
Waterman. 

To take any action that would tend to hinder or discourage 
a non-subsidized operator from establishing a service based on 
the “sound business principle” of flexibility of operation, by 
which reduction or increase in the number of voyages in any 
service according to the economic conditions and availability 
of cargo would be permitted, was not in the public interest and 
was not supported by the 1936 act, Waterman contended. 

Referring to the W. S. A. policy, adopted in February, 
1942, that agency assignments covering the booking of cargo 
and general port agency duties for vessels operated in trades 
served by berth operators would be allocated to berth oper- 
ators who operated American-flag berth services in such routes 
prior to September 1, 1939, Waterman said that that policy had 
not been strictly followed. 

Waterman said it intended to resume operations between 
Gulf and Atlantic ports and the Far East as soon as it was 
permitted to do so, and that failure of the W. S. A. to desig- 
nate it as a berth agent between such ports placed it “at a 
government-approved commercial disadvantage with the other 
operators in that trade.” 


Evidence of Past Operations 


Ship lines that opposed its application, it said, were the 
American President Lines, the United States Lines Co., Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., and Isthmian Steamship Co. Dealing 
with contentions those companies had made before the W. S. A., 
Waterman said that they argued that appointment of Water- 
man would represent a departure from W. S. A. policy with 
respect to designation of berth agents and that they argued, 
further, that it appeared doubtful that Waterman inaugurated 
common carrier service between U. S. Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and the Far East at any time. It said that American President 
Lines claimed Waterman had submitted no evidence of estab- 
lishment of Atlantic-Far East service. This contention, it added, 
was based on the claim that no evidence had been presented 
as to the nature of the cargo carried, the destination thereof, 
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and the number of shippers and consignees on each voyage. 
Waterman said that if this was the standard of proof to be 
applied, there was nothing to show that the companies opposing 
the appointment of Waterman ever operated ship service in the 
considered areas. Discussing contentions by Lykes Bros. dis- 
puting establishment by Waterman of Gulf-Far East service 
in 1939, Waterman said that it had acquired ownership of the 
Murray Shipping Co. on August 1, 1939; that that company 
merely acted as berth agent for three named vessels in obtain- 
ing the cargo; that the vessels were owned by Waterman and 
the voyages made solely for the account and risk of Waterman, 
and that the Murray Shipping Co. received “the usual commer- 
cial agency fee” for its service as agent. 

“If it is not the purpose of the merchant marine act, 1936, 
to encourage and develop the transportation of cargoes on 
American-flag vessels in the trade routes such as that now 
under consideration where 93 per cent of our foreign commerce 
prior to the war was transported in foreign-flag vessels, then it 
had no purpose at all,’”” Waterman concluded, in its second brief. 
“A fair and reasonable application of the policy of that act 
would require the establishment of additional American-flag 
services in these trades. .. . A denial of Waterman’s application 
would be a discrimination which cannot be justified under any 
— Therefore, Waterman’s application should be ap- 
proved.” 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Representative Gallagher, of Minnesota, has introduced 
H. R. 4124, providing for approval of the United States-Ca- 
nadian agreement of March 19, 1941, for improvement of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

Speaking in the House, on introducing the bill, he said he 
believed the bill was a measure that would make successful the 
policy of full employment in this country and assist in prepar- 
ing the country to take care of business in the future. 

He described as the best argument for the St. Lawrence 
seaway a statement by a New York congressman that if the 
bill were adopted there would not be enough labor available 
to build veterans’ hospitals, but added that he did not believe 
the bill would go “that far.” 


Miss. Shipping Co. Application 


The question of granting authority for domestic coastwise 
shipping service to an operator engaged also in foreign shipping 
service under subsidy arrangements was involved in the applica- 
tion of Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., for 
extension of its coastwise service, it was brought out following 
a hearing on the application before Examiner Clifford G. 
Cornwell, of the Maritime Commission (see Traffic World, 
Sept. 8, p. 626). 

Mississippi Shipping Co., described as a contractor holding 
an operating-differential subsidy contract granted under pro- 
visions of title VI, of the merchant marine act, 1936, for South 
American shipping service, requested the written permission of 
the Maritime Commission for a contemplated extension of 
coastwise service of Coast Transportation Co. between New 
Orleans and Texas posts, so that Coast Transportation might 
own, operate, and control vessels to be engaged in such extended 
coastwise operations. 

It was explained at the Maritime Commission’s offices that 
Theodore Brent, president of Mississippi Shipping Co., con- 
trolled the stock of Coast Transportation Co. 

Title VI of the merchant marine act pertains to the grant- 
ing of operating differential subsidies to ship operators in 
foreign service. Section 805(a) of the act makes it unlawful 
to award or pay any subsidy to any contractor under authority 
of title VI, or to charter any vessel to any person under that 
title, if such contractor or charterer, or any holding company, 
subsidiary, affiliate, or associate of such contractor or charterer, 
or any officer, director, agent, or executive thereof, directly 
or indirectly, shall own, operate, or charter any vessels engaged 
in the domestic intercoastal or coastwise service, or own any 
pecuniary interest, directly or indirectly, in any person or con- 
cern that owns, charters, or operates any vessels in the afore- 
mentioned domestic service, without the Maritime Commission’s 
written permission. 

Mr. Brent, appearing for the Mississinpi company, said 
Coast Transportation expected to operate 2,000-ton seagoing 
barges and tugs and desired to transport phosphate rock from 
Tampa, Fla., by way of the Gulf of Mexico to the Armour 
Fertilizer Co. at Houston, Tex., and, on reverse trips, to carry 
bulk sulphur from Galveston, Tex. to East Tampa, Fla. The 
company, it was explained, wanted to operate through barge 
lines from Houston and Galveston to Florida and New Orleans 
and also direct from Florida to Texas ports. By these opera- 
tions, it was brought out, Coast Transportation would avoid a 
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high rail rate for bulk commodities and desired a joint rate, 
Florida to New Orleans to Texas, for the two lines. 

It was brought out at the hearing that the applicant did 
not need authority to transport “unregulated bulk commodities 
by water.” Its present operations, between New Orleans and 
Florida, it was explained, were authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The extension, it was said, would cover 
operations to the Texas ports. 

In 1942, it was stated, practically all of the company’s 
barge and tug equipment was requisitioned by the War Ship- 
ping Administration and most of these craft were later bought 
by the Navy. 

Homer C. Carpenter, of the DeBardeleben Coal Corporation 
(Coyle Lines) questioned Mr. Brent concerning his proposed 
operations. 

The case would go to the Maritime Commission for decision, 
Examiner Cornwell said. 





CONTROL OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Eleven additional materials including chrome and man- 
ganese ores, cotton linters and mica (except bookform split- 
tings) have been removed from import control by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

_ The action, taken by revision of General Imports Order 
M-63, was in accordance with W. P. B. policy of relaxing import 
ccntrols as soon as possible, said W. P. B. 

The following items were removed from Order M-63 by the 
amendment: 


Crude bones, bone grist and ground bones for uses other than feed 
and fertilizer; chrome ore (chromite); corundum in grains, or ground, 
pulverized or refined; corundum ore; curled hair; kapok; manganese 
ore (including ferrugunous) or concentrates, and manganiferrous iron 
ore containing 35 per cent and over of manganese; mica (except book- 
form splittings); pyrethrum; cotton linters (all grades); gluestock, not 
elsewhere specified; raw hide cuttings. 


Bookform splittings of mica were added to the amended 
Order M-63. 


CONTROL OF TRAFFIC TO AND FROM PORTS 


By amendment No. 5 to administrative order 17A, which 
set up a system of permits to control shipments to and from 
port areas, the Office of Defense Transportation, effective Sep- 
tember 15, deleted the following port areas and ports of arrival 
named in appendices B and C to the order: Norfolk, Newport 
News, Portsmouth, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Pensacola, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Galveston, Houston, Tex., and Savannah, Ga. 

The O. D. T. also named as permit agent at Portland, Ore., 
Frank H. Hocken, room 1305, American Bank Building. He 
replaces Daniel J. McGarity. 


MANNING OF MERCHANT MARINE 


Deputy Administrator Macauley, of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, in charge of labor relations, training and recruit- 
ment and manning of vessels for the W.S.A., has announced 
the closing of a school for ship radio operators at Gallups Island, 
Boston, Mass., preparations for closing of a school for unlicensed 
ship personnel at Avalon, Calif., and sharp curtailment of the 
number of men in training for unlicensed ship positions aboard 
three Maritime Service training ships at Long Beach, Calif., and 
at schools in Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., and St. Petersburg, Fla. 

He said it had become necessary to adjust the training 
program to postwar needs, and stated that officers’ schools at 
Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn., and at Alameda, Calif., 
were being reduced in number of students. However, he said, 
“men are still needed to man merchant ships in excess of those 


presently available and will be needed for some months to 
come.” 


WEST COAST FOREIGN-TRADE ZONE 


Los Angeles was ready to go ahead with plans for the 
establishment of a free port in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Harbor area, an dthe Los Angeles city council and Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors had passed resolutions approving 
such a step, said Representative McDonough, of California, in 
an extension of remarks inserted in the Congressional Record. 

He said that the possibility of establishing foreign-trade 
zones, “frequently referred to as free ports,’ should be con- 
sidered, now that hostilities had ended. 

“In Southern California,” he continued, “the cities of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach share harbor facilities that provide 
a gateway for the constant flow of raw and processed materials 
from South and Central America. This harbor is situated more 
than 300 miles closer to the source of these materials than 
any other major shipping port... . 

“The Los Angeles-Long Beach area can, through establish- 
ment of a free port, offer a special inducement to the countries 
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of Central and South America to trade through the foreign- 
trade zone. Materials that enter this country under quota can 
flow freely into the zone to be stored until quota allowances are 
available. Through such stockpiling facilities the South Ameri- 
can producer is aided in marketing his goods and the American 
manufacturer is given access to raw materials.” 

He said a formal application for designation of a foreign- 
trade zone at the Los Angeles-Long Beach port would be filed 
with “the proper authorities” in the near future. 


SALE OF LIBERTY SHIP VAN BUREN 


The Liberty ship, Martin Van Buren, is being offered for 
sale for scrapping, the Maritime Commission has announced. 
Sealed bids will be opened October 1, 1945, the commission 
said. It continued: 


The Martin Van Buren is a single screw, steel 2-deck Liberty vessel, 
417 feet 8% inches x 56 feet 10% inches x 37 feet 4 inches, with a 
gross tonnage of 7,176, net 4,380 and DWT of 10,920. She was built 
by the Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Baltimore, Md., in Decem- 
ber, 1943. 


On January 14, 1945, the Martin Van Buren was torpedoed by 
enemy action. The torpedo struck near the rudder on the port side. 
The force of the torpedo blew out the rudder assembly and the pro- 


peller. The hull cracked on both sides and across the deck at the 
number 3 hatch. 


The vessel, now located in Halifax, Nova Scotia, would be 


sold on an “as is, where is” basis, said the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 


SHIP LINE AGREEMENTS 


The Maritime Commission has announced that it has ap- 
proved three agreements modifying the agreements of the East 
Coast South America Reefer Conference, the River Plate/ 
United States Freight Conference and the River Plate/United 
States Reefer Conference by eliminating from each of them 
reference to extension of the agreement by unanimous vote of 
the parties, thus placing each conference on a permanent basis 
and removing the necessity for periodic extensions of the con- 
ference agreements. The modifying agreements now approved 
by the commission are identified as Nos. 680-2, 6900-4 and 
7200-2 (see Traffic World, Sept. 1, p. 572). 


McKEOUGH NOMINATION TO M. C. 


After a closed session in which it considered the nomina- 
tion by President Truman of Raymond McKeough, of Chicago, 
to succeed Commissioner Thomas Woodward as a member of 
the Maritime Commission, the Senate commerce committee 
on September 17 announced, through its chairman, Senator 
Bailey, of North Carolina, that the committee had reached 
no decision but would take action on the nomination “one 
way or the other” at a later meeting of the committee, on a 
date yet to be determined. 

Chairman Bailey said that the three-man subcommittee 
by which a hearing on the McKeough nomination had been 
held (see Traffic World, Sept. 15, p. 696) opposed the nomina- 
tion unanimously. Members of the subcommittee were: Senator 
Overton, of Louisiana, chairman; Senator Bilbo, of Mississippi, 
and Senator Robertson, of Wyoming. 

McKeough, an investment banker and former representa- 
tive in Congress from the Second district of Illinois, testified 
at the hearing that, although he was not a member of any 
union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
he was on the payroll of the C. I. O.-sponsored Political Action 
Committee as P. A. C. director of a district comprising Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin. Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and maritime unions affiliated with the A. F. 
of L. opposed the McKeough nomination at the hearing. 


SHIP LINES AND OVERSEAS AVIATION 


Representative Welch, of California, has inserted in the 
Congressional Record the text of a resolution adopted by the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, addressed to the Pres- 
ident, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Maritime Commission 
and various congressional committees, opposing discrimination 
against shipping companies in the allocation of overseas air 
transport certificates. 

The San Francisco C. of C. said it favored “the provision 
of coordinated sea-air service under single management, par- 
ticularly for tourist and pleasure travel, which service cannot 
be adequately provided by a shipping company operating sur- 
face vessels alone, nor by an aviation company operating air- 
craft alone.” It said it looked with especial favor on “service 
to San Francisco by operators who will concentrate upon this 
community’s requirements as a regional carrier, as distinguished 
from operators who serve San Francisco only incidentally in 
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connection with service to other communities and areas in 
which their interest is as much or more.” 


WEATHER WARNINGS FROM SHIPS 


F. W. Richelderfer, chief of the weather bureau, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has announced that the weather bureau, 
switching from war to peace, is planning soon to reestablish its 
system of gathering weather information from merchant ships 
and to intensify its civilian maritime storm warning and weather 
forecasting service. 

Mr. Reichelderfer said weather forecasting service for both 
Atlantic and Pacific areas undoubtedly would be extended in 
the future, not only to aid shipping, but also transoceanic air 
routes over which considerable traffic would soon be operating 
on regular civilian schedules. : 


MOORE-McCORMACK NEW SCHEDULE 


Presaging monthly sailing schedules, Roy L. Worley, Bra- 
zilian agent, Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., has notified the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce world trade committee that the 
steamer Mormacgull will sail from Los Angeles-Long Beach 
harbor on October 23 to Caribbean and east coast ports of 
South America. Shipments from Los Angeles used to be routed 
by way of New York or New Orleans, Mr. Worley said. He 
urged relaxation of credit terms set up by private United States 
bankers, which he said now handicap commercial relations be- 
tween the West Coast and Latin American countries. 





MATSON POST-WAR PROGRAM 


The Matson Navigation Co. proposes to invest $9,000,000 
in its air service between the Pacific Coast and Hawaii if 
granted operating privileges, Frazier A. Bailey, company presi- 
dent, told a luncheon meeting of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce transportation department held recently in the 
California Club. For freighter service, the company has placed 
orders with the Maritime Commission for a complete new fleet 
of 16.5-knot cargo vessels of 12,500 tons capacity. Pre-war 
passenger service to Hawaii and Australia will also be re- 
stored, Mr. Bailey said. 


End of U. S. Pipeline Operations 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has announced 
that operation of five government-owned oil pipelines, including 
the “Big Inch” and “Little Big Inch” pipelines, will be dis- 
continued some time before November 15, possibly before Octo- 
ber 15. 

The “Big Inch” line, of 24-inch diameter, runs from Long- 
view, Tex., to the New York harbor area, a distance of 1,254 
miles. The “Little Big Inch,” of 20-inch diameter, extends 1,475 
miles from Beaumont, Tex., to New York. 

The other pipelines to be discontinued, according to the 
R.F.C., are: The Florida Emergency Pipeline (8-inch) from 
Carabelle, Fla., to Jacksonville, Fla., 200 miles; the 175-mile 
extension form Greensboro, N. C., to Richmond, Va., of the 
8-inch Plantation Pipeline; and the Southwest Emergency Pipe- 
line, of 14-inch and 16-inch diameter, extending from Corpus 
Christi to Houston, Tex., 154 miles. 


“The remaining R.F.C.-owned pipeline, the Ohio Emergency 
Pipeline (eight-inch) from Fostoria, O., to Akron, O., a distance 
of 82 miles, is being operated under a lease agreement By a 
private company,” said the R.F.C., adding: 


Purchases of west and southwest Texas crudes have already ceased. 
As soon as the crude in the feeder lines and various storage tanks, 
together with the amount of crude which will be purchased during the 
month of September, are transported through the ‘‘Big Inch,’’ the 
remaining crude in the line will be delivered to the eastern seaboard 
by pumping water through the line and replacing the water with 
properly treated inhibitor to preserve the line. 

Likewise, the petroleum products line, ‘‘Little Big Inch,’’ will 
cease purchases of petroleum products when sufficient regular gasoline 
has been purchased to meet September delivery schedules along the 
eastern seaboard and the gasoline in this line will also be replaced 
with water and a preservative. In addition to crude, these lines carried 
100 octane aviation gasoline, naphtha, motor gasoline, kerosene, heating 
oil and diesel fuel. 

During the operation of these five lines it is estimated that ship- 
ments through them will have totaled about 483,000,000 barrels, con- 
sisting of approximately 327.000,000 barrels of crude and 156,000,000 
barrels of petroleum products, principally gasoline and heating oil. 

Shipments of crude oil and oil products through the “Big Inch’’ 
and the ‘‘Little Big Inch’’ totaled 367,675,000 barrels as of August 31, 
consisting of 260,750.000 of crude oil through the former and 107,125,000 
of petroleum products through the latter. 

The investment in the ‘‘Big Inch’’ is approximately $78,535,000 and 
in the ‘‘Little Big Inch,’’ about $67,300,000. 

The total costs of the ‘‘Inch’’ lines for the operation, maintenance 
and administration of the crude system as of June 30, was about 
$16,483,000 and for the products system, approximately $10,826,000. 
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The recent average cost per barrel, excluding depreciation, interest 








and taxes, of shipping crude and products through the “Big Inch” 
and the ‘‘Little Big Inch’’ Lines follows: 
Crude Products 
I NNN acs 6s css one. blaWidiasarain ns «dn ieee wirecavatele $.06851 $.11105 
Gathering and transportation costs.............. -21960 .00133 
Mao e sa aa cinta She ese ibe iden Grate aibvekk Secresaienl $.28811 $.11238 


The investment in the Florida Emergency Pipeline is $4,210,000, 


Through it was shipped 19,400,000 barrels at a total operating cost of 
$.0808 per barrel. 


The Greensboro and Richmond extension of the Plantation Pipeline 


cost $3,400,000 and delivered 21,900,000 barrels at an operating cost of 
$.0480 per barrel. 


The investment in the Southwest Emergency Pipeline is $6,130,000. 
It delivered 50,775,000 barrels at an operating cost of $.0234 per barrel. 
Using War Shipping Administration rates, the average prewar cost 


of moving oil from well to tanker and points of delivery north of 
Cape Hatteras was 60 cents a barrel. 


The pipelines were constructed by Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion (Defense Plant Corporation) to meet the critical emergency created 
by the loss of tank ship operations as the result of enemy submarine 
actions and the necessity of utilizing all available tankers to move 
American products to war theaters. 

The ‘‘Big Inch”’ and ‘‘Little Big Inch’”’ lines have not been operated 
as common carriers but wholly for the account of the Federal govern- 
ment. The other R. F. C. lines served as common carriers. 

In selling crude oil and products at the eastern end of the lines, 
R. F. C. added 80c per barrel to the posted field price of crude oil 
and 65c per barrel to the refinery price of the products. Since the 
transportation costs on substantially all crude oil and products moving 
to east coast destinations are equallized, the amount of the increment 
added to the purchase price of petroleum transported through the pipe- 
lines is immaterial. On September 1 of this year these rates were 


reduced approximately 30 per cent, making them more comparable with 
tanker rates. 


The pipelines were only part of the over-all program to equalize the 
cost of transportation of all petroleum and petroleum products moved 
to the eastern section ‘of the United States so that east coast refiners 
and marketers obtained crude oil and products at the same delivered 
cost regardless of the method of transportation used. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation invites negotiations for 
these pipelines, either on a purchase or lease basis. All inquiries should 
be directed to the Washington office of the corporation. 


Voorhis Opposes Move 


_ Referring to the R. F. C. announcement of abandonment of 
pipeline operations by the federal government, Representative 
Voorhis, of California, in an extension of remarks in the House, 
7. as to the propriety of such action by the 

He said that the surplus property act provided that no pipe- 
lines and facilities used for transporting oil and costing the 
federal government more than $5,000,000 should be disposed of 
by the government unless and until a report had been submitted 
to Congress for examination by it. The only exception to that, 
he said, was that the Surplus Property Board was allowed to 
lease any such property for a term of not more than five years. 

“And yet we read,” he continued, “that the R. F. C. has 
already decided that the Little Big Inch and the Big Inch pipe- 
lines which cost respectively $67,000,000 and $78,000,000 are at 
a very early date going to be drained and sealed and that bids 
upon them will be asked almost immediately.” 


He wondered whether the fact had been considered that, 
under the surplus property act, the pipelines could not be dis- 
posed of except by a five-year lease until the report had been 
made to Congress; whether the action of draining and sealing 
them could be justified “in view of the fact that it will require 
in all probability approximately $14,000,000 of new investment 
for anyone purchasing the lines to refill them before such an 
agency would be in position to realize anything on its invest- 
ment,” and whether there had been taken into account “the pub- 
lic’s interest in these lines, the desirability that the Cole act 
be amended so as to make it possible for these great pipelines 
to become true common carriers for the benefit of the small 
and independent producers on the one hand and the consumers 
on the other.” 

“We are told ... that the cost of pipeline transportation 
will be greater than the cost of transportation by some of the 
new type super-fast tankers built by the government at govern- 
ment expense during the war,” he said. “But while this might 
be true as to transportation from one end of these pipelines to 
the other extreme end, what about their use for transporting 
petroleum products to and from interior points in the country? 
A good many at least of these new-type tankers have been sold 
to large oil companies by the War Shipping Administration and 
old-type tankers have been taken in trade for them. In at least 
some cases the allowance for these old-type tankers is almost 
as large as the amount paid to the government for these old 
tankers by those same oil companies 20 years ago. ... This 
haste in abandoning these pipelines and putting them up for 
sale is a questionable policy, particularly when we know that 
this is precisely the kind of action which those interests which 
most bitterly oppose any kind of true common carrier for petro- 
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@ Reconversion is here! American industry and 
farming will lead the world in peacetime pro- 
duction. And ROCK ISLAND is ready... right now 
...to do its part. Ready with the finest, most 
modern freight service and equipment; ready 
with a well-rounded information service for those 
who plan foreign trade and need expert assist- 
ance .. . now! 


ROCK ISLAND LINES offers service to Houston, Texas 
City and Galveston, as well as service through 
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its connections to other important ports on the 
Gulf, the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Rock Island Freight Traffic Representatives are 
schooled and experienced in export-import reg- 
ulations and swift, direct routings to all ocean 
ports. Located in all principal cities, they can and 
will help your organization . . . gladly. 


Or, address: 
CHARLES E. BARRY 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
(Foreign Freight Department) 
821 LaSalle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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leum products would like to see taken. .. . I have been told by 
practically every person who has studied the oil industry that 
the key to the monopolistic power of the major oil companies 
lies in their control of pipelnies. Therefore the one thing they 
fear most is the existence of true common carrier pipelines in 
this country.” 


War Transport Statistics 


Three major west coast ports and two sub-ports operated 
by the Army Transportation Corps cleared nearly 2,500,000 
troops and more than 44,000,000 ship tons of cargo in the 45 
months from December, 1941, through August, 1945, according 
to the first report of such movements into the Pacific released 
by the War Department. 


The three major ports it named as the San Francisco Port 
of Embarkation; the Seattle Port of Embarkation; and the 
Los Angeles Port of Embarkation at Wilmington, Calif. San 
Francisco, it said, handled the bulk of the load, with 1,655,000 
troops embarked and 22,751,000 ship tons of cargo outloaded. 
Through Seattle, it said, went 524,000 troops and 10,219,000 
ship tons of supplies; and through Los Angeles, 188,000 troops 
and 8,645,000 ship tons of cargo. 


The sub-ports named were Portland and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, both, according to the announcement, admin- 
istered under the Seattle port’s control. ! 

“This transportation feat was equivalent to transporting 
the entire population of the state of Louisiana (of Florida, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi) over some 5,000 to 6,000 miles of ocean 
to foreign bases scattered all the way from New Zealand to 
Japan, and then carrying to it not only supplies necessary for 
feeding, clothing and medical care but also the firepower 
necessary to defeat the fanatical Japanese enemy,” said the 
War Department. 

Summing up the task, the announcement said: 


The rapidly increasing build-up of American power in the Pacific 
is best shown by the sharp annual gains in embarkations and exports. 
The year 1942 saw 368,000 troops and 5,764,000 ship tons of cargo going 
to the Pacific through the Transportation Corps’ Pacific ports. The 
record for the next year was 566,000 troops embarked and 10,076,000 
ship tons of supplies outloaded. In 1944, 780,000 American soldiers 
and 14,555,000 ship tons of cargo left west coast gateways. And, in 
the first eight months of 1945, some 700,000 troops and 13,737,000 ship 
tons of supplies headed out on the long sea journey. 

Soon after VE-Day, the War Department had disclosed the activities 
of east and gulf coast ports so far as the war in the Atlantic was con- 
cerned. Today, the Army announced the complete war record of all 
12 of the Transportation Corps’ principal ports, sub-ports and cargo 

orts. 
The number of troops sent overseas by ship from the United States 
was greater than the entire population of the continent of Australia, 
or in excess of 7,300,000. 

The volume of supplies exported was so tremendous that it totaled 
more than 14 times that shipped abroad in World War I. In actual 
figures it amounted to 126,859,000 ship tons, while the comparable total 
for the first World War (20 months) was 8,883,297 ship tons. 


An accompanying table for the 45-month period showed 
the following number of troops clear and cargo ship tons 
outloaded at eastern ports, respectively: Boston, 741,000 and 
9,399,000; New York, 3,184,000 and 37,800,000; Philadelphia, 500 
and 5,893,000; Baltimore, 1,350 and 6,504,000; Hampton Roads, 
725,000 and 12,522,000; and Charleston, 36,000 and 3,216,000. 
Total east coast ports handling of troops was 4,687,850, and of 
cargo, 75,334,000. Total for Gulf coast ports (New Orleans 
and others) was shown as 167,000 men and 7,334,000 tons of 
cargo. 

The total for all ports was shown as 7,306,000 troops and 
126,859,000 cargo ship tons. 

“The army’s great ports of embarkation handle two-way 
traffic,” said the War Department. “Now the bulk of their 
work is devoted to processing returning troops. From VE-Day 
through the end of August, more than 1,225,000 incoming 
troops were received. The great majority, or 1,110,000, came 
from Europe or other inactive Atlantic theaters through east 
coast ports, principally New York, Boston, and Hampton Roads.” 


ATLANTIC STATES SHIPPERS’ BOARD 


Gustav Metzman, president of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, will be the principal speaker at the first post-war meeting 
of the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board to be held Octo- 
ber 4 in the Biltmore Hotel, New York City. Mr. Metzman will 
address a luncheon sponsored jointly by the board and the 
Traffic Club of New York. 

Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, will talk on the na- 
tional transportation system, at the board’s business sessions. 
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Committee chairmen will report, and a nominating committee 
will be elected. J. A. Quinlan, president of the board and vice- 
president of the St. Regis Paper Co., will preside. Six of the 
board’s committees will hold preliminary meetings on October 
3, at the Biltmore. On that day two radio programs in con- 
nection with the meeting will be presented by New York City 
stations, featuring shipper and transportation executives. 


Great Lakes Advisory Board 


L. H. Baughman, president of the Great Lakes Regiona! 
Advisory Board and traffic manager, Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, 
will deliver the opening remarks at the September 26 meeting 
of the board in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. F. J. Arm- 
strong, traffic manager, U. S. Radiator Corporation, Detroit, wil] 
report on the Joseph B. Eastman Memorial. A report on ore, coal 
and grain traffic on the Great Lakes will be made by W. J. 
McGarry, manager, Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland. W. J. 
Kelly, assistant to vice-president, Traffic Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, will talk on traffic practices and services, and a 
report on the national transportation situation will be made by 
C. R. Megee, vice-chairman, Car Service Division. 

The following committee reports are scheduled: Executive 
committee, F. E. Coombs, traffic manager, Woodville Lime 
Products Co., Woodville, Ohio; railroad contact committee, C. 
L. Jellinghaus, vice-president and general manager, New York 
Central System, Detroit; and arrangements committee, E. A. 
Momberger, manager, transportation department, Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

A forecast of carloading will be presented by K. A. Moore, 
general traffic manager, Automotive Council for War Produc- 
tion, Detroit. R. A. Fasold, special representative, freight claim 
division, A. A. R., Chicago, will discuss freight loss and damage 
prevention. Reports of general committees will include the fol- 
lowing: Chambers of Commerce, E. A. Momberger; car effi- 
ciency, Grant Arnold; freight loss and damage prevention, J. L. 
Harris; inter-regional, W. J. Holehouse; L. C. L. service, R. W. 
Wettstyne; passenger service, M. K. DeWitt; special committee 
on — equipment, W. H. Markle; tariff simplification, R. 
Jicha. 

The executive, railroad contact, and freight loss and dam- 
age committees will meet September 25 in the Hotel Statler. 
There will be a joint luncheon session of the executive and rail- 
road contact committees on that day. 


Chicago Export Managers Club 


Lend-lease settlements which would work towards elimina- 
tion of discrimination against United States trade were urged 
by William S. Swingle, vice-president, National Foreign Trade 
Council, New York City, in an address before a luncheon Sep- 
tember 20 of the Export Managers Club of Chicago at the 
Morrison Hotel. 

“Although dollar payments may not be expected,” Mr. 
Swingle said, “settlements which contribute to our strategic 
security and to the promotion of our foreign trade, without 
imposing hardship on any friendly nation, may very well be 
considered appropriate.” 

Stating that it was already apparent that the Export-Import 
Bank’s $3,500,000,000 lending capacity was insufficient to meet 
the demands which will be made, he advocated that debts still 
existing as a result of the First World War be cancelled, and 
that the government refrain from demanding dollar payments in 
Lend-Lease settlements. 

As a result of the nation’s overwhelming productive capac- 
ity, and the sudden ending of the war, Mr. Swingle said that the 
government found itself possessed of staggering amounts of 
surplus materials both here and abroad. He urged that there 
should be an integration of the whole surplus disposal opera- 
tions, to prevent as far as possible the hindrance to trade and 
employment involved. 

In the allocation of new civilian production, he said, the 
best thinking thus far was to leave decisions to competent indi- 
vidual executives who would see to it that a balance was struck 
and maintained between sales in the home and in the foreign 
markets. 

In discussing the National Foreign Trade Convention to be 
held November 12-14 in New York City, Mr. Swingle said that 
the luncheon meetings would be devoted to foreign trade recon- 
struction in Europe, the Far East, and Latin America, and that 
a world trade dinner would climax the convention. He urged 
all out-of-towners planning to attend, to make hotel reserva- 
tions immediately. 

E. E. Baird, club president, introduced Mr. Swingle. A 
discussion period followed his talk. 
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B. J. Hamm, formerly manager of the 
special service department of The Traffic 
Service Corporation, died at his home in 
Washington, D. C., September i. 


B. P. Williams has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, Missouri Pacific Lines, at San 
Antonio, Tex., succeeding A. J. Batliner, 
promoted to assistant general freight and 
passenger agent, Lake Charles, La. Mr. 
Batliner will succeed J. M. Bryan who 


has been appointed general agent, Wins-_ 


ton-Salem, N. C. 
* * * 

John Gleave, chief clerk to traffic man- 
ager, foreign freight department, Ca- 
nadian National Railways, Montreal, has 
been appointed assistant foreign freight 
agent with office in Montreal. G. M. 
Douglas, chief rate clerk in the rate and 
tariff bureau, becomes assistant foreign 
freight agent in charge of export and 
import rates, Montreal. 


Alan Browning has been appointed 
eastern traffic manager, Washington, 
D. C., for the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Co. Robert M. Martin has been ap- 
pointed western freight traffic manager, 
Chicago. Royce A. Hoyle has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
Savannah, Ga. Frank M. Tuttle has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Atlanta. Joe B. Norman has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Birmingham. Pearce L. Barrett 
has been appointed Florida freight traffic 
manager, Jacksonville. Other appoint- 
ments include: Frank J. Chapman, divi- 
sion freight and passenger agent, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; E. Candler Jones, Gulf 
coast agent, New Orleans; Mike Powell, 
general agent, Washington, D. C.; Lau- 
rence J. Ward, commercial agent, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; James L. Bacon, division 
freight and passenger agent, Albany, 
Ga.; and J. Roger Stanfield, division 
freight agent, Savannah, Ga. William E. 
Stewart has been appointed general 
freight traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Savannah, Ga. Charles D. Chan- 
cellor has been appointed freight traffic 
manager, Savannah, replacing Mr. Ste- 
wart. Mark W. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Savannah. Allen W. Sanders has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager, Savannah. Edward J. McCaf- 
frey has been appointed general freight 
agent at Savannah, replacing Mr. San- 
ders. Kendrick R. Bragg has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, 
replacing Mr. McCaffrey. Hubert M. 
Croghan has been appointed commerce 
agent, replacing | Mr. Bragg. 


Major M. J. Loydon has returned from 
the Army Air corps to resume his posi- 
tion as general eastern agent, Warwick, 
N. Y., Lehigh & Hudson River Railway 
Co. R. C. Winchester, general freight 
agent, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager with office at Warwick. Howard G. 
Pierson, traffic manager, Warwick, has 
retired after 56 years of service. 


Two veterans of World War II have 
been named to positions in the traffic de- 
partment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Lines. George K. Reeder, who was as- 


sistant general freight agent before he 
received a major’s commission in the 
Army air force in 1943, will become gen- 
eral freight agent in charge of solicita- 
tion with headquarters in Dallas, W. P. 
Lacy, who was division freight agent at 
Kansaas City, Mo., before he received a 
major’s commission in the ordnance sec- 
tion of the Army, will become division 
freight and passenger agent at Waco, 
succeeding T. C. Mabray. The railroad’s 
industrial department has been reorgan- 
ized. T.°L. Peeler of Dallas, who has 
been the railroad’s industrial commis- 
sioner, was named director of industrial 
development with offices in St. Louis and 
Dallas. R. G. Buford will become assist- 
ant director of industrial development, 
with headquarters in Dallas, and L. E. 
O’Leary will become assistant director 
of industrial development with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. Lt. Col. John Kerr, 
who is returning to the Katy after 4% 
years’ service in the Army, will become 
natural resources development agent at 
St. Louis, and Tom C. Mabray will be- 
come industrial agent at Dallas. 


C. V. Harrow has been appointed gen- 
eral eastern freight agent of the Erie 
Railroad Co., with office in New York 
City. George W. Madsen has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent in 
Chicago, succeeding Mr. Harrow. A. E. 
Peterson, foreign freight agent at Chi- 
cago, has retired after 51 years of serv- 
ive. B. F. Conway has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent, Buffalo, 
N. Y., succeeding Mr. Madsen. A. M. 
Monahan has been appointed general 
New England agent at Boston, succeed- 
ing Mr. Conway. George R. Wheeler, 
general freight agent at New York, has 
retired after 55 years of service. Edwin 
W. Keiley has been appointed division 
freight agent at Elmira, N. Y., succeed- 
ing C. F. Whadcock who has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Philadelphia. 
John W. Cloud has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Minneapolis. Donald S. 
Day has been appointed general agent 
at Boston, succeeding Mr. Monahan. J. T. 
McEntee, general eastern freight agent, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
position of assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, New York City. C. A. Stoeber has 
been appointed to the newly created po- 
sition of assistant foreign freight traffic 
manager, New York City. Henry A. 
Wilson has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral eastern freight agent, New York 
City, succeeding Mr. Stoeber. L. E. 
Newman has been appointed foreign 
freight agent at Chicago, succeeding 
A. E. Peterson, retired. 

* * * 

Frederic D. McCarthy, 54, assistant 
general counsel of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, died in St. Paul, September 18, 
after a long illness. Mr. McCarthy had 
been assistant general counsel of the 
railroad since 1928. He served as coun- 
sel for the Western Carriers’ Conference 
committee in the railroad wage increase 
hearing in 1942-43. 

* * ok 

Kenneth Campbell, San Francisco, has 
been appointed manager of the foreign 
commerce department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, ef- 
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fective October 15. Mr. Campbell was 
manager of the world trade department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

* ea * 

Floyd R. Stein, formerly connected 
with the Central Freight Association in 
Cleveland, has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Perfection Stove Co. 


W. W. Rouse recently resigned his 
position as rate expert with the South 
Dakota Public Utilities Commission to 
become associated with J. P. Buster, 
Chicago. 

* * * 

G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D., professor of 
transportation and public utilities at the 
Wharton School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance, University of Pennsylvania, vice- 
president, education and research, of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and 
a frequent contributor to the Traffic 
World, has been appointed chairman of 
the Department of Transportation and 
Public Utilities of the university. Dr. 
Grover G. Huebner has been appointed 
chairman of the university’s Depart- 
ment of Marketing. 

* * * 

W. Rodney Long, for the last 25 years 
an expert on foreign railways and rail- 
way equipment in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, died recently 
after having suffered a heart attack, at 
his home in Washington, D. C. He was 
author of several books on transporta- 
tion subjects, including a series of hand- 
books on South American railways and 
a book entitled “Transport Control 
Abroad.” 

* * * 

G. E. Durham, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway 
Co., was appointed assistant to the pres- 
ident, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
at a meeting of the company’s board of 
directors held on September 12 at 
Cleveland. George Durham, executive 
vice-president and general manager, was 
elected president and. general manager 
of the company, at the same meeting. 


Harry C. Murphy has been elected 
vice-president, department of operation, 
of the Fort Worth and Denver City 
Railway Co. and the Wichita Valley 
Railway Co. 

* * 

Major Charles E. Breternitz of North 
Platte, Neb., a furloughed trainmaster 
of the Union Pacific Railhoad, has been 
appointed commanding officer of the 
Army transportation corps’ 743rd rail- 
Way operating battalion, it has been 
announced in Paris. 

* * * 

J. J. Mallaney of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Service, 
Minneapolis, retired September 15. His 
friends in the shipping and transporta- 
tion field honored him September 20 
with a testimonial luncheon in the Hotel 
Nicollet. 


* * * 


James Prendergast has been promoted 
from manager of the Jackson, Mich., 
terminal of Geo. F. Alger Co. to general 
freight agent for intrastate territory. 
John A. Poos has been appointed man- 
ager at Jackson. 

* * + 

Mel Brockman, United Air Lines, 
spoke on “Domestic Air Cargo,” and a 
representative from American Air Lines 
spoke on “Foreign Air Transport,” at 
the September 18 meeting of) the Alumni 
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Association of the College of Advanced 
Traffic, Chicago, held in the Triangle 
Restaurant. The “aeronautical night” 
meeting also featured the sound movies 
“Trans-Atlantic Flight,” “Trans-Pacific,” 
and “Philippine and China Seas.” Ar- 
thur F. Manning, Jr., is chairman of the 
program committee. 
*” * * 

Louis E. Mesam, after three years of 
public relations work with the Army 
service forces, has joined the National 
Highway Users Conference, Washington, 
D. C., as public information director. 


Philip Hartmann, recently discharged 
from the Army air force with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
Aircraft Manufacturers’ Council, suc- 
ceeding Ken Ellington, who is now in 
charge of organizing the office and es- 
tablishing the procedure of the Aircraft 
Industries’ Association of America, Inc., 
for regional meetings on the east coast. 

* * * 


Louis Kelly, lieutenant colonel of the 
European division of the Army air trans- 
port command, returned this month to 
the American Express Co. in New York 
City to direct the air transport division 
of the company’s world-wide travel 
service. 

* * * 

The board of directors of W. R. Grace 
& Co. announced on September 13 that 
J. P. Grace, chairman of the board, and 
D. Stewart Iglehart, president, have 
been granted leaves of absence, owing 
to ill health. Both officers celebrated 
their 50th anniversary with the company 
last year. The board elected four in- 
terim officers to carry on. W. G. Hol- 
loway is the new chairman of the board. 
Adolf Garni and Harold J. Roig will be 
co-vice-chairmen. J. P. Grace, Jr., is 
president. 

* * * 

The board of directors of Interstate 
Dispatch, Inc., Chicago, announces sev- 
eral changes in management. M. E. 
Holt, secretary and treasurer, has been 
elected executive vice-president and 
treasurer. W. F. Clark, vice-president 
and general manager, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
equipment and purchases. J. M. Mur- 
doch, general traffic manager, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic. Russell T. Berry has been elected 
secretary and general counsel. William 


Alvarez has been elected assistant sec- 
retary. 
* * * 

Cliff Franklin, formerly with Trail- 
mobile, has been appointed to the local 
sales organization of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. of Cincinnati. 

* * * 

Effective August 17 the headquarters 
of James J. Kelly, vice-president, Spring- 
meier Shipping Co., Inc., were trans- 
ferred from Philadelphia to New York 
City. Mr. Kelly will direct the policy, 
solicitation and operations of all of the 
Atlantic coast offices of the company. 

cK * * 

_W. H. Autenrieth has been appointed 
district manager for metropolitan New 
York of the radio and television of the 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

* * * 


H. A. Leary, for the past seven years 
manager of the Chevrolet plant, Muncie, 
Ind., will retire from active business life 
on October 1. He will be succeeded by 
E. J. Bredeson, formerly assistant plant 
manager at Muncie. J. L. Coyle, who has 





been general superintendent of the De- 
fense Plant Corporation plant at Ander- 
son, Ind., operated by Chevrolet during 
the war, has been named plant superin- 
tendent at Muncie. 
* * K 

W. R. Walters has been appointed 
manager of the new district office in 
Omaha of the U. S. Tire division of 
United States Rubber Co. 


* * * 


Stephen Gladish has re-entered the 
employ of Frank P. Dow Co., Inc., in its 
Los Angeies office. During the war Mr. 
Gladish was a transportation specialist 
in the Army transportation corps sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C. Prior to the 
war he acted as eastern traffic represen- 
tative for the company. 

* * oo 


Felix Doran, Jr., has been appointed 
general manager of the fleet division of 
General Motors. Mr. Doran returns to 
General Motors after 2% years’ service 
as a lieutenant colonel of ordnance, sta- 
tioned at the Rock Island arsenal. W. L. 
Shaffner, who has been acting general 
manager, resumes his position as director 
of national users’ sales. 

* * * 


L. H. Gegenheimer, after a 4-year 
leave of absence for war duties, is back 
with the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., in his former capacity as 
sales engineer in the industrial division. 

ok * * 

Carlisle F. Smith has resigned from 
the American LaFrance Foamite Cor- 
poration, to become executive engineer 
at the Ward LaFrance Truck Division 
of Great American Industries, Inc., El- 
mira, N. Y. D. L. Gundry has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of motor truck 
division, and N. G. Bjorck has been ap- 
pointed acting chief engineer of fire ap- 
paratus division. | . 

The Railway Business Woman’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago will begin its 20th 
year with a tour of the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, followed by a supper 
at the Windermere-East Hotel on Sep- 
tember 30. Anna Koch. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad, is the newly 
elected president of the association. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, 
Flora Partridge, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Margaret E. Erickson, Chicago and 





Frank H. Beckmann, of Beckmann- 
Hollister & Co., San Francisco, spoke of 
“The Experiences of the Unexperienced 
Nomad” at the September 18 meeting of 
the Oakland, Cal., Traffic Club, held in 
the Athens Athletic Club. Freight for- 
warding companies sponsored the meet- 
ing. John J. Wall, regional manager, 
International Forwarding Co., was chair- 
man. The club’s board of directors has 
elected Jess E. Miller, purchasing agent 
and traffic manager, Sherwin Williams, 
Oakland, as a member of the board to 
fill the unexpired term of M. H. Murray, 
who has moved to Sebastopol. 





The Transportation Club of Santa 
Clara County, Cal., is publishing an of- 
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North Western Railway; recording secre- 

_tary, Clara Rusch, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; corresponding secretary, Jose- 
phine A. Madigan, Chicago and North 
Western; and treasurer, Elizabeth M. 
Casey, Illinois Central. Agnes Burke, 
Illinois Central, is education chairman, 
and Anne Sullivan, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is program chairman. 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced that Colonel George P. Baker 
has been appointed director of its Office 
of Transport and Communications Pol- 
icy, succeeding Charles P. Taft. Colonel 
Baker, since the fall of 1943, has been 
assigned to the War Department General 
Staff. Prior to his recent military service 
and War Department experience, Colonel 
Baker served as a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. He was appointed to 
the position in August, 1940, and served 
as vice-chairman from January, 1942, un- 
til his resignation from the board in 
September, 1942, to accept the assign- 
ment in the War Department. Since 1939 
Colonel Baker has been associate profes- 
sor of transportation at Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which position he is pres- 
ently on leave of absence. 


Cleveland A. Newton, formerly repre- 
sentative in Congress from Missouri, and 
well known in inland waterway circles, 
died at his home in Washington, D. C., 
September 17. 

* * * 

Steve Canton has recently returned to 
the Railway Express Agency following 
his discharge from the Army to take 
over publicity activities on rail express 
in New York City. 

* * * * 

Leonard L. Shepard, claim agent, Erie 
Railroad, will talk on “Improved Stand- 
ards of Carrier Salesmanship” at the 
October 1 meeting of the Philadelphia 
chapter of Delta Nu Alpha transporta- 
tion fraternity at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin. 

* * * 

Hugh Mease, who recently completed 
2% years’ service as a captain in the 
transportation corps of the Army, has 
returned to his position of division traf- 
fic manager, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Canton, N. C., division. During the 
absence of Mr. Mease, his position was 
filled by Tom Reeves. 


ficial organ, the ‘‘Transreporter,” edited 
by Halbert Harvard, secretary-treasurer 
of the club. 

The Indianapolis Traffic Club will hold 
a fall dinner dance October 27 at the 
Columbia Club. The club’s board of di- 
rectors will meet September 27 at the 
Columbia Club. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
will hold a victory dinner October 4 in 
the Palmer House, the net proceeds of 
which will .go tothe club’s service men’s 
fund. R. F. Delano is chairman of the 
program committee. 





The Wyoming Valley Traffic Club has 
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Whether you ship by case, crate, carton, bale 
or reel—and whether your shipment travels by 
land, sea or air—the Stanley Steel Strapping 
System will give your containers a double assur- 
ance of safe arrival. This time-tested system 
includes tools, reels and accessories for every 


application where maximum protection for min- 
imum weight is required. The Stanley 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, New fox 


Britain, Connecticut. 
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postponed its first meeting of the season 
to October 10, in the Hotel Redington, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. The postponement is 
due to the fact that the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board will meet in 
New York October 3-4. 





The Clearing-Cicero Traffic Confer- 
ence, at a dinner meeting September 13, 
voted to appoint a committee to make 
recommendations on a resolution endors- 
ing the plan for an American Institute 
of Traffic Management, proposed by G. 
Lloyd Wilson in an article in the Traffic 
World September 8. Dean Jaynes, H. C. 
Knoke & Co., president of the conference, 
appointed the following to the commit- 
tee: F. L. Michener, Perkins Products, 
chairman; A. A. Pioch, Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co.; Fred Robins, Western Pacific; 
B. J. Roggenbuck, Inland Steel Container 
Corporation, and J. A. Bushelle, Trum- 
bull Asphalt Company. Robert J. Bayer, 
editor, the Traffic World, spoke on “Self- 
Help for the Traffic Man.” 

Dr. M. J. Smead, of Parke-Davis & 
Co.’s biological farm, will speak on “Sci- 
entific Work of Parkedale Farm” at the 
first fall luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Detroit, to be held September 25 at the 
Statler Hotel. The luncheon is being 
sponsored by Dale E. Gilber, assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Wabash 
Railroad, Detroit. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater 
New York held a special meeting August 
22, electing Ruth Haviland of United Air 
Lines to fill the office of director vacated 
by Althea M. Devins. Miss Haviland was 
also appointed chairman of the ways and 
means committee. 








The Transportation Club of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce held 
a round table discussion September 20 
at the Chamber of Commerce, on a re- 
port of the Chicago hearings on the car- 
riers’ proposal to establish reduced car- 
load freight rates on heavy loading of 
certain commodities, and on uniform 
“pickup and delivery” rules. 





The Omaha Traffic Club held a golf 
outing September 20 at Happy Hollow. 
The club’s educational classes, supervised 
by the Omaha board of education, began 
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September 14 at Technical High School. 
Instructors include E. L. Vauck, D. R. 
Alderman and H. C. Kelberg. 





The Tri-City Traffic Club, Moline, IIl., 
will hold a fall fish fry October 10 at 
the American Legion Hall, Moline. 





The Winston-Salem Traffic Club will 
hold a fall barbecue October 9 in Rey- 
nolds Park. 





William B. Moorhead, police reporter 
on the Kansas City Star, told of his ex- 
periences at the September 12 meeting 
of the Junior Traffic Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., held in the Pickwick Hotel. 





Fred V. Schlaf, 
Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, 
is the first 
president of the 
newly organized 
Junior Traffic 
Club of San 
Francisco. He 
was elected at 
the club’s organ- 
izing meeting 
August 29. 
Other officers 
are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph 
Frederick- 
son, Bekins Van 
& Storage Co.; 
secretary, Carl R. Rehbock, Shell chem- 
ical division, Shell Union Oil Corpora- 
tion; treasurer, Herman Myers, Golden 
State Co. Ltd. Eugent Carmody, Grin- 
nell Company of the Pacific, and Lee 
Bristol, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad, are chairman and vice-chair- 
man, respectively, of the membership 
committee; Paul Blancq, Missouri Pa- 
cific, is chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee; Fred Eberhard, Chicago & North 
Western Railway, chairman of the pub- 
lic relations committee, and George 
Dyck, Butler Brothers, chairman of the 
entertainment committee. The club will 
hold its first dinner meeting at the Belle- 
vue Hotel September 25. 





Fred. V. Schlaf 





The Buffalo, N. Y. Traffic Club will 
have the following committee chairmen 
for the coming season: Entertainment, 
Jim Griffin; membership, Reg MacArthur- 
auditing and by-laws, Harold Ackerman; 
educational, Mabel Snyder; welfare, H. 
Meyers; and publicity, Carl Buchheit. 
The club will again offer traffic courses 
at the New York Central Terminal 
Building, according to Mabel Snyder, 
educational committee chairman. John 
E. Bickel of the Reading Co. will instruct 
the general traffic course to begin Oc- 
tober 1. Eugene M. Smith, Buffalo 
Transit Accounting Bureau, will instruct 
the grain transit course to begin Feb- 
ruary 4. 


The Pikes Peak Traffic Club resumed 
its regular meetings September 18 at the 
Antlers Hotel. David P. Strickler, at- 
torney, spoke on the life of Winfield Scott 
Stratton, an early pioneer. E. H. Martin 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 





Harry C. Brockel, director of the Mil- 
waukee Harbor Commission, will speak 
on “The Milwaukee Harbor and Its Re- 
lation to Great Lakes Shipping,’ and 
Daniel W. Hoan, president of the Great 
Lakes Harbor Association, will speak on 
“The St. Louis Sea Way,” at the Sep- 
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tember 26 meeting of the Milwaukee 
Junior Traffic Club, in the American Le- 
gion Federal Post. A motion picture will 
also be shown depicting the transporta- 
tion system on the Great Lakes. 





The Transportation Club of Des Moines 
held a meeting September 17 at the 
Hotel Kirkwood. The club’s bowling 
league opened September 14 at the Cen- 
tral Bowling Alleys. The club’s public 
night school classes in transportation 
will start soon. 

The Transportation Club of St. Paul 
held a golf tournament September 18 at 
Midland Hills. The club’s first fall lunch- 
eon meeting will be held October 2 at 
the Hotel Lowry. 

The Evansville, Ind., Transportation 
Club will hold its annual dinner October 
17 at the Hotel McCurdy. David Cohen 
is chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. 





Walter W. Belson, public relations of- 
ficer of the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Washington, D. C., was guest 
speaker at the September 12 meeting of 
the Tri-State Traffic Club of Cumber- 
land, Md., held at the Ali Ghan Shrine 
Country Club. Mr. Belson was intro- 
duced by Walter F. Kneip, general 
manager of the Maryland Motor Truck 
Association. Martin L. Johnson, club 
president, presided. 

Lee Ragsdale, assistant to the vice- 
president of Western Union, was guest 
speaker at the September 19 meeting of 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles, held at the Biltmore Hotel. 








A sound picture entitled “Life Line of 
the Nation,” presented by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, was shown 
at the September 20 meeting of the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Traffic Club at the Al- 
bany Restaurant, Norfolk, Va. 


A. L. Hughes of Washington University 
will speak on “Atomic Energy” at the 
September 24 meeting of the Traffic Club 
of St. Louis, in the Hotel Jefferson. 





E. G. Plowman, vice-president, traffic, 
U. S. Steel Corporation, will speak on 
“Post-war Traffic Problems” at a lunch- 
eon October 11 in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, to be sponsored jointly by the 
Traffic Club of Chicago and the Mid- 
west Shippers Advisory Board. Walter 
F. Mullady is chairman of the club’s pub- 
lic affairs committee. 





The Queens County Traffic Club will 
hold a dinner meeting October 10 at the 
Forest Hills Inn, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Several prominent members of the rail- 
road transportation field will speak on 
the role of the railroads in the war 
effort. 





Charles C. Collins, Chicago manager, 
National Carloading Corporation, spoke 
on “The Handling of Freight by the Na- 
tional Carloading Company and Other 
Carloading Companies,” at the Septem- 
ber 18 meeting of the Southern Wiscon- 
sin Traffic Club of Beloit, Wis. Mr. Col- 
lins, a member of the famous “Four 
Horsemen” team at Notre Dame, was 
introduced ‘by James Dillon, club presi- 
dent. The club held its annual outing Au- 
= 6 at the Lake Lawn Hotel, Delavan, 

is. 
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Bankruptcy Cases 


Indiana.—Question: In the recent past, 
in bankruptcy proceedings there have 
been two cases wherein the loss and 
damage liability of the carrier was sub- 
rogated to the insurance company. The 
cases are The Flamingo Truck Lines and 
the New South Truck Lines. Do you have 
the style reference to these cases, and 
where in the legal reporting can they 
be found? 

Answer: The only reference to the 
cases to which you refer we are able 
to. locate is the following: 

In the Matter of Flamingo Truck 
Lines, Inc., a Florida Corporation, Debtor, 
U. S. District Court, Southern District of 
Florida, No. 4895-J, and In the Matter 
of New South Express, a Corporation, 
Debtor, District Court of U. S. for the 
Eastern District of South of South Caro- 
lina, No. 4391. 


Connecting Carriers—Liability of Initial 
Carrier Where Terminal Carrier Act- 
ing as Warehouseman 


Ohio.—Question: On December 30, 
1942, the Baking Company tendered to 
carrier A at X, Ill., a shipment of 15 
packages of cookies, which by their very 
nature are known to be perishable. The 
shipment was consigned to the Z Shop, 
Y, Pa., which point is located on the line 
of carrier B, a connecting carrier. The 
shipment was tendered to the consignee 
on January 13, 1943, and refused by the 
consignee account of discontinuance of 
business for the duration of the war. 
Carrier B furnished to the shipper, on 
January 19, 1943, its on-hand report, 
furnishing copy thereof to the originat- 
ing carrier A, notifying all parties of 
the goods being on hand refused, where- 
upon the shipper phoned originating car- 
rier A, requesting that it transmit no- 
tice to carrier B, in whose possession the 
goods were, requesting that they be re- 
turned to the shipper at X, Ill. Originat- 
ing carrier A informed the shipper in 
effect that, inasmuch as the contract of 
carriage had terminated when tender by 
delivering carrier was made to the con- 
signee, the goods were now being held in 
the possession of connecting carrier B, 
whose liability at that time was that of 
a warehouseman, and that disposal or- 
ders should be furnished carrier B direct 
in response to its on-hand notice. 

It was not until February 16, 1943, 
that the shipper advised carrier B to re- 
turn the goods to it at X. Carrier B did 
not tender the goods to carrier A until 
April 2, 1943, and then in a damaged and 
deteriorated condition. The goods were 
delivered by carrier A to the shipper on 
April 7, 1943. 

Suit was instituted by the shipper 
against carrier A. We took the position 
that the terms of the bill of lading con- 


tract had been complied with by carrier 
A when delivery was tendered to the 
consignee at the billed destination of Y, 
Pa., and that the return of the goods 
from that point to X constituted a new 
transaction. 


The court, however, took the position 
that, inasmuch as the law made carrier 
A responsible as an insurer for any loss, 
damage or injury which might occur to 
the shipment while in transit on its line 
or the lines of any connecting carriers, 
the agency relationship existing between 
carrier A and carrier B did not terminate 
when the status of the carrier’s liability 
changed to that of a warehouseman, and 
therefore, even though the loss, damage 
or injury occurred on the line of carrier 
B, shipper might recover from carrier A. 
What recourse, if any, carrier A might 
have against carrier B might be the sub- 
ject of another suit by carrier A against 
carrier B. 


It is my position that the action was 
not one for which carrier A was liable 
under the bill of lading contract and, 
therefore, the cause of action should 
have been instituted against carrier B. 


Do you have any citations in support 
of my position? If so, I can assure you 
they will be most welcome, as I have 
been unsuccessful in locating a case in 
point. 


Answer: The Carmack Amendment ap- 
plies only to shipments that are in the 
custody of carriers as such and before 
their duty as carriers is at an end. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, the initial 
carrier is not liable for the act or omis- 
sion of the delivering carrier resulting 
in injury to goods which it holds as a 
warehouseman. The same rule applies 
where the liability of the carrier has 
ceased under the provisions of the bill 
of lading by reason of storage of the 
goods in a public warehouse by the ter- 
minal carrier, although the view has 
been taken that, if the goods were lost 
or injured, destroyed, or converted by a 
connecting carrier when acting as ware- 
houseman under such facts as render 
the connecting carrier liable, the initial 
carrier is also liable under the statute, 
since whatever liability the terminal car- 
rier incurred, under the facts of the case, 
that liability attaches to the initial car- 
rier. 


See Adams Seed Co. vs. Chicago, 
Great Western R. Co., 165 N. W. 367; 
Illinois Cent. R. Co. vs. Stimson, 268 
S. W. 835; Texarkana & F. S. Ry. Co. 
vs. Twin City Products Co., 208 S. W. 
989; Dodge & Dent Mfg. Co. vs. Penn- 
sylvania R. Co., 162 N. Y. S. 549; Effland 
Hosiery Mills vs. Hines, 114 S. E. 472; 
New York, P. & N. R. Co. vs. Chandler, 
106 S. E. 684; Jennings Automatic Dump 
Body vs. Virginian Ry. Co., 119 S. E. 
147; Fleshnar & Adar vs. Southern Ry. 
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Co., 127 S. E. 768; Briggs Hardware Co. 
vs. Aroostook Valley R. Co., 104 Atl. 8, 
and Winget vs. Grand Trunk Western 
Ry. Co., 177 N. W. 278. 

See, also, in this connection, Southern 
Ry. vs. Prescott, 240 U. S. 632, 36 S. Ct. 
469. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of In- 
termediate Rule—Not Applicable 
Where Point Named in Tariff 


New York.—Question: Agent W. J. 
Bohon’s Class Tariff 65-F, ICC No. 677, 
Item 1575, publishes the following inter- 
mediate rule: 


From (or to) any point not named in this 
tariff which is intermediate to a point from 
(or to) which class rates are published here 
in through such unnamed point, apply from 
(or to) such unnamed point the class rate 
published herein from (or to) the next more 
distant point. 


We are concerned with the applicable 
fifth class rate from Vancouver, Wash., 
to Hood River, Ore. Both points are 
named in this tariff, but no through car- 
load class rates are published here or 
in any other tariff between these points. 
The carrier tells us that we may apply 
the basis published to Moody, Ore., in 
this tariff, as maximum under the inter- 
mediate rule shown above. They inter- 
pret “from (or to) points not named in 
this tariff’? as meaning not named in any 
rate item or application item in the 
tariff. We disagree, and construe the in- 
termediate rule as applying from or to 
any point not named in the tariff, which 
nullifies its application to any point 
named in the tariff. Hood River is a 
point named in the tariff and hence 
could not be subject to rates under this 
intermediate rule. 

May we have the benefit of your in- 
terpretation of the above rule, together 
with reference to supporting authorities 
if available. 

Answer: Omitting Exceptions 1 and 2, 
which are not pertinent to the question, 
Item 1575 reads as you state. 


The rule, in effect, provides that to 
any point not named in this tariff which 
is intermediate to a point to which class 
rates are published herein through such 
unnamed point, apply to such unnamed 
point the class rate published herein to 
the next more distant point. 

It is our opinion that, as the interme- 
diate .point is named in the tariff, the 
provisions of the item cannot be applied 
to establish rates to the intermediate 
point involved in your inquiry. See Frank- 
lin Peanut Co. vs. Gettysburg & H. Ry. 
Co., 163 I. C. C. 303; Frank Produce Co. 
vs. Director-General, 118 I. C. C. 88. In 
the latter case the Commission said: 


In Summit Grain Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co., 109 I. C. C. 763, the complainant 
sought to have the rate from Jefferson, S. 
Dak., to Trinidad, Colo., applied on its ship- 
ment from Jefferson to Fowler, Colo., inter- 
mediate to Trinidad, under an intermediate 
clause which provided that rates to stations 
‘not named herein’’ would be the rate to 
the station beyond to which a rate was 
named. Division 4 of the commission said: 

“Fowler was named in the tariff, but it 
was not named in the item which carried the 
rates on bulk corn from Jefferson to Colo- 
rado points. As under the wording of the 
intermediate provision quoted, rates apply to 
intermediate points only when they are not 
named in the tariff, the rate published to 
Trinidad was not applicable to Fowler. Mer- 
rill @ Bre. ve. fT. C. .R. R. Co., BI. C. C. 
526, Sd: Rawson ve. .C. C. C..& St. L. Ry. 
Co., 45 I. Cc. C. 183. It follows that the rate 
assessed was applicable.”’ . 


See, also, Klamatte Moulding Co. vs. 
Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 181 I. C. C. 
71, citing the above case. 
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MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


George J. Bleibtrey, general traffic manager, Motor Wheel 
Corporation, Lansing, Mich., was elected president of the Michi- 
gan Industrial Traffic League, at the first annual meeting held 
September 12 in the Olds Hotel. The league, which has been in 
the process of organization for the past nine months, has for its 
object the interchange of information and ideas concerning 
traffic and transportation matters. Its membership consists of 
persons interested in traffic or transportation matters for indus- 
trial, mercantile or commercial organizations in Michigan. The 
other elected officers are: 


Vice-president, C. E. Elerick, Grand Rapids (Mich.) Chamber of 
Commerce; directors: H. Z. Frederick, R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit; W. 
B. Glaske, American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids; C. V. Johnson, 
Continental Motors, Muskegon; H. C. Schimmelman, Industrial Brown- 
hoist Corporation, Bay City; E. C. Miller, Mueller Bradd Co., Port 
Huron; and Charles H. Winslow, Chamber of Commerce Kalamazoo. 





N. Y. AIRLINES TRAFFIC CLUB 


Organization of the Airlines Traffic Club of New York was 
announced September 18. Membership of the club consists of 
airline representatives who have direct contact with the travel- 
ing and shipping world. President of the club is Frederick A. 
Quanjer, of T. W. A.; vice-president, Warren King, of United 
Airlines; secretary, E. Roddick-Roberts, T. A. C. A., and the 
treasurer, Charles Ricker, of Eastern Air Lines. 


CHICAGO PRACTITIONERS CHAPTER 


Lee R. Cowles, traffic manager, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), 
was elected general chairman of the Chicago regional chapter, 
Association of I.C.C. Practitioners,.at the annual meeting held 
September 14 in the Palmer House, Chicago. Charles W. 
Braden, general traffic manager, National Distillers Products 
Corporation, and chairman of the National Industrial Traffic 
League’s special committee on transportation policy, spoke at 
the luncheon meeting on the question: “Should All Forms of 
Transportation Be Regulated By a Single Agency?” 

All other nominees recommended by the nominating com- 
mittee headed by C. R. Hillyer (see Traffic World, August 25, 
p. 528) were also elected. They are: 


Vice-chairman, J. L. Sheppard, freight traffic manager, Illinois 
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Central System; secretary-treasurer, Victor L. Emery, traffic manager, 
Mills Novelty Co.; members of the executive committee: Lee J. Quasey, 
National Live Stock Marketing Association; Joseph Earl Flansburg, 
Chicago North Western Railway; Carson L. Taylor, general attorney, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad; and W. Burl Dalton, 
assistant general traffic manager, Kraft Cheese Co. 


NEW ENGLAND ADVISORY BOARD 


More than 1,600 members of the New England Shippers 
Advisory Board have been invited to attend the first post-war 
gathering of the board to be held at the Hotel Statler on Sep- 
tember 28, according to William H. Day, general chairman of 
the board and traffic manager of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Among subjects to be discussed are new methods of 
increasing New England’s industrial activity, of insuring expan- 
sion of its markets, and of removing Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation restrictions which still hamper rail transportation. Mr. 
Day’s call stated: 


Our fall meeting will be a most important one. At this meeting we 
shall appoint a planning committee, representing shippers and trans- 
portation officials in all six states (of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut) to actively handle the 
direction of our future course. 


N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION PLANS 


Frederick G. Hamley, general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, has an- 
nounced that the executive committee of the association will 
meet at the Raleigh hotel in Washington, D. C., September 27, 
to consider the advisability of holding a convention of the 
N. A. R. U. C. this year, and to discuss other matters of im- 
portance to the association. 


UNITED AIR LINES PROGRAM 


A $10,000,000 expansion program of airport and other 
ground facilities to set the stage for operation of four-engined, 
300-mile-an-hour Douglas mainliners, 50 of which are on order, 
has been announced by United Air Lines. Major projects to be 
started soon include new hangars at Chicago, Seattle and San 
Francisco. 
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NOTE—Items in the docket marked with an asterisk (*) have been added since the last issue 
of THE TRAFFIC WORLD. New assignments now on the Commission's docket of dates later 
than herein shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Current cancellations and 
postponements announced too late to show the change in this docket will be noted else- 


where. 


September 24—Birmingham, Ala. — Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel—Examiner Bradford: 
73464, Sub. 22—Jack Cole Co., 
Birmingham, A Ala. 
———., a N. H.—State Comm. 


MC 66562, Sub. it Fa a a Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., New York certificate to 
extend operations. 

September 24—Concord, N. H.—State Comm. 
—Examiner Cosby: 

MC 60903, Sub. 2—F. L. George, Newport, 
N. H., ‘certificate to extend operations. 
September 24—Frankfort, Ky.—Dept. of Mo- 

tor Trans.—Jt. Bd. 105: 

MC 32783, Sub. 36—Southeastern Greyhound 

Lines, ‘Lexington, Ky., certificate to ex- 


tend ‘operations. 
September eager -—Dept. of Mo- 
MC 32783, Sub. 35—Southeastern Greyhound 


Inc., 


tor Trans.—QJt 





BRAZIL 
URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 


cm 
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tion 
. September oS aaaen, 


Lines, Lexington, Ky., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

September 24—Jamestown, N. Y.—Samuels 
Hotel—Examiner Cave: 

MC 41988, Sub. 3—C. V. Bloomberg, James- 
— N. Y., certificate to extend opera- 

September 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Ang] 

MC 30837, Sub. 25— enosha Auto Trans- 
port Corp., Kenosha, Wis., certificate to 
extend operations. 

September 2 Philadelphia, Pa.—U. S. Ct.— 
Examiner Cantrell 

MC 105932—Jackson & Gray Bus Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa., certificate. 

September 24—South Bend, ind.—Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Burge: 
MC 105320, Sub. 3 “united States Trailer 


Transport Co., Takoma Park, Md., cer- 
tificate, 

September 25— Baltinere, Md. — Assoc. of 
Comm.—ZJt. Bd. 74: 


MC 103040, Sub. 1—Inter-County Bus Lines, 
Havre de Grace, Md., certificate. 
September 25—Binghamton, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. 
—Examiner Cave: 

MC 105609—Robert E. Foley Construction 
Corp., Binghamton, N. Y.. certificate. 
September 25—Chicago, III .—Sherman Hotel— 

Examiner Burge: 
MC ¢-487—Flavoring Ss “td to Evansville, 
Ind., and Louisville, 
September 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner Borroughs: 
SS H. Martin, Lamoni, Ia., cer- 
cate 
September 25—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wiek—Jt. Bd. 36: 
MC 105753—F. B. Smith, St. Joseph, Mo., 
certificate. 
sroteemer 25—Lebanon, N. H. — Municipal 
Bldg.—Examiner Cosby 
MC 2, Sub. 4—R. C. ines, North Haver- 
hill, N. H., certificate to extend opera- 


Ky.—City Hall— 
Examiner Kephart 
Cc 1 Stewart Transfer, Corbin, Ky., 
certificate. 


September Se etn, D. C.—Argument: 
Finance 14891—Appl. o & O. for author- 
ity to acquire eases | rights over owned 
and leased lines of railroad of N. Y. 
between Toledo, O., and Detroit, -Mich. 
—. 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 


Fourth Section Application 21178 — Grain 
and —_— products from Chicago to To- 


ledo, Oh 
September a Md. — Assoc. of 
Comm. Bd. 
= 105800—J, L. Priet, Baltimore, Md., per- 
MG. *(05804—Parsons Transfer, Baltimore, 
Md., permit. 


September 26—Binghamton, N. Y.—U. S. Ct. 
—Examiner Cave: 
C 40640, Sub. 1—Ray Nealon Trucking, 
Binghamton, N. Y., certificate to extend 


operations. 
MC 59923, Sub. 4—Boyce Motor Lines, Inc. 
Canadaigua, N. Y., certificate to extend 


operations. 
September 26—Chicago, lil.—Sherman Hotel 
—Examiner Parker: 


1.&S. M -2565—Batting, wadding, mattress 
felt, Central territory. 

September 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Examiner An 


MC 11185, Sub. 37—J-' FS: Transport Co., Kan- 
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roll au. Mo., permit to extend opera. 
september 2 26—Lexington, Ky.—City Hall—Jt, 


MC 59471, “Subs. 4 and 5—Johns Truck Line, 
Dry Ri age, Ky., certificate to extend op- 


erations. 
September 26—Rutland, Vt.—U. S. Ct.—Ex- 
aminer Cosby: 
Mc 7359, Sub. 1—Rutland Bus Co., Inc., 


Rutland, Vt., certificate to extend opera- 


tions. 
September 26 — Washington, D. 
ment: 

Finance 14671—Appl. of Pere Marquette for 
certificate permitting abandonment of its 
line of railroad ee The from Williams- 
burg to Elk Rapids 

of C., B. & Q. for 


Finance 14677—Appl. 

certificate (1) Sranittin abandonment ot 
its line of railroad between Burch and 
Osceloa, Ia. (2) construction of track 
connection at Talmage, Ia. and (3) oper. 
o by Burlington, over line of C. G., 

. between Burch and Talmage, Ia. 
emai oa Md. — Assoc. of 
Comm.—QJt. Bd. 
MC 12805— Harding Transportation Bureau, 
Baltimore, Md. 

MC 12309—Transmotor, 
Md., license. 

September 7 neem, Ala. — Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel—Jt. Bd. 100: 

MC 1501, Sub. 8—Greyhound Corp., Chicago, 
Tll., certificate to extend operations. 
September 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 

wick—Examiner Angle: 

1. & S. M-2578—Bags, bagging, 
between Mo. and Kan 
September 27—Lexin ton, Ky.—City Hall— 

Examiner Kephart: 

MC 23348, Sub. 2—Delaware Powder Co., 
inc., Pineville, Ky., permit to extend 
operations. 

September . 27 — we. Wis. — Hotel 
Schroeder—Jt. Bd. 13: 

MC 105825—Fish Transport, Sawyer, Wis., 
certificate. 

September 27—New York, N. Y.—641 Wash- 

* ington St.—Examiner Cosby 

MC-C 495—The New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Co. vs. United Transportation Co. of 
Rhode Island. 

September 27—Washington c.—Argument;: 

Ex Parte 160—Pacific out Wholesalers’ 
Association, investigation of status. 

oP teaml 28—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Yardley 
-&S.M M.2577-Cotton knit goods, Southern 
“to Eastern points. 


September 28—Baltimore, Md. — Association 
of Comm.—Jt. Bd. 112: 

MC 66562, Sub. 649 — Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., New York, N. Y., certificate 
to extend operations. 

September 28— Baltimore, Md.— Assn. of 
Comm.—Examiner Cantrell: 

MC 26970, Sub. 13—R. A. Etzler, Frederick, 
Md., certificate to extend operations. 
September 28—Chicago, !I1_—Sherman Hotel— 

a Parker: 

1. & S. M-2573—Typewriters over Trans 

American Van Service, Inc. 


September 28—Cincinnati, O.—Gibson Hotel— 


Jt. Bd. : 
MC 41002, Sub. 1—Victor Transit Corp., 
—. O., permit to extend opera- 


tion 
September Com City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 


wick—Jt 
MC 70451, Sub. 41—Watson Bros. Transpor- 
Omaha, Neb., certificate 
to extend ‘operations. 


tation Co., Inc., 
September —— Tenn.—Peabody Ho- 
tel—Jt. Bd. 
MC 84340, he. ‘2—E. B. Lewy, Greenville, 


Miss 

Sepiantbor 28—Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Schroe- 

der—Jt. Bd. 
MC 12312—Manhardt Storage Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis., license. 

September 28—San Francisco, Calif.—State 
Comm.—Examiner Hunter of Calif. State 
R. R. Comm.: 

* Finance 15022— Appl. of Sou. Pac. for au- 


por = acquire = properties of 
Ss. SF. B. Ry. in Cali 


Cc. — Argu- 


Inc., Baltimore, 


groceries, 


F. C. HOGUE 
General Traffic Manager 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 

Rio Grande Building 
1531 Stout St., DENVER 


THE DIRECT CENTRAL TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTE 
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September 22, 1945 


september 28—Topeka, Kan.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 140: 
MC elias Luman, Downs, Kan., certifi- 
cate. 
September 28—Williamsport, Pa.—U. S. Ct.— 
Jt. Bd : 


MC 100535—R. Maurer & Son, Philipsburg. 
Pa., permit. 
September 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Hotel Pick- 
wick—Jt. Bd. 52: 


MC 30608, Sub. 3—Southern Kansas Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 

October 1—Columbia, S. C.—Jefferson Hotel— 
Examiner Lyle: 

Finance 14957—Appl. of Hampten & Branch- 
ville R. R. for authority to construct an 
extension of line ef railroad from a = 
near Hampton to a connection with S. A. 
L. at Luray, and a connection with South- 
ern Ry. at a point near Lena, S. C. 

—Evansville,, ind.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. 


me 
MC 25567, Sub. 13—Hancock Truck Lines, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., certificate to extend 


operations. 
October 1—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Cave: 
MC 104773, Sub. 2—H. B. Moyer, Schuylkil! 
Haven, Pa., certificate. 
Gnemer — Wis.—State Comm.—Jt. 
MC 26519, Sub. 21—Wheeler Transportation 
Co., Menasha, Wis., certificate to extend 
operations. 
October 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel— 
Examiner Riegner: 


MC 67866, Sub. 4—Film Transit, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., certificate to extend opera- 


tions. 
October Dara Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. 


Bd. 255: 

MC 105748—Zeller Trucking Co., Miffling- 
burg, Pa., permit. 

a> a Pa.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. 


MC 26013, Sub. 6—Hockman’s Motor Ex- 
press, Terre Hill, Pa., permit to extend 
operations. 

October 1—Topeka, Kan.—State Comm.—ZJt. 
Bd. 43: 


MC 55696, Sub. 4—E. E. Corder, Cawker 
pean ds an., certificate to extend opera- 
tions. 

——- em, Kan.—State Comm.—Jt. 


ys 
MC 89148, Sub. 1—Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific R. R., Chicago, Ill., certificate to 
extend operations. 
aaa 1—Topeka, Kan.—State Comm.—Jt. 


MC jios8s6—Ww. Prawl, Troy, Kan., certifi- 
cate. 
October 1—Wichita, Kan.—Broadview Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 36: 


MC 54589, Sub. 4—Kansas Coach Lines, Jop- 
lin, Mo., certificate. 
——~ 2—Boise, ida.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 


MC 105475—Coates and Son, Payette, Ida. 
a 2—Boise, ida.—State Comm.—Jt. Bd. 


MC 42487, Sub. 129—Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Ore., certificate to 


extend operations. 
Tex.—Hotel—Paso Del 


October 2—El Paso 
Norte—Jt. Bd. : 
MC 34348, Subs. 5 and 6—Baygent Coaches, 
— Tex., certificate to extend opera- 
ons. 


pier 2—Fargo, N. D.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 

MC 74758, Sub. 1—A. Swanson, McIntosh, 
Minn., certificate. 

October 2—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Cave: 

MC 102124, Sub. 2—Florence Trucking Co., 
Gettysburg, Pa., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 

MC 55870, Sub. 30—F. B. Noerr & Son, 


Lewistown, Pa., certificate to extend op- 
erations. 


October 2—Indianapolis, Ind.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 72: 


MC 20824, Sub. 7—Commercial Motor Freight 
Inc., of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind., cer- 
tificate to extend operations. 

ae eee Mich.—Olds Hotel—Jt. 


MC 35628, Sub. 75—Interstate Motor Freight 
System, Grand Rapids, Mich., certificate 
to extend operations. 

October 2—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 107: 

MC 1506, Sub. 7—Dixie Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

October 2—Memphis, Tenn.—Peabody Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 97: 

MC 1506, Sub. 6—Dixie Greyhound Lines, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., certificate to ex- 
tend operations. 

eee. 2—Paducah, Ky.—U. S. Ct.—Jt. Bd. 


MC 676, Sub. 1—649 Bus Line, Union City, 
Tenn., certificate to extend operations. 
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The City Ice & Fuel Company 
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SERVICE 


Expert, eco- 
nomical han- 
dling and proper 
storage of fro- 
zen foods and 
meats a spe- 
cialty in each of 
the 14 ware- 
houses. Their 
facilities are at 
your service 
now 
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COLD STORAGE 
DIVISION 


33 S. CLARK ST. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 



















TRAFFIC WORLDJ Septer 


Advetttsew manatee 


IN THIS ISSUE 


TRUCK OPERATING RIGHTS to and from Northeastern States 
bought-sold-consolidated-leased-coordinated. Northeastern Truck Bu- 
reau, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Liberty 4444. 








TRAFFIC WORLD—Septemb 22, 1945 ‘ 
oe Educational Courses 


NEW TRAFFIC COURSE now ready. Material in our well-known 
resident course available by mail, including current classifications, 




















, - actual tariffs—rail, motor, forwarding, air, express, water—coveri 

ee re I cb ess ccc cindsciwencdans 795 noe tang ‘an sonien, demurrage, came. Sanaa digi. etc. Low a 2 
PETIA BI TOR. TRE. ovens 5 cas cds decatoon 795 —liberal terms. Enrollments will be limited because of tariff supply. 
Association of American R.R................-6. 732 College of Advanced Traffic, 12 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Ry. Co... ..785 ee 

MT PI, Ba kn ons ionic ook cee ckac scene 793 Special Services 


A NEW PROGRAM for freight carriers providing more freight, 


. . more contacts, new shippers, loads both ways. Wlil contact every 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines................+.+.+. 734 freight shipper in United States and will solve your freight solicitation 
Chieago Great Western Ry... .......... csc ccccceccs 797 problem. Extremely economical. Box 413, Chicago office Traffic World. 
Chicago & North Western Ry.................. 795 

Se sc Se keke dda nseaciseecas 799 Help Wanted 

CI ee Noss ois a eicchin sc 5 io 8. a0 bea ee 791 


WANTED—Industrial traffic man with purchasing experience or 
willingness to learn purchasing, to assume permanent traffic responsi- 


‘ bilities and supervisory duties at established concern in Northwestern 
Decatur Cartage 0 ee 729 Pennsylvania, with average daily shipments fifty tons fabricated iron 
SRD EC ne gn a ee ee 798 and steel products. Must have working knowledge of tariffs and gen- 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R............. 798 eral practice with carriers. In reply, give age, experience, availability, 


























salary required. Box 412, Chicago office Traffic World. 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER WANTED—Large southern line, 
broad certificated rights. Scheduled expansion requires capable execu- 
tive with knowledge of terminal operations, and with vision and initia- 
tive. Position insures plenty of work ard excellent future with A-1l 
outfit. Reply to Box 414, Chicago office Traffic World. 3 


I ae i a a Sk oral Says ae age agin a front cover 


EE I CE CE TONE ER 795 
I PRIN og. ooo nicaacajanene ace ws bia we eee. 736 eee 
Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic executive desires to connect with 
industry, railroad or large truck line. 25 years’ transportation experi- 
ence in large industries. Legal background, splendid record. A-1l 
references. Will accept position as assistant, if compensation is at- 
tractive. Will go anywhere. Box 411, Chicago office, Traffic World. 


General American Transportation Corp.......... 783 
Ss SI Oy I Ie onc bh oc ciscnacsecicdacer 797 


Peacrigon DEGtOr FYGIONe. ...........0cccccccscss veces 795 SN ER eS RS 
MINNEAPOLIS TRAFFIC ASSISTANT, married, employed, trained, 
experienced, and a typist, wants Loop or Midway location. Box 415, 


et os OS so Sew 0s) Sw Saves eigaeine aie 795 Chicago office Traffic World. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER for manufacturer. East preferred. Age 37. 
18 years’ experience with leading shippers and carriers. References. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.............. back cover Box 416, New York office Traffic World, 


Rae Ss ra 797 








For Sale 














Mining Safety ODS oa bla. ode whe Biase Rieke 795 “~~ t a ianeine: dau ak ae, anes dae 
. : . VAS , tarpaulins; truck, boat, machinery; new, fu 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. CO... ce ccccccccce 789 weight; mildew, waterproof; rust proof grommets. All sizes. Direct 

DORON PARIS DAR. aoa oes eo ce ecese cw awe cen 797 factory prices. Industrial Mfg. Co., Dept. 23, Milwaukee, Wis. 













National Skyway Freight Corp... .inside back cover 
PUOREONNE Ge WV CBLORT FUG. 6.255 soaks ec ccs see neccedws 733 
Northern Pacific Ry........... 0... inside front cover 














FREIGHT CARS FOR EVERY NEED 


Now only half of recent peak prices— 
as low as $500! 


Which of these cars could you use? 


15—Gondolas, 50-Ton, All-Steel 
7—Hopper, Twin 50-Ton 
80—Hopper, Side-Discharge, 50-Ton 
20—Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10—Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
7—Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft., 50-Ton 
j—Oump, Magor. 30-Yd. 50-Ton; tt ‘ioors 
1—Dump, Clark Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; drop doors 
4—Dump, K & J Automatic Lift-Door, 37-Yd., 50-Ton 
10—Dump, K & J Automatic Lift-Door, 20-Yd., 50-Ton 
25—Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton Trucks 
300—Tank, 10,000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 


Perhaps this list also has some other cars you could use to very 
beneficial advantage now? 


















Peoria & Pekin Union Ry...... Mas otbliapesaitevaxoumiesads 731 
Pope & Talbot, Inc., McCormick Steamship Div..781 








Rock Island Lines 









I re ar 730 


















a a 793 
Tidewater Terminals, Chain of.............. 764-65 





All cars are priced to sell 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 
13450 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
**ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL" 


a LE A RA NA NR GRRE SSSWS 














This Advertisers’ Index is published as a reader convenience and 
not as part of the advertising contract. The inclusion of this 
index is a last-minute operation and although we try to make 
it error proof, we cannot be responsible for any errors or failure 
to insert. No allowances will be made for any errors or omissions. 
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The Conestogas... 
Yesterday and Today 


SKYWAY FREIGHT goes anywhere, anytime. 
Flown by the famous Slyeg GOI o 


} ye you can contract air cargo to any 
city, at any time, via National SKY- 


WAY FREIGHT—the Flying Tiger Line. 

Huge Conestoga twin-engine transports, — 

a daily capacity of 70,000 lbs., Ai 
vee 

are now in operation, manned by 

former Flying Tigers who served 

in China, veterans of more than 

4,000 cargo trips over ‘the Hump: 


This is the first all-veteran com- 


For rush shipments, or for perishable goods, 
SKYWAY FREIGHT is ready to serve the 
nation’s manufacturers, distributors or private 
shippers as contract Carriers. 
Each Conestoga carries up to ten 
thousand pounds. For informa- 
tion, address National SKYWAY 
FREIGHT Corp., Administration 
Building, Municipal Airport, 
Long Beach 8, California; 17 East 





mercial flying organization. 


42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Conestoga cargo space is 
25 feet long, 8 feet wide, 
8 feet high; load 5 tons. 





JA LTAI N E R = THE STRONG, 


LIGHTWEIGHT STEEL CONTAINER 


FOR SAFE, ECONOMICAL SHIPPING 


This unique container that affords strength 
with lightness is a product of the J&L 
Steel Barrel Company and was originally 
developed for the Army Air Forces for 
shipping electrical equipment, motor parts, 
accessories and instruments. Hermetically 
sealed, it is dust-proof, moisture-proof and 
delivers its vital contents in factory-made 
condition in all climates and in all weather. 
Now it is widely and successfully serving 
our armed forces in the Pacific theater and 
promises safe shipping of a vast variety of 


goods and parts in peace. 


J&L 
STEEL 


Ship in Safety « Ship in Steel 


PLANTS 


BAYONNE, N. J. e CLEVELAND, OHIO e LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
NEW ORLEANS (GRETNA), LA. e NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS e« ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J& L STEEL BARREL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





